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BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS 


Delivered to the Graduates of William and Mary College, on 
the Fourth day of July, 1837: By Thomas R. Dew, Presi- 
dent of William and Mary College. Published by the request 
of the Students. 


(The following address being written hastily, and with no 
view to publication, the author omitted, from the hurry of com- 
position and the partial alteration made in one or two passages 
quoted, to mark them as quotations ; and as the address was 
called for just as he was on the eve of leaving Williamsburg for 
a short sojourn in the country, he has been unable from his 
separation from his own and the college library, to remedy the 
defect. He hopes this will form a satisfactory apology for what 
might otherwise seem to be a want of candor.] 

Gentlemen:—We have this day conferred on you 
those honors of our institution which your success in 
study has won; and it becomes my duty on behalf of 
the body with which I am associated, to address to you 
a few remarks before we separate. The present is, I 
well know, one of the most solemn and anxious mo- 
ments of your life. "You stand on the boundary which 
divides the past from the future—which separates the 
period of youth and boyhood from the maturity of 
manhood. The scenes of your by-gone life are now 
fresh in your recollections. ‘The companions of the 
last, and perhaps the most happy years of your exist- 
ence, are around you, congratulating you upon the 
honors which you have this day received. From these 
scenes you are quickly to pass to the great theatre of 
the world: you are to assume the character, and to ex- 
hibit the actions of men. Hitherto your life has been 
one of dependence: you have been principally guided 
by the wisdom, directed by the hand, and supported by 
the bounty of others. The time has now come which 
closes this period of dependence and control: you have 
become emphatically responsible agents. ‘The man- 
agement of your lives henceforth devolves on your- 
selves; and well may you at this moment pause, and 
ponder on the prospect that lies before you. It is this 
that encourages me to hope that the advice which I this 
day give you, may long abide with you, and sink deep 
into your minds. There are periods in the history of 
our lives, when active friendship calls forth an undying 
gratitude—and there are moments, too, of anxiety and 
reflection in the career of youth, when thoughtlessness 
itself is forced to pause, and weigh well the friendly 
counsels of the conscientious monitor. Such a moment 
is the present, and willingly do I embrace it, under the 
cheering hope, that the well meant counsel of this day 
may redound to your future weal. 

As the academical career of most of you is now 
ended, according to an opinion too prevalent, you have 
completed your studies. This, I am persuaded, is not 
your belief: you have formed a juster estimate of your 
attainments, and of the vast and variegated field for 
future investigation which lies before you. Your work 
is not finished: you have only commenced your studies, 
You have hitherto been laying the foundation, and 
serving that kind of apprenticeship, which may enable 


severing efforts. If you have learned how to study, 
and have acquired a thirst for knowledge, you will con- 


ever may be your future profession, pursuit, or destina- ¢ 
tion, let books, science, literature, be your constant com- 
panions, There is no walk in life which is not adorned , 
by learning: there is no profession or occupation which { 
you can follow, in which you will not experience the in- . 
calculable advantages of education. The great father { 
of modern philosophy has told us truly, that knowledge 
is power; and whatever may be your destiny in life, , 
you will ever bear witness to the truth of this maxim 
Shall it be the lot, gentlemen, of any of your numbe 
to be elevated into the high places of the government 
to labor side by side with those who sit at the helm an 
direct the ship of state through the political storms that 
occasionally threaten to overwhelm her on her course? 
How important will your knowledge then be! At thos 
moments when the weal or woe of thousands—yea, of 
millions—may hang upon the resolves of your minds, 
how consolatory, amid such awful responsibility, mus 
be the reflection, that you do not move along yout 
perilous track in all the gloom of midnight darkness, 
with the rashness and recklessness of conceited igno- 
rance; but that your path is brightly illuminated by 
the light which issues from the knowledge and experj- 
ence of the past and present ages of the world! Sha 
any of you, gentlemen, confine your exertions to that 
honorable profession, which so highly adorns and illus- 
trates the society of our country—the profession of t 
law,—then how necessary will your learning be! Be 
who would arrive at eminence at the bar, must range 
through the whole field of literature and philosophy. 
The law has been emphatically pronounced to be the 
“oathered wisdom of a thousand years”—its monu- 
ments are the trophies of the combined intellects pf 
nations—its principles are the great abiding principles 
of our nature, and he who would master them, must 
come to his task imbued with the spirit and fraught 
with the lessons of philosophy. Not that philosophy 
described by Milton, as f 


A perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns; ¢ 


but that philosophy which is conversant with men’s 
business and interests—with the policy and welfare;of 
nations; that philosophy which dwells not in vain 
imaginations and platonic dreams, but which stoops to 
life, and enlarges the boundaries of human happiness ; 
that philosophy which sits by us in the closet—cheers 
us by the fireside, walks with us in the fields and high- 
ways—kneels with us at the altars, and lights up the 
enduring flame of patriotism. Shall it be the privi- 
leged lot of any one of you, to discharge the func- 
tions of teacher and expounder of the gospel—to min- 
ister in God’s holy ordinances ? Then how important— 
how vitally useful will become your knowledge! When 
from the pulpit you announce those sacred truths of 





you to march forward in life by your diligent and per- 
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explain that beautiful scheme of salvation which has 
redeemed a fallen world; when you would roll away 
that dark and gloomy cloud of skepticism which hovers 
around so many minds, and build up and establish their 
faith on the eternal basis of revelation and reason; or 
when in the walks of private life, you shall minister 
consolation and comfort to those who, in the language 
of Holy Writ, are weary and heavy laden, and seek 
for rest ; or even when it shall be your mournful task to 
sit by the couch of a dying friend—to rescue his mind 
from its perplexities, and sorrows, and direct it to its 
Maker, unobscured by those clouds of difficulty and 
dismay which had before lowered above his horizon— 
,how necessary [ say, at all such times as these, that 
you should have that knowledge, which, united to true 
piety and holiness, shall enable you to comprehend, and 
to communicate what you comprehend to others! Then 
can you become the physician of the soul, and perform 
the sacred task of administering faithfully to the mind 
diseased. 

But it is not the learned professions alone in which 
your knowledge will be useful. In the most retired 
walks of life, it will be your constant friend and com- 
panion—it will accompany you in the fields—it will 
cheer and animate you in your solitude—it will adorn 
and fit you for the social circle—it is that alone, which, 
united with benevolence and virtue, can enable you to 
realize the beautiful fable of Orpheus, by attuning the 
hearts of others to beat in unison with your own, 
thereby creating that magic spell which, whilst it 
throws around us the charm of pleasure by the intel- 
lectual emotions which it excites, raises at the same 
time all the kindly sympathies of our nature, and com- 
mands all our affections. 

It has been my lot, gentlemen, to travel farther, and 
to see mankind under a greater number of phases than 
you have, and I can confidently say that everywhere 
talent and learning command the admiration and res- 
pect of the world; everywhere do these accomplish- 
ments call forth the homage of mankind—either volun- 
tary or involuntary. It is this homage which makes 
the man of learning the citizen of the world, and gives 
him the hospitality and patronage of nations. The 
man of learning is justly regarded as the benefactor of 
the human race—and the wars and strifes of nations are 
suspended as to him. Even states that have fallen into 
iniquity, and have shed the blood of the innocent, have 
been known to pause in their care¢r, whilst they paid 
a tribute of respect to the man of science. At that 
awful period, when the dreadful guillotine was shed- 
ding torrents of blood in revoiutionary France—when 
the moral elements of our nature seemed, in that devo- 
ted country, to have risen in rebellion against their 
God, and the conscience of man appeared forever si- 
lenced—when the very demon of discord and violence 
seemed for a time to be let loose to plague the nations of 
the world,—even at such a period did the National As- 
sembly stop in its mad career, to pay a tribute of ho- 
mage and respect to science, by decreeing three days 
mourning for the death of Benjamin Franklin. What 
a trophy was this, to have been won by science, amid 
the raging elements of discord and faction, when long- 
established empires were swinging from their moorings. 

And recollect, too, that the honors and applause 
which your learning and talent may win for you, are 











\ 
emphatically yours. They do not come by inheri- 
tance, nor do they pass away from you by the opera- 
tion of the law or the disasters of the times. Can 
wealth and title, derived by inheritance, be looked on 
by you as a possession like this! These things are 
yours by the accident of birth, and not by merit. Are 
you entitled to any applause for their possession--can 
you feel any moral elevation from this source alone? 
And remember, that these things may be yours to-day, 
and be destroyed or in the possession of another to- 
morrow. But talent and learning are forever yours, by 
the unalterable nature of the mind. The aristocracy’ 
of wealth and birth may be overthrown by the revolu- 
tions of trade, or by the onward progress of reform 
or civilization ; but the aristocracy of talent and learn- 
ing will abide with the world’s duration, because, found- 
ed on elements not distributable by the caprice of man, 
or the mutations of fortune, and gaining the support 
and calling forth the admiration of the world, because 
the world cannot dispense with those advantages which 
they shed around them. How little of the fame of 
Aristotle rests upon his wealth and royal honors, upon 
the patronage of Philip, or the teaching of Alexander. 
Who now cares about the title of Bacon, the father of 
modern philosophy ? or who, when he takes his flight 
in imagination through the blue infinite, amid that illi- 
mitable number of starry worlds, with their systems of 
planets moving through the infinitudes of space, and 
contemplates those great laws impressed upon them by 
the omnipotent arm which bind them to their orbits, 
and rule them into order and harmony—who, I say, 
amid such contemplations as these, can pause to ask 
what was the title of Sir Isaac Newton, the great dis- 
coverer of these laws, or to bestow praise on the phi- 
losopher for the mere possession of a title? 

There is one other consideration which I must not 
omit to urge upon you, whilst insisting on the neces- 
sity of continued labor for the accumulation of know- 
ledge. Never forget the interests of your country—- 
never forget that we have here tried, upon a grander 
and fairer scale than has ever before been exhibited to 
the world, the great experiment of self-government. 
Remember, that upon the success of this experiment, 
depends the cause of liberty throughout the world. 
The patriot and philanthropist, the king and the noble- 
man, are looking with equal anxiety, though with op- 
posing wishes, to the result. Hitherto the advocate of 
despotism has pointed to the turbulent democracies of 
Greece, and to the domineering and licentious spirit of 
the overshadowing commonwealth of Rome, and asked 
in triumph, whether you would renew the scenes which 
were once exhibited on those brilliant theatres ? whe- 
ther, after looking into the faithful page of history, and 
marking well the stages through which these ancient 
republics have passed down to the great cemetery of 
nations: first behoiding corruption and degeneracy, then 
despotism and weakness, then the barbarian, the Ma- 
cedonian, the Goth, the Vandal, and the Hun, pouring 
on them the vials of their wrath, and revelling in their 
ill-gotten wealth ?—whether, with this melancholy ca- 
reer of the ancient republics before us, we could wish 
again to evoke from the tomb of ages the genius of de- 
mocracy? But we have boldly tried anew the solution 
of the great problem of self-government, with advan- 
tages not possessed by the ancient world. The eye of 
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mankind is on us; and whether we shall succeed, or add 
another to the number of splendid failures, depends on 
ourselves. Remember, that sovereignty pervades our 
empire like the very air we breathe ; it descends to the 
farthest—and binds the most distant together. When 
the people are sovereign, all must depend on their intel- 
ligence and virtue. No matter what may be our des- 
tiny in life-—-no matter where, in this widely spread 
system of confederated republics, our lot may be cast, 
it is impossible to shake from ourselves our just share 
of the responsibility. Noone of us can fold his arms 
in indolence and repose, and say that he has nothing to 
do with the success of our government. We are indi- 
vidually responsible for the result. Apathy and igno- 
rance, on the part of the people, would at once remove 
the barriers to usurpation and tyranny of our rulers. 
Every man of talent and virtue, no matter what may 
be his calling, is an obstacle in the path of the usurper. 
Ten pious men would have saved Sodom; and a few 
Virtuous intelligent citizens have saved many a nation 
from disgrace and ruin. 

Before I quit this subject of the pursuit of know- 
ledge, let me impress upon you the importance not only 
of extending your learning as long as you shall live, 
but of not suffering any portion of that which you 
have acquired to be lost. Tost persons who have 
passed even honorably through their collegiate career, 
are apt to neglect the abstruser sciences, when they 
enter upon the active business of life; because these 
address themselves principally to the intellect, and are 
not so fraught with those interesting associations of 
hope, and joy, and sympathy, which cling to the produc- 
tions of the poet and the novellist. They do not teem 
with passion and feeling, and do not call into such ac- 
tive exercise the sensibilities of our nature. It has 
been well remarked, however, that this want of the 
power of awakening the feelings, this defect of vital 
warmth in the abstruser sciences, is not without its ad- 
vantages. Some of the finest pleasures of our nature 
are those of pure intellect, without any mixture of hu- 
man passion. When the mind has been agitated by 
the cares of the world, irritated by folly, or disgusted 
by vice, it is an attainment of no despicable importance 
to be able for a while to divest itself of its connection 
with mankind, by taking refuge in the abstractions of 
science, where there is no object to drag it back to the 
events of the past or revive the fever of its sensibility. 
It is like passing from the burning rays of a vertical 
sun, into the delicious coolness of the grotto. 

The next subject to which I would call your atten- 
tion, is the principles by which you should be go- 
verned; and the conduct which you should pursue 
in the several professions and occupations which you 
may respectively follow in life. And here I shall not 
pause to give you advice as to the profession which 
you should select—for most of you have already made 
your selections,—nor to discuss the relative advantages 
which belong to them; nor will I occupy your time by 
pointing out the dangers of ambition, and advising you 
to confine your views to the walks and stations of pri- 
vate life alone. I will not endeavor to repress within 
you the heavings of a laudable ambition. I will not 
check that desire for fame and for reputation, that shall 
be reared on those generous deeds and noble achieve- 


your country, or at the augmentation of the happiness 
of the world. These feelings were implanted in your 
bosoms by your Maker, for great and useful purposes— 
with reason, and virtue, and revelation to govern them— 
and impossible would it be to eradicate them, if it were 
attempted; and rash and presumptuous, if it were pos- 
sible. I know full well that the bosom of generous 
youth throbs with the desire for fame and distinction— 
with a longing for immortality—and that each one of 
you, when he looks forward to the day when his body 
shall rest beneath the green sod of the valley, would 
wish that his deeds were entwined with his country’s 
glory—that his name were embalmed on the page of 
her history, and repeated by millions, whose grateful 
hearts should join in pzans of praise to their country’s 
benefactor. Nature spoke forth in all her candor, by 
the mouth of the dying Pushmataha, the Choctaw chief, 
in that touching exclamation—“ When I am gone, let 
the big guns be fired over me.” 

You are now, young men, under the impulse of those 
stimulating desires—with advantages which few may 
enjoy—about to enter the world along with others of a 
similar age. You are fast advancing, to fill the places of 
those who are fast retiring, to give place to a new gene- 
ration. You have to look forward for a few short 
years only, and you behold the aspect of society 
changed. The venerable fathers who have borne the 
heat and burthen of the day, are dropping one after 
another into the grave, and soon they will all be gone— 
and you, together with others who are now just en- 
tering into the busy scenes of independent life, are 
to occupy the houses, and own the property, and fill 
the offices, and possess the power, and direct the influ- 
ence, that are now in other hands. The various de- 
partments of business, in private and public life; the 
pulpit and the bar; our courts of justice, and halls of 
legislation ; our civil, religious and literary institutions ; 
all in short that constitutes the complex machinery of 
society, and goes to make life useful and happy, are to 
be in your hands and under your control. Far be it 
from me, to excite your vanity by such representations 
as these. It is rather to impress on your minds the 
responsibilities which you are to assume, and the duties 
which you are to discharge. It is, that I may stimulate 
you to enter upon the race which you are to run, with 
all the resolution of the combatants at the Olympic 
games. 

When then, gentlemen, you shall have selected your 
professions, if you enter them with a determination of 
acquiring a reputation superior to names hourly swept 
away among the refuse of fame, you must combine 
labor with perseverance. 

Vitanda est improba siren 

Desidia— 
In the language of Dr. Johnson, you must acquire the 
art of sapping what you cannot batter; and the habit 
of vanquishing obstinate resistance, by obstinate at- 
tacks. The great men of the world are the real work- 
ing men, whatever may be their professions; such men 
were Socrates and Plato, Demosthenes and Circero of 
antiquity ; and such have been the Luthers, the Bacons, 
the Newtons of modern times, and such all men are 
compelled to be, who would gratify a laudable ambition 
for usefulness and distinction. 





ments, which aim at the elevation of the character of 


Let me guard you particularly against too much pro- 
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crastination in your exertions. Let your labors com- 
mence with your first entry into your professions. 
Youth is eminently the fittest season for establishing 
habits of industry. Rare indeed are the examples of 
men, who, when their earlier years have been spent in 
dull inactivity or triflng amusements, are afterwards 
animated with the love of glory, or instigated even by 
the dread of want, to undergo that labor to which they 
have not been familiarized. And far, too, very far, are 
they from the enjoyment of happiness in the midst of 
their idleness. ‘They find this state not merely joyless, 
but painfully tormenting; they are racked with cares, 
which they can neither explain nor alleviate; and, 
through the mere want of pursuits, they are harassed 
with more galling solicitude, than even disappointment 
occasions to the man of business. Wearied they are 
at last with doing nothing, and form hasty resolutions 
and vain designs of doing something—when, starting 
aside from the very approach of toil, they leave it un- 
done forever and forever. Look around you into so- 
ciety—and see upon whom its favors and its patronage 
are bestowed. Are they not the steady and the labor- 
ing? And remember, too, that when you have once 
formed the habit of patient industry, it will fortify 
your virtue against the most dangerous temptations, by 
blunting the keen appetite for sensuality, and closing 
up the first avenues to dishonesty. It opens a broader 
field for the display of every talent, and inspires you 
with new vigor for the performance of every profes- 
sional and social duty. Look around—and ask who 
they are who compose the dissipated, profligate, vicious 
society of each neighborhood—and you will be answered 
everywhere, they are the idle and the indolent—who 
have no occupations in life, or who labor not in those 
which they have selected. 

In addition to that labor and perseverance which 
you must carry with you into your several professions, 
if you would aim at distinction, let me exhort you, by 
all means, never to lose sight of virtwous principle in 
your actions. In your dealings with mankind, carry 
about you always a sense of duty fortified by the 
purest morality. The mens conscia sibi recti is the most 
valuable treasure which man can possess. Fle alone 
can move forward steadily and uniformly, who acts upon 
virtuous principle. The efforts of men not thus trained 
must ever be desultory and occasional. Their conduct 
rests on no fixed principle, and is rarely directed to 
any noble end. With such persons, intellect degene- 
rates into craft, and anger rankles into malignity. All 
salutary restraint is resisted, and the most judicious 
admonitions are urged in vain. 

But it is upon those who may enter into political life, 
that I would especially urge this advice. Itis true, we 
have one of the most perfect governments ever yet de- 
vised by the wisdom of man. But let us never forget, 
that the wave which wafts the welcome ship into our har- 
bor, may sometimes infold the deadly crocodile. With 
an extent of territory almost as great as that of the Ro- 
man Empire, stretching from the lakes almost to the tro- 
pics, and producing every variety of climate and every 
species of production ; withan expanse from east to west, 
from ocean to ocean—with six and twenty republics al- 
ready formed, and others rapidly springing into vigorous 
existence, all united together by one great and general 
system of confederation—with a local government for 
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each one,—and with the sovereignty of the people ac- 
knowledged to be the mainspring of the whole,—with 
such a system as this, we must not wonder that the 
parts should sometimes jar and grate upon each other— 
that interest should spring into collision with interest— 
that heart-burnings and jealousies should exist—that 
Ephraim should sometimes vex Judah, and Judah 
Ephraim—and that, when the quarrels of this band of 
brothers should wax warm, a cloud of darkness should 
hover over our troubled horizon, and obscure the bright 
prospects of thefuture. All these are evils incidental to 
the very best government that has ever yet been de- 
vised, and evils which are calculated to generate party 
spirit in all the intensity of rancor and intolerance, and 
to produce that greedy appetite for present popu- 
larity, which may too often tempt the weak aspirant 
to sacrifice, for the interest of the moment, that which 
will dim forever and irretrievably, the lustre of his 
name. Never, gentlemen, whatever may be the tempt- 
ing prize that is placed before you, condescend to be- 
come the instruments of selfish party leaders. Never, 
in the eagerness of your desire for present advance- 
ment, should you forget the consequences which await 
you in the future. Never practice upon that miserable 
maxim of Themistocles, that by deceiving to-day, you 
may acquire a strength that will bid defiance on the 
morrow—that if Greece can but be deceived for the 
present, the walls of Athens will be built on the mor- 
row, and bid defiance to the leagued states of Greece. 
Such wretched policy as this does always overreach 
itself, and bring on its own unpitied, unlamented punish- 
ment, even in this world. The faithful page of history 
has told us how Themistocles was at last driven forth 
from his courfry, a wanderer and a refugee in the land 
of his enemies. Broken-hearted and disconsolate, how 
many longing lingering looks, did he cast back on that 
ill-fated, ungrateful city, that sent him forth from those 
very walls which his political cunning had reared. And 
the dissensions of Greece, and the frightful plague of 
Athens, and the Peloponesian war, and lastly, Philip 
and the Macedonians, but too eloquently tell the melan- 
choly consequences of the insidious designs and into- 
lerable injustice of that Athenian policy, which, in its 
eagerness for present aggrandizement, forgets the awful 
retribution of the future. 

Every politician in this country must have his seasons 
of difficuity, of doubt, and of temptation—moments 
when present interest and a desire for popularity will 
urge in one direction, whilst truth and duty will impel 
into the other. My advice to you in such perplexities, 
is, that you should adhere steadily and firmly to prin- 
ciple. By such conduct, the real greatness of the soul 
is demonstrated. Then, and then alone, you will have 
nothing to fear, and nothing to repent of. Nulla palles- 
cere culpa will be the palladium that will secure the 
citadel of the heart. And should the hour of your fall 
from political elevation then come,—under the sweet 
consolations of an approving conscience, you can retire 
to the shades of private life. But the fall of the politi- 
cian of principle and virtue is seldom hopeless—virtue, 
even in this world, is sooner or later rewarded. ‘ And 
thus does it happen, that the man who steadily adheres 
to principle, amid all the political storms which may 
agitate his country, does rarely fall from political emi- 
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the rather resemble some great and mighty Alp, seated 
on the immoveable basis of ages, around whose top the 
clouds of Heaven may gather and the lightnings play— 
against whose sides the winds and rains may beat ; but 
when the elemental strife is past, and the darkness 
which had shrouded it for a time is rolled away, there 
it stands, in all its sublimity, unaltered and unscathed.” 

But before I pass from the theme of politics, let me 
exhort you, never to forget the duties that belong to 
private life, whilst you are discharging those that are 
public. Never neglect that little circle to which you 
may be all in all—cultivate its love, and win its friend- 
ship ; and in turn, it will always furnish the mind with 
the purest motives, and communicate to the generous 
heart the strongest stimulus. And above all, never 
forget those beings who have watched and guided you 
along the path of your infancy; who have rejoiced in 
your joys, and grieved in your sorrows; who have so 
often shed over you the bitter tear of solicitude, and 
sent to Heaven the silent, fervent, pious prayer for your 
welfare, whilst you have lain upon your pillows in the 
slumbers of night, all thoughtless and unconscious. 
Your love and veneration for your parents will sup- 
ply you with the noblest impulses. Who is there, 
that docs not admire the filial love of the great Epa- 
minondas, who declared that the greatest pleasure 
which the renowned victory of Leuctra had afforded 
him, consisted in the reflection, that his aged parents 
had lived to rejoice in his fortune, and in the glory of 
their country ? Thus it happens, that the duties of 
private life do so rarely conflict with those of the pub- 
lic; and perhaps, the loftiest specimen of humanity, is 
the man, the aspirings of whose heart for the good of 
man knows no limitations—whose longings and whose 
conceptions on this subject, overleap all the barriers of 
geography—who, looking on himself as a brother of 
the species, links every spare energy which belongs to 
him with the cause of its melioration—who can em- 
brace, within his ample desires, the whole family of 
mankind--and who, in obedience to a heaven-born 
movement of principle within him, separates himself 
to some big and busy enterprise, which is to tell on the 
moral destinies of the world—but who can at the same 
time mix up the softness of private virtue with the 
habit of so sublime a comprehension ; and amid those 
magnificent darings of thought and of performance, the 
mildness of his benignant eye can still cheer the retreat 
of his family, and spend the charm and the sacredness 
of piety among all its members—can mingle himself, 
in all the gentleness of a soothed and smiling heart, 
with the playfulness of his children, and can find 
strength to shed the blessings of his presence and his 
counsel over the vicinity around him. Would not the 
combination of so much grace with so much loftiness, 
only serve the more to aggrandize him? And would 
you not pronounce him to be the fairest specimen of 
our nature, who could so call out all your tenderness, 
while he challenged and compelled al! your veneration? 

The time to which I have limited myself in this ad- 
dress, admonishes me that I must hasten to a close, 
although there be many a topic left untouched, which I 
would fain exhibit to your view. But there is one, 
gentlemen, too solemn and too vitally important to us 
all, to be passed over, even by me, in silence. Need I 
say, that it is the sacred subject of religion. My ad- 








vice to you is, that you should cultivate within your- 
selves a religious, pious spirit. No matter what may 
be your destiny in life, let the Bible, that holy repository 
of the truths of Christianity and of an elevated noble 
morality, be your constant companion. Read it, and 
ponder well over its solemn precepts. 

“T have carefully and regularly perused the Serip- 
tures,” says one who combined unbounded learning 
with a virtuous heart, who had travelled among many 
countries, learned many languages, studied many laws 
and examined many systems of religion—“‘I have 
carefully and regularly perused the Scriptures,” said 
this great man, “and am of opinion that this volume, in- 
dependent of its divine origin, contains more sublimity, 
purer morality, more important history, and finer 
strains of eloquence, than can be collected from all 
other books, in whatever language they may have been 
written.” Beware then how you treat a subject whose 
indispensable importance is solemnly announced in that 
book ; and if the words of levity, when you are speak- 
ing of the Bible, should ever rise to your lips, pause and 
reflect how great must be your presumption, in im- 
piously daring to throw ridicule on that book, which 
has been truly said, in every onset of its foes, to have 
risen with renewed strength, with extended empire, and 
with brighter prospects. Remember that it has fought 
the battle with the idolatries and atheism of Greece and 
Rome, sanctioned by the rescripts of emperors and 
supported by the formidable power of those legions, 
who had already pushed forward the dominion of Rome 
until the “‘o’er canopied horizon failed,” and against 
the fearful odds it has triumphed. It has fought the 
battle with the superstitions and corruptions of popery, 
that had been gathering strength for a thousand years, 
and triumphed. It has fought the battle with infidelity, 
panoplied in talent and genius and marshalled by her 
ablest and most zealous captains, and triumphed. Well 
then may I urge the constant study of such a book ; it 
will give rise to that contemplation which purifies the 
heart. The inspired writer has said, that you should 
not be always gay. It is well—yea, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary, if you would cleanse the heart of the demons 
that may haunt it--that you should sometimes leave 
the multitude, and give yourselves up to the solemnities 
and the severities of self-examination, and the awful 
stillness of religious contemplation. 

In these seasons of retirement, you will find many 
great and valuable opportunities for trimming your 
lamps, which the public theatre of the world affords 
younot. Here are no flatterers to deceive-—no enemies 
to intimidate you. Here you may trace out the secret 
sources of those corruptions which may threaten you 
with pollution, and of those passions which may lead 
you astray. There is nothing which can so effectually 
and silently infuse that unfeigned, unaffected modera- 
tion, which calms and tranquillizes the mind amidst the 
storms of life, as a spirit of devotionand prayer. Man, 
it has well been said, is a religious animal—his wants, 
and his weaknesses, and his imperfections, amid the 
wildest, as amid the more genial scenes of the world, 
proclaim his dependence on a God—all nature cries 
aloud through her works, that there is one. And well 
might the great philosopher of a past age have ex- 
claimed, in view of these luminous facts: “I would 
rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and the Tal- 
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mud, and the Alkoran, than that this universal frame 
is without a mind.” We are all occasionally liable in 
our career through life, to meet with difficulties and 
distresses which cannot be alleviated by man, or even 
communicated to friends. There are none, no matter 
how they may scem to bask in the sunshine of pros- 
perity, who are exempt from these trials and vicissi- 
tudes. The mind cannot wholly escape from them— 
they cling to our very associations, and causes light as 
air may crowd them thick and heavy upon the soul. 
**It may be a sound— 

A tone of music—summer’s eve—-or spring-- 

A flower—the wind--the ocean—which shall wound— 

Striking the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound ; 

And how and why we know not, nor can trace 

Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind.”? 

On such occasions as these, religion and religion alone, 
is the solace of the mind. It is that alone which can 
calm and neutralize our woes, and point us beyond the 
dark and troubled horizon of this world, to the brighter 
prospects of another. 

Go then, gentlemen, with a fixed determination to 
run with vigor, with virtue, and with piety, the race that 
is before you. In the name of the Faculty of this Col- 
lege, whose instructions you have received, whose pre- 
cepts you have honored, and who will be proud of your 
future distinctions, and rejoice in your future prosperity, 
do I call on you for exertion. In the name of those 
companions of your studies who are now assembled 
around you, whose conduct has this year won the ap- 
plause of all, whilst it has added a new lustre to our 
venerable Alma Mater, and whom you may be proud 
indeed to illustrate—in their name, 1 exhort you to a 
life of virtue and of usefulness. That long list of great 
and venerable names, that have gone forth from our 
halls, to grace and to adorn the walks of private and 
public life—the very genius of the spot on which you 
have pursued your studies—all raise expectations which 
you must not deceive, and call for exertions which you 
must not withhold. And now, gentlemen, I bid you an 
affectionate farewell, with the fervent prayer, that that 
Being who doeth his will, and ruleth in the armies of 
heaven, may guide and direct you through this world, 
as he did the children of Israel through the wilderness ; 
and when your heads shall be “ whitened with the 
snows of age,” and your limbs “ stiffened with the frosts 
of winter,” may you be able to look back on a life of 
beneficent and useful action, and forward to an eternity 
of bliss. 





ALBERT AND ROSALIE: 
A DOMESTIC STORY. 
By the author of ‘Guy Rivers,” ‘‘ Mellichampe,” ‘* The Ye- 
massee,”? the ** Partisan,’ &c. 
I 

She sat beside the lattice and looked forth 
Upon the waters. A smooth stream went by, 
Playfully murmuring, and along its banks, 
Making a pleasant music. ”T was the hour, 
When, shooting through the light wave, his canoe 
Bore him that loved her, when, in other days, 
Her own love, deeply hallowed by its truth, 
Was sanctified by hope and trust in Heaven— 
In Heaven and him! °T was the hour, and there, 
The waters lay in light—the silvery light 
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Of the sweet moon, that gliding through the trees, 

Pour’d down her rich smile on them. A sweet breeze 

Came from the opposite shore, and would have borne 

The birdlike streamer of his little barque, 

And made her sail swell out, as if it felt, 

And loved, the love-assigned office. T'was the hour, 

But still he came not. A sad servitor 

That ever watched her heart, and had a look 

Of frowning sorrow, and was named Despair, 

Rebuked her eyes that looked for him in vain, 

And bade her hope not. Wherefore looked she then, I 
Thus ever, and still earnestly, with hope, 

That seemed but a sweet sorrow ? Who shall tell 
If thought was in that fondness ?—if the mind s 
Went with the unconscious eye; and, in that glance 

Of wild abstraction, if the expression strong, 

Had reason for its guide? It was alas! 

But the sad habit of her form that now 

Kept her a watcher. Her sad eyes looked forth, 

Unmonitored by mind,—from memory !— 

She saw not the bright waters—not the moon— 

Not the fair prospect !—All was vacancy, 

To that unheeding mourner! She had gazed 

Till all grew dark before her!—She had thouglit, 
Till thought had swoll’n to madness !—She had felt, é 
Till feeling, like some fever, ate away 
The heart it fed on. 








Il 

"Twas a cruel tale ‘ 
Told by the villagers, of an early love, ; ' 
And hapless indiscretion :—Such a tale, 
As erring, but fond, natures, aptly leave 
In every valley where warm spirits dwell, 
And sunny maidens. Rosalie was young,— 
Lovely as young. A childish excellence, 
Infantile grace, with archness intermixed, 
Play’d in her look, and sparkled in her eye, 
Which glowed with ravishing fires, from a dark orb, 
That had a depth like Heaven! A cheek, fair 
And delicate as a rose leaf newly blown ;— 
A brow like marble—lofiy and profuse, 
With the rich brown of her o’er-gathering hair!— 
These were her beauties—nor in these, alone, 
Was she held worthy to be sought of love 
In frequent worship. The rich, rosy lips, 
That played and parted ever with a smile, 
Becoming, with mixed dignity and love,— 
Had music there a dweller. Many a night 
Her wild song, o’er those waters, silenced them, 
And their rough murmurs, to the spell-bound ears 
Of her enamored hearers. She would sing, 
As if song were an element, and she, 
The gay, glad bird, just fitted to extend 
Her bright wings o’er its bosom, and go forth,— 
Bringing rich notes to earth from the high Heaven, 
To which sweet echoes ever bore them back !— 
And in her rustic home,—and, with the crowd 
That came about her ever,-—’twas a sway, 
Queen-like and undisputed, which she bore, 
And which they gave her ;--nor, in this abused,— 
The power she wielded had its spells in love, 
And gentleness, and true thought—never in scorn, 
Or any wayward impulse or caprice, 
Solicitous, to humble or deny :—- 
The Queen of loveliness, she was no less 
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The Queen of modesty and maiden grace, 
Unchallenged in each subject’s heart, and there, 
Having a home or palace, at her will. 
Hl 

What wonder, then, if many lovers came 
To woo that maiden? Never maiden yet 
Had sway like hers in the secluded vale, 
Where stood her dwelling. From afar and near 
Came the tall rustics in their Sunday garb 
‘T'o see, and seck her. From the distant hills, 
Where fame and fond report had made her known, 
They came on mixed pretences. Having seen, 
Their feet grew fasten’d, and their amorous hearts 
Dissolv’d away to weakness, while they bow’d, 
And spoke their several loves, but spoke in vain. 
Not proud, nor coy, the maiden yet was choice, 
And sought a kindred spirit for her own, 
When she should give her heart,—and him she found— 
So thought she fondly,—for the youth was fair,—- 
A gentle youth, to whom a better sphere, 
And an occasional travel in far Jands 
FIad taught the polish of the citizen, 
Subduing the rude manners, and bestowing 
The grace of social life-—the symmetry 
Of movement and expression, while it takes 
The sharp, rough edge from lenguage, and refines, 
‘To unobtrusive sweetness, the discourse, 
That soothes the ear it never should assail. 
Ile had departed from his native home, 
Leaving his father’s hills, in early youth, 
When Rosalie—herself a dweller there— 
Was yet achild. Returning, she was then, 
A child no longer. With the rest, he saw, 
And with a better fortune than the rest 
Ile sought her out and wooed her. ’Tis a tale— 
A chronicle of sorrow, not of shame, 
Sacred in memory, in the heart secure, 
And sweetly dear, though sad ! 

IV 
We linger now,— 

We would not hasten in our narrative, 
To its sad close. But, on their early loves,-- 
‘The hours when they were happy, with no thought, 
‘To promise the thick sorrow that o’ercame, 
And tore their hearts asunder—let us pause. 
She loved but him of all the valley round— 
She saw but him of all the suitors there— 
She heard but his discourse—knew but his form, 
And had no thought, no feeling for the rest! 
The sunset hour still brought him o’er the lake,— 
‘The sunset hour still found her watching there, 
Where now we see her. From the opposite shore, 
Her eye could note his little, light canoe, 
When first emerging from the reedy banks, 
It broke the quiet waters into smiles. 
She saw him trim his sail, and every change 
Of movement she discerned ; and, through her heart, 
Seeing, as through a glass, where every hope, 
Had lent some light, and every love gave power, 
She thought the very smile upon his lips, 
Grew visible to her gaze. Thus, day by day, 
For months, in a sweet silence of discourse, 
‘They moved and met each other with their hearts, 
Having no other speech. But the time came,— 
‘Too soon, perchance, though slow to youthful hope— 











When love should shape his language. ”I'was an hour, 
In early spring—love’s season and the flower’s, 
Season of budding eyes, and blessing hearts!— 
Nature was in her sweet virginity, 
When they walked forth ? the garden. Lovely buds, 
Clustering in leafy cells, gave promise meet 
Of untold fruitage—brightly the sun shone, 
Yet inoppressive, for his slanting rays, 
Came broken thro’ the forest. All around, 
Young flower and humming insect--bird and breeze, 
Partaking of youth’s happiest harmonies, 
Murmured in gladness to the delicate sense, 
That glowed in its fresh feelings. Rosalie, 
Hung on her lover’s arm—yet undeclared, 
His passion for her. The young maiden’s heart, 
Gushed with its sweet o’erfulness, while the tear 
Of an unstudied joy upon her cheek, 
Trembled in light, and then exhaled away 
In odor ;—till he grew a worshipper, 
And had no words, save in his eloquent eyes 
Which spoke that language of sublimer love-- 
Too pure for common syllables,—too like 
The high devotion of an innocent heart, 
Looking through gentle fears, and blessing hopes, 
As to its God! Together they walked on, 
*Till the groves thicken’d, and the silent trees, 
Closed round them like a dwelling ; with no eye 
To peer into that holy home of love, 
Scaring its trembling, tried inhabitants ! 
He spoke—he spoke at last! He spoke of love, 
And the breeze echoed him, and murmured ‘love ;’ 
And every flower and leaf had a sweet name, 
Love-written, upon them; and a print of hearts, 
United, grew, like flower and leaf together,— 
And Rosalie and Albert, thence, were one! 
V 

Silent before so long, their prison’d souls 
Then gushed in mutual language, and poured forth, 
In homage to each other, the fond thoughts, 
The dreams by night, the fancies thro’ the day, 
Which had possessed and purified them long. 
Their thoughts were so much music, and they spoke, 
In sweetest measures ;—even as the bird just ’scaped 
From the close cagings of some gentle dame, 
Showing its freedom’s consciousness in song 
Not less than flight. Love was their monitor,— 
Love their companion—love their pleasant charge. 
In Rosalie, it spoke in gentlest sighs, 
A broken language,—in a start of song, 
Capricious, wild, that suddenly came forth, 
Evenas a playful bird from out his brake, 
As suddenly retiring into shade, 
And trembling at its own audacity. 
She was a sweet dependant, and her arm 
Hung on his own so fondly—and her head 
Drooped with her joy, like some dew-laden flower 
Upon his bosom ;—and he loved the more 
For such dependance. Noble and erect, 
He clasped her to his heart, and his eye gleamed 
With pride and pleasure when surveying hers, 
His sweet melodious voice, deep, organ-like, 
Went to her heart at every uttered word, 
Making his love a power, whose sway, secure, 
And conscious of its own security, 
Forbore to wrong, and with exaction sweet, 
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Solicited the boon, as ’twere a boon, 

When, in her heart, the spelling passion there 
Proclaimed it his own right. He was a man, 
Among the thousand! Unassuming, he 

Might yet assume, unquestioned. Gentleness, 
And a strange strength—a calm, o’erruling strength— 
Were mixed within him so, that neither took, 
Possession from the other—neither rose 

In mastery or passion; but both grew, 
Harmoniously together.—In |.'s strength, 

The mighty oak had likeness—gentleness, 

In him was like the rosy parasite— 

The flush spring gives it, wrapping it around, 
With sweetest color, and adorning grace. 

His soul, refined beyond the rustic world, 

Had yet no city vices. He had kept, 

Its whiteness unprofaned, and he could lift 

His heart to Heaven in hope—his eye on man, 
Iiaving no fear—his hope to Rosalie, 

As to an object of abiding love, 

Without one taint of base or sinful thought. 


VI 

True joy, still born of heaven, is blessed with wings, 
And, tired of earth, it plumes them back again, 
And so we lose it. A sad change came o’er 
The fortunes of the pair, whose loves have been 
Our theme of song—a sad change that oft, 
Comes o’er love’s fortunes in all lands and homes, 
Nor spares the humblest. Rosalie was young 
In fancy, as in years! Truly she loved, 
And yet not wisely. Had her heart replied 
To any question of its love for him 
To whom she pledged it, she had warmly spoke 
Of its devotion—but her fancy, quick, 
Roving and playful, was not yet subdued, 
To that sweet-tempered, fond, exclusiveness, 
Which shuts out every object from the thought, 
Save of that one to whom all thought is given. 
The early train of her admirers gone,— 
‘The crowd that flattered her with looks and words, 
That gave her homage, and pronounced her praise, 
In sweet eulogium, vanished,—she grew sad,— 
The praises of her lover were in looks, 
And constant, sweet devotion—seldom in words:— 
And sometimes, too, he spoke her chidingly, 
Though still in truest love. He spoke to her 
As one who lived forever in his thought, 
A part of him and it—the dearest part,-- 
But yet he spoke her truly ;—with no burst 
Of fraudulent praise that runs away with truth, 
And gives habitual error place for sway, 
In the deluded bosom. Calm,—-serene,— 
His thoughts were clear and honest; and his words, 
Still chosen most gently, were not yet disguised 
To please the ear of tingling vanity. 
Though loving him beyond all other men, 
She would have had him, like the rest that came, 
A flattering wooer. His substantial worth, 
She valued truly ; but, not yet content, 
She deemed it might be mingled with those sweets,— 
False sweets that lead to sadness !—which were dear 
To youthful faney and a thoughtless heart ;— 
And in the wantonness of her sportful moods 
Sull craving this frail incense, she would turn, 
Capriciously away, when most he sought 





Her ear and presence ; and, in gayest crowds 
Lose the dear hour, so rich in love’s esteem,— 
And barter truest pleasures and high worth, 
Trifling with feelings which should be secure, 
As they are sacred, for the idlest game 
That ever butterfly pursued in May. 
Vil 

Yet did he not reproach her. At the first 
He gently prayed that she might live for him, 
And know and love him better. Much he strove 
To teach her, that, thus bound for life together, 
Her study, like his own, should be to make 
Her heart familiar with its offices—— 
Those offices of sweet, domestic love, 
Which cannot dream of gay society, 
And the insiduous flattery of the crowd 
Having no fireside duties. Fondly sull, 
With indirect speech, he told his wishes o’er, 
And whispered counsels such as love might hear 
And only love could utter. But her ear 
Turned from him, with a playful, sad caprice, 
And she would leave him, or in mood more wild 
Reply in tones impatient, till at last 
The youth grew into sadness as she feared, 
When they were wedded, that her love might change 
Even into hatred, as he could not bring 
His nature to a level with the herd, 
Whose flatteries so misled her. He grew sad, 
And yet he sought her fondly as before,-- 
Fondly he sought her—still entreating her, 
With his own love which was all earnestness, 
And still regarding her and her alone !-- 
For he had been an orphan—few his friends, 
And few the ties that bound him. None of strength 
Save that close one with her. Wonder not, then, 
He sorrowed at her sad infirmity ;— 
The loss of Rosalie was loss of all! 

Vill 

One night there was a bridal in the vale, 
A rustic bridal. Mirth and pleasant cheer, 
Sweet music, and gay lights--laughter and glee, 
Assembled young and old—all that could make 
A dear occasion dearer, mingled then, 
And the vale rang with joy. Our lovers came, 
And revell’d with the rest. Never before 
Had Rosalie look’d brighter: Mid the crowd, 
She was beheld of all the crowd alone—- 
She was the bright star to which every eye 
Seemed turned as in devotion—She the light 
Of every fancy—the fair Queen who swayed 
O’er every heart, even now, as in the time, 
When all were wooers, and no heart preferred, 
Had won hers to a singleness of hope 
And bound it with itself. In her sweet song, 
They gathered round, and had old memories 
Of hours when hope was theirs. They praised her 

strains, 
And watched the eloquent pleasure in her eye 
That said their praise was sweet. From song to song 
They led her with beguiling flatteries, 
And when the dance began, they crowded round 
Centending for her hand. 
There was one dance, 

Brought from a foreign Jand—a winning dance, 
Whose sweet, voluptuous twinings witched the heart, 
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Into a sad forgetfulness, and wrought 
Strange fevers and wild fancies in the blood, 
’T was from a land where vice in many a form, 
Had sapp’d society, and torn away 
The pillars of religion ;—where the name 
Of wife i 
Of shame and prostitution-—where the pride 
Of virtue is uuknown--where character 
Is but a thing of barter and stale use, 
And fashion makes a crime necessity. 
1X 

“You will not mingle, dearest Rosalie, 
Among these dancers.” 

It was thus he spoke, 
As he beheld some suitors for her hand 
Crowding around, impatient to enwrap 
Her form in the impassioned, wild caress 
Of that voluptuous motion. 

“ And why not?” 


but another name for all 


Straight, she replied. 
* Have we not spoke of it, 
Dear Rosalie, already ? Hast thou not 
Joined with me in the thought, that virtuous minds 
Must shrink at contact so familiar, 
With stranger persons; and regard th’ embrace, 
So very free as this, as a sad scorn 
Of all those barriers, idle though they seem, 
Which make the outworks of nice chastity ?-- 
Thou wilt not join these dancers?” 
“But L will !?— 
Thus, the capricious damsel, to the youth, 
Who pleadingly besought her, then replied,— 
As, turning from him, she bestowed her hand 
On one who seized it with triumphant joy, 
Having the victory—for lhe had urged 
The cause of that fond movement; and, to her, 
The pledged wife of another, had discussed 
The question of that nice propriety, 
Which woman must not argue, and yet feel! 
“But I will dance it, Albert, as I please, 
Or not, if so it please me. And why not?— 
{ am not yet a bond-woman, methinks, 
And such constraint as this, would most beseem 
A petty household tyranny,—the rule 
Of modern Blue Beard, than the free regard 
Of one who seeks for sympathies, not slaves.” 
And, with these words, she joined the whirling group, 
While Albert turned away and left the hall. 
x 
Next morning came a letter to the maid, 
And this its language : 
** Dearest Rosalie,— 
Still dear, though, from this moment, I resign 
All claim to call thee so exclusively— 
I leave thee. When this scrawl thou read’st, my feet 
Shall be beyond these mountains—other climes 
Will soon receive me, and on distant waves, 
The foreign bark shall bear me,—still fro.u thee. 
farewcell—farewell. 
“Oh, it had been my thought, 
That, from the moment thou didst give thyself 
‘To my fond pleadings I should cease to be 
What I am now—a weary wanderer ! 
“That hope is gone forever. Thou hast said 


The words which have unlinked our mutual hearts, 








They being no longer kindred. Thou hast broken 
The flowery twines of love, in thoughtlessness— 
Ah! may it be a sorrow but to one! 

* And I must bear that sorrow. ‘Thou to me, 
Wert all—art all! I may not hope again, 

To find thee in another—and I dare not 

Seek for another in thee. ‘Those cruel words— 

Why didst thou speak them!—ihey have doomed 
both, 

To isolation ;—me to the worse doom, 

Of hopelessness. *Tis nothing now I live for 

Yet never heart could love thee, as did mine. 

And still I love thee--love thee recklessly, 

As loving thee in vain. Henceforth I live, 

As one denied. I cannot love another— 

I would not pray such freedom. I have not 

The elastic temper of the froward boy, 

To change capricious with tic monthly moon, 

Nor share the blight with each sweet st:.r that sets. 

My mind is too subdued—-my character, 

Too formed—too fixed. I must be resolute 

In love as in all other qualities,— 

Having no changing moods—earnest in all, 

Unvarying as the needle, and as true, 

Though the storms howl—these make my nature now. 

Vicissitude has tried me--Poverty, 

Counsell’d, and taught me due stability— 

Affliction chastened,—travel, here and there, 

’Mong strangers in far lands and realms unknown, 

Taught me their several sorrows, and prepared 

To better love the quiet walks of home. 

“T have no home. It had been in thy heart, 
But thou denied’st it lodgment—better pleased 
To make a tenant there of idle moods, 
Enjoyments light and worthless, when in mine, 
Thou hadst a temper—pure, inviolate, 

Sacred to love—sincere—Sacred to thee! 

“Would thine had been to me but thus devote, 

I then had been a hermit. In its cells, 
My thoughts and feelings had been saintly forms, 
Filling each several niche. Morning and night, 
Had found me there a doting worshipper, 
And I had hung it round with swectest store, 
The dearest flowers of love—the purest sweets 
That follow young enjoyment—and that make 
For twin hearts of the gloomy caves of earth, 
A happy home—like Heaven, 
“Thou hast decreed, 

And all these dreams are vanished. I would be, 
Thy tyrant, Rosalie !—Ah, happy she 
Who loves the godlike tyranny of truth. 
Thou would’st not be a bond-woman !— dear to me, 
The sweet bond-service | had pledges to thee. 
Thou’dst do, or not, as so it pleasured thee— 
Ah me! how different from thy thought was mine— 
To do thee pleasure—ay, at mine own pain— 
Was sure to be my sweetest pleasure still ;— 
And to make slaves of my best sympathies,— 
Slaves in thy service,—seemed to my poor heart, 
Their happiest office. 

“We have diflered much-- 


us 


me 


{ ‘ oi ‘ 
Too much for love! If these be thoughts of mine, 


And thou dost scorn them, having thoughts unlike, 
We are not fitted for each other! We must part— 





And it is wisdom! When I gave my love, 
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And pledged my best affections unto thee— 
I pledged thee what, next to thy sacred love, 
I valued more than all the world beside. 
Thou hast not so esteemed my offering— 
‘Thou hast not so esteemed my principles, 
Nor yet maintained thine own, as that we should 
Keep bound with true respect, and mutual pride :— 
’Tis well we part. 
“Yet think not, Rosalie— 
The wayward, sad caprice of the last night, 
Sole cause of my resolve. I might have sighed 
And sorrowed o’er that error, yet forgiven ;-- 
The sin lies deeper. When thou show’st another, 
That difference grows betwixt thy heart and mine, 
Thou dost invite a foreign arbitration :— 
Thou makest our secret hearts a public thing, 
And to the prying eye, and busy hand, 
Of peevish envy, and a tattling scorn, 
Thou dost unveil the sacred, vestal fire, 
Which the mysterious love designed for us— 
For those who love alone! 
“Tf, in my heart, 
Or, in my deed, or language, I had done 
A wrong to thee or thine—where should’st thou look 
For justice ?—Where carry up thy cause, 
In fond appeal ?—Where clamor for redress ?— 
W here—but in my heart !—in our secret shade, 
In sacred moments, when, to love devote, 
We met in mutual fondness! There, had’st thou come, 
And said, as late in public thou didst say, 
“Thou art my tyrant—thou would’st ’slave me quite, 
Make me thy bond-woman and of sympathies, 
Too freely given, make degraded slaves”-—- 
Ah, Rosalie! had’st thou but thought of this, 
I had not now—but let it pass—no more,— 
It is all idle now! 
“ Once more—farewell !-- 
Be happy--and forget me, Rosalie ;—— 
And should’st thou love another, let my words, 
Sink in thy memory, so that thou shalt say 
Nothing in rashness—-so that ye may keep 
The troth between ye as a sacred thing, 
Beyond the gaze of the herd, beyond its speech, 
Beyond its judgment !--value it beyond 
The moment-pleasure always, till your heart, 
Shall grow intoa kindred life and thought, 
With his, towhom thou yield’st it. 
“ And I pray,-- 
*T will be no wrong to him, dear Rosalie, 
That--in thy happier moments, when with him, 
Thou joy’st in life’s most dear realities, — 
The pleasant fireside, the cheerful friend, 
The gladsome child, and the indulgent lord,— 
Thou wilt bestow me one sad memory,— 
One blessing, and forgive me, that, in thus 
Tearing myself away from thee, and life, 
Perchance, I wound thy pride, or touch thy heart, 
With unavoidable pain. Forgive me this, 
And other errors, as, this dreary night, 
When all is sleepless sorrow at my heart, 
1 do forgive thee, who art cause of all! 
Farewell—farewell.” And thus the letter clos’d. 
Xi 
She had no tears—no language. From her lips 
There broke no sound of sorrow, but her eye, 





As if her sense yet Jacked the news it brought, 
Did reperuse that fatal messenger, 
In doubt and hope. A little while she paused, 
And then she sought her chamber, with no word 
‘To those around. Shehad no strength for speech, 
And did not dare, in the uncertain mood 
Of her sad spirit, to look up and meet 
The curious eyes that watched her. Much they sought, 
By various questions and inquisitive glance, 
To learn her secret ;—for the tale was known— 
How soon love’s errors and misfortunes grow, 
The pastime of the cold and common crowd !— 
That Albert had departed from the vale, 
In foreign journey. And she turned away— 
She sought to be alone with herown heart— 
And long and sad their secret conference. 
That heart rebuked itself—her mind rebuked, 
And all her feelings, self-retributive, 
Reproached her with her error. Long the strife, 
They waged within her chamber, till she sank 
In prayer, self-humbled—prostrate on the floor, 
In true contrition. 
“In a heedless hour,” 
‘Twas thus she murmured—“ in a heedless hour, 
My erring spirit, with a fond caprice, 
Has sported with its happiness too much ;— 
Father forgive me—be the punishment, 
Forborne in mercy—teach him to forgive, 
And, oh, restore himto me. In my grief 
I do not heed the shame of such a prayer. 
Restore him—teach him also to forgive.” > 
When she came forth again, her look was changed— 
Herz heart had been subdued. She had been weak, 
She was now strengthened ; yet her sorrow grew 
From that same strengthening, for the scales were gone 
That dimned her vision, and the full extent * 
Of her own loss grew clear and palpable! 
Her error had been one of wantonness— 
The last that love has ever yet forgiven, 
True love that worships with a lofty heart 
And even mood. She felt that she had erred, 
And feared that he—the man of all the world, 
Whom most she loved—calm, true, and resolute, 
Might prove inflexible. No trifler he, 7 
Capricious with fine feelings, and fond ties,— 
But stern, unbending in his principles! 
His rigid purpose, noble and severe, 
Tenacious pride, and changeless character, 
Had been her boast, and best security ! 
It was her joy that no caprice of mood, 
No passing influence of the idle time, 
No popular show, no clamor from the crowd, 
Could move him, erring, from the path of right, 
Love’s path and hers,—those sacred principles, 
Which make all happiness, or it is nought! 
How could she hope a change in such a man, 
How love him still, if so that he could change, 
Even to pity her. Her thought approved, 
Though her heart grieved, his rigor and resolve. ® 
Xi 
‘“‘ Ah, sweet,” cried he,* who of a thousand sweets, 
Has sung most sweetly--“ Sweet, when winter frowns 
And folds hisicechain round us--sweet to dream : 
Of spring’s enamoring charms, and gentle reign! 
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The hopeless heart thus cherishes the form 
Of that which was a hope; even as we seal 
The ashes of the loved one in an urn, 
We keep beside us, ’till we half forget 
That itis ashes. Memory thus endows, 
Even as a God, the insensate clay with life— 
And hallows to the robbed one, in a dream, 
The old, sweet faith, the perished love, and all, 
That made earth worthy to its worshipper! 
But if Hope come not, in alliance close, 
With that creative genius, till we think 
The past may be the future--if it be 
That memory comes alone !~-no guardian she, 
But a stern tyrant, taught in cruel arts 
And sleepless as the agony of guilt. 
It was a sweet hope, counselled her to hope 
Against conviction, 
“Fle will come again,-— 
’T is but awhile--he cannot long forbear— 
He must forgive me, as, so help me Heaven, 
I had forgiven him even sadder wrongs 
And crueller words than these.” 
He did not come—- 
That night, the next, the next--and weeks, went by, 
?Till hope grew sad and sickened in her heart, 
And on her face a visible hand was laid, 
As of a burning sorrow—sleepless and stern,— 
That would not be appeased. 
And socn her friends 
Beheld the change upon her, and they spoke, 
Harshly of Albert: then she chided them, 
Most sternly into silence, and forbade 
That they should speak again upon her griefs ; 
Still was she not ungrateful for the care, 
‘That sought to comfort ; and, as, day by day, 
Her face grew paler and her step more slow, 
Her heart became more gentle than its wont, 
And with a meekness, dovelike, and from Heaven, 
She won a fresher love from all that knew her. 
xXill 
And what of him—so sudden and so stern, 
So quick of apprehension, so resolved, 
So little merciful to his own heart, 
So stern a judge of hers—what now of him ; 
What art may paint his feelings to the sense, 
What eye perceive them, as, that fatal night, 
He fled theinsensate revel! He felt crushed, 
And the devoted feelings of his heart, 
So long her homagers, now all recalled, 
Came home rebellious from that sweeter realm, 
Where they had spent the hours so joyously.-- 
They came to torture, and he fled with them, 
Even as a fugitive—he fled from them,— 
Or strove to fly, but they pursued him close, 
And tore him as he fled! In foreign lands, 
He made himself a home—if that may be 
A home, which is a prison house and scourge! 
He made himself new comrades, day by day, 
And fled from each in turn. He went on, 
And sought new dwellings, only to behold 
Smiles change to frowns—seeking new friends and flow- 
ers 
To find the one grow cold—the other wound. 
The curse of hopelessness, and a premature blight, 
Clung to him in his journey, and the doom 
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Of desolation was unchanged to him!— 
In crowds, in camps, in cities and in fields, 
Where’er he fled, whatever home he sought, 
’T was written still, and Albert was alone. 
XIV 
A bloody war waged in a neighbor land, 
And the perpetual strife in his own mood, 
There led him, as if seeking sympathy, 
In toil and danger. In the ranks of war 
He soon became a leader. Fierce his ire, 
Hot his pursuit, impetuous in assault, 
Desperate in daring, and in perilous strife, 
Fatal his muscular arm. His men grew fond, 
And joyed in sucha leader. Rash, not bold, 
He hourly sought new dangers. Numbers stood 
Between him and his aim. He counted not 
The deep array, but striking right and left, 
He plunged where men were thickest. Walls arose, 
High, steep and massive—ranging cannon poured, 
The rattling shot like hail upon his path,— 
But did not stop him. Soon the walls were gained, 
The banner of the foe beneath his foot, 
His voice tn victory shouting. 
Where was death ? 
The foe he sought could answer, but the Chief, 
Who sought for the grim enemy in vain, 
Went through the strife unharmed. The vain stroke, 
Swept by him pointless—the directed ball, 
Fatal, if sent against another breast, 
Swerved harmless!y from his—his doom was still, 
To live, though thousands perished—but alone! 
And she !—the news came to her that he fought, 
The battles of the Texians. That he steod 
Upon the Alamo’s walls, when the fierce tribes 
Of Mexico, in numbers overspread 
And crowded down the defenders—it was said, 
That striking to the last—each stroke a death— 
The gallant chief was slain by many hands, 
O’erpower’d, not conquered ;—and the tale was told 
By one most thoughtless, in a sudden tone, 
That went, even like an ice-bolt to her heart, 
And froze its hope forever. From that hour, 
The last sad change, foretelling all the rest, 
Came o’er the maiden. Much they strove to cheer, 
Or chide, her prisoner-mood, but all in vain— 
They ked her to the revel, with fond hope, 
By change to cheer her; but she sicken’d there !— 
The idle song of love, which fill’d her ears 
Was but a sadness! It reminded her, 
Of those she once had sung, when he was by 
A listener in the moonlight. From the dance 
She shrank away in horror!—What a throng 
Of images most fearful, came with it! 
New suitors sought her, but they left her soon, 
As hopeless as herself! Nothing could change 
The spirit of that mourner—nothing move, 
Her sorrow from its deep devotedness !— 
Life’s harmonies had gone—its strings that, once, 
Beneath hope’s finger did discourse so long, 
And such sweet music, gave but discord forth,— 
Despair, not hope, the stern musician now ! 
XV 
A little longer, and our strain is done— 
The story of love’s sorrow is soon told, 
A word will tell it always. Rosalie,— 
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’T was but a few days when we saw her last, 
There, sitting by her lattice, looking forth 
Upon these waters. See the lattice now ;— 
How vacant, and how cheerless it appears. 
We seek her elsewhere. But a week ago, 
She sat, where last we saw her. It was night, 
A soft and mellow evening, calm and clear— 
A thousand beautiful forms were in the sky, 
Light forms of fleece, that hung around the moon, 
Like robes of regal splendor—a sweet breath, 
Of perfume filled the ‘air—and pleasant sounds, 
Of winds and waters meeting, rose aloft, 
In harmony to the spirit. 
“The guitar’’-- 
Feebly, to one who tended her, she spoke, 
“ Bring it, Ninetta.” 
And the damsel brought 
The wel! known instrument, so cherished once 
When he was by, and yet untouched so long. 
She played a soft, prelusive, pensive air, 
And then the notes grew wanton. Fitfully, 
Shadows of ancient melodies, arose, 
And vanished from the strings; until her hand, 
Seemed resting only on the instrument, 
Which sounded with the beatings of her pulse, 
Unprompted by her will ;—but, suddenly, 
Her mood grew firm, and, most commandingly, 
A bold and ranging melody she framed 
With nicest variations; and, awhile, 
The strain was like the first flight of a bird, 
Waking at morning with rejoicing wing, 
And soaring, soaring upward, even to Heaven. 
Then, asthe high tones of the instrument, 
Grew softened as by distance, with her voice, 
She coupled sweetest thoughts, most gently framed 
By suited language. Mournfully she sang, 
A ditty of the saddest circumstance, 
Of fortune long denied, and tenderest love, 
That should have been, like some well treasured flower, 
Worn in the genial bosom, left to pale, 
Its leaves in hopeless blight ; and, at the close, 
Fondly and gently, thus she spoke of him! 
* Yet will [ not reproach thee, though thou hast, 
Dealt most unkindly, Albert. ’Twas a fauit, 
A most unmaidenly fault—that word of mine, 
Yet might have been forgiven--should have been 
Chidden and then forgotten. *T was a child, 
That spoke with little thonght--thou should’st have 
known 
My heart was with thee. 
But, ’tis over now ;-- 
Thou wilt forgive me when I am no more, 
And, as thy nature is all gentleness, 
Even when thy word is sternest, well I know 
Thou wilt reproach thyself, that thou hast been, 
So rigid with me.” 
A faint cry below,— 
Broke in upon her song—a cry of wo— 
And, in anotier moment, through the leaves, 
Came darting a strange form—yet not so strange, 
When the next glance surveyed him.—It was he— 
’Twas Albert--and he came all penitent, 
And sorrowing for his sternness. In his arms, 
She sank most fondly, and yet speechlessly— 
“ Forgive me, dearest Rosalie,—1 come— 
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Too long forgetful of thy worth and claims, 
I come to thee at last--forgive me all,— 
I was too rash,—too cruel,—thou hast been 
The sufferer at my hands, and I have wronged thee 
Beyond atonement,—yet I pray thee smile: 
Look up and say—-look up, my wel! beloved, 
And bless me with thy smile—and, with thy words, 
Say thou forgivest me.” 

The dim eyes unclosed, 
The bosom heaved in sighs—a bright smile spread, 
From the sweet lips, and from the kindling eye, 
Over her pallid face, and then it passed, 
Even like some soft, and rosy cloud at eve, 
Suddenly, from the sight. 

“T am forgiven !— 
That eye has said it—from those lips it came, 
Even though they spoke not,—and this heaving breast, 
Sent me its pardon in that gentle sigh-—— 
Yet, speak to me, beloved,——-speak to me !— 
What means this silence ?—speak to me—but once !— 
Come hither, girl !—some water, quickly bring— 
Or she will die in my arms !--God !—she is dead, 
And I have slain her!” 
Soothly, had he said,-- 

The parted breath that would have spoke in mercy, 
Had made its way to Heaven. He was alone— 
The destiny of Albert was not done— 
And forth he fled—and forth he fled, alone. 





THE NEW ENGLAND CHARACTER. 


The two last numbers of the North American Re- 
view, (for January and April,) contain (in two different 
articles, but probably by the same pen,) a long and 
spirited defence of the character of the people of New 
England, against the misrepresentations of their ene- 
mies, (and some of their friends,) which deserves, we 
think, more notice than it is likely to receive. We are 
satisfied, indeed, that there are many of our fellow-citi- 
zens in this state, and we suppose in all our Southern 
states, who do not yet exactly understand the true 
worth of our brethren of that part of our common 
country. It is true we now and then have individuals 
amongst us, who have had the advantage to visit the 
land of the pilgrim fathers—-and partake, perhaps, of 
the elegant hospitality of the burghers of Boston—who 
speak of it in the highest and warmest terms o/ praise ; 
and some of our most distinguished men have occasion- 
ally borne a generous testimony to the eminent virtues 
of its inhabitants. The writer of the articles before us 
quotes, with evident satisfaction, a tribute of this kind 
from the eloquent tongue of Mr. Preston, of South 
Carolina; and if we were not afraid of involving our- 
selves in its party implications, we might add here a 
more recent one from the lips of a young and ardent 
orator of our own, Mr. Wise, of Accomac, (rather of 
all Virginia,) who, in his late speech at the dinner in 
Norfolk, speaks of Massachusetts at least, and the con- 
duct of her senators on a memorable occasion, in a 
manner of which all her citizens may well be proud. 
And we are confident that there are many of our best 
informed citizens who cherish, like him, the historical 
recollection of the ancient union between that state and 
our own, in our revolutionary contest, when “ Massa- 
chusetts stood up in the North, whilst Virgi: ia stood up 
in the South, during the night of the revolution, their 
tresses streaming in the howling tempest of the war 
against civil liberty and the rights of man, which swept 
across the ocean—-encouraging each other to endure to 
the end—holding the lights high up—-Hancocks res- 
ponding to Henrys, and Henrys to Hancocks—the 
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House of Burgesses to Faneuil Hall and Faneuil Hall 
to the House of Burgesses’ —with a just and patriotic 
pride. | 
After all, however, we apprehend that too many of 
our people entertain (perhaps unconsciously ,) some 
unworthy prejudices against those of New England, | 
which we should be happy to remove. It is a duty, 
indeed, we conceive, which the inhabitants of any state 
owe to those of any other with whom they have any 
relations whatever, to know, and, as far as possible, to 
appreciate them according to their value. But we are 
bound to these people by the strictest and most intimate 
bonds—by the federal compoct itself--which we all 
cherish as the source of our ; «'itical prosperity—as the 
** golden cord” of our political lite. We are embarked 


with them, as it were, in the same vessel of state—so | 


far at least as the general government is concerned-- 
bound on a long voyage (a very long one we trust) ; 
and it becomes us, accordingly, for both our sakes, to 
cultivate a better acquaintance with them—especially 
if we have any reason to hope that a more intimate 
knowledge of their character may make us better 
pleased with their company. ; 

With these sentiments, we have been happy to light 
upon the articles before us, written as they are with 
good sense and good humor, and in a spirit which we 
cordially approve; and should be glad to lay them 
before our readers, almost in extenso, for their benefit. 
They are, however, rather too long for that; and we 
shall satisfy ourselves with only extracting some of the 
most material parts of them—and adding, perhaps, a 
few comments of our own. 

Our writer begins his first article by giving us a very 
pleasing picture of the actual state of New England, 
and its inhabitants, (including a sketch of its origin,) 
which is no doubt substantially true, in the following 
words : 

“¢ When left to our own imaginations, we simpletons of New 
England fancy that we find very sufficient reason to be satisfied 
with our history, our condition, and one another. More than 
almost any other people, we are entitled to call our history our 
own. Almost as much as any other, we are a homogeneous 
race; scarcely the Chinese more so. With the exception ofa 
few Huguenot families who came over at the close of the seven- 
teenth century, and who, from religious sympathy, and other 
causes, were easily grafted on the primeval vine, we are all de- 
scendants of English, established here within thirty years from 
the earliest settlement. We have not so much as a city, which 
is a colluvies of foreign and domestic elements. The interior 
feeds the seaports. In the principal of these are a few Irish, 
mostly arrived since the war, but not sufficient in number to be 
of any account in estimating the character of the population ; 
and of other emigrants, or descendants of emigrants, not belong- 
ing te the original stock, we have almost literally none. ; 

‘*This history of our soil and society, which is at the same time 
the history of our own progenitors, we should be utterly unwil- 
ling (with all respect for the subjects of other histories) to ex- 
change for any other which we read. Had our fathers come 
hither to secure a condition of more affluence or more ease, 
there would have been no fault to find with their enterprise. 
Had they come, because they had not succeeded in getting an 
honest living at home, this would have been no discreditable 
motive ; and other communities, founded in such a beginning, 
have risen afterwards to great respectability. Butthey came for 
a much better reason than either. They betook themselves to 
this ‘* outside of the world,” to secure to themselves and theirs 
the liberty of thought and worship. Is there any nobler impulse, 
under which men can make struggles and sacrifices ; and does 
history tell of another society, which may boast of a similar 
origin: 

‘The founders of the colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts 
differed in some particulars; the former being for the most part 
of the class of yeomen and artisans, while among the latter 
were many men of fortune, some belonging to noble families, 


and numbers educated in all the scholarship and refinements of 


the time. But, essentially, they were the same sort of men. 
They had been adherents at hone of the same cause, and they 
came across the water under the same imp: Arrived here, 
though independent of each other, both proceeded to build up a 
society in substantially the same manner; for both went to work 
in the way which their Anglo-Saxon instincts prompted. They 
did not pitch their first tent in this chilly d of promise, till 
they had set up the safeguards of popular 
hardly looked to the necessities of life, when they provided for 
the necessities of learning and religion. ‘Taking prudent cere 


of the beginning, they looked steadily and hopefully on to the 
end. It is past a doubt, that the Massachusetts colonists contem- 
plated, from the first, the establishment of an independent com- 
With this view they insisted on bringing their 


monwealth. 
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charter over with them, and neither they, nor their descendants, 
ever abandoned the design, till it was consummated by the war 
of the Revolution. 

‘The progress of their institutions was the development of the 
capacities of an intelligent, industrious, religious, heroic race. 
They won upon the aborigines by their fair and liberal dealing, 
rather than through the resources of their superior civilization. 
*“*T think Ican clearly say,”? said Governor Winslow, of Ply- 
mouth, in 1676, ‘* that before these present troubles broke out, 
the English did not possess one foot of land in this colony, but 
what was obtained by honest purchase of the Indian proprie- 
tors.”?> Always watchful of the great interest, and prodigal of 
every other, now they are seen opposing an undismayed front 
to the aggressions of the parent country, and now beggaring their 
treasury, and lavishing their best blood, in the boldest expedi- 
tions against the common enemy, the French. Meanwhile, no- 
thing diverts them, for a moment, from the pursuit, at home, of 
all measures for building up a strong and prosperous common- 
| Wealth. Not only is a competent education provided for every 
child, atthe public cost; but his guardians are compelled, under 
| a penalty, to accept for him the advantage thus aflorded. The 
| higher places of education are fostered with a liberal patronage. 
| The town corporations, covering with their several jurisdictions 
the whole territory, are charged with whatever may be done, by 
municipal regulation, for the security and comfort of a neigh- 
borhood, and are strictly held to their responsibility by the 
higher powers. The ministers of the law are made independent 
of official dictation and of popular caprice ; and religion, by a 
sufficient but cautious provision for the maintenance of its insti- 
tutions, is aided to enforce its sanctions on the public mind. 

‘Under such auspices, a state of things has grown up, whicha 
man must be querulous to complain of. Dwelling “among our 
own people,” of these six states, we find them a very good peo- 
ple to dwell with. That Massachusetts, for instance, is not a 
decidedly ineligible home, might be partly conjectured from the 
fact, that it numbers eighty-seven inhabitants to the square 
mile, while the Ancient Dominion, blacks included, counts but 
twenty-five ; and the most populous State out of New England, 
New York, gives to the same space a census of forty-six, little 
more than half that of the Bay State. With no natural wealth 
for exportation, except what consists in granite and ice,—‘‘ ab- 
solutely nothing but rocks and ice,’ as of late a distinguished 
southern statesmen emphatically testified,—we yet make shift 
to keep the wolf, Want, from the door. We take good care of 
those who cannot take care of themselves ; but no one, among 
us, so he has but health, needs to fall into poverty. Most things 
that may be honestly done for a living, are done by one or ano- 
ther of us. We fish, we manufacture, we till, (‘‘ ercdat Ju- 
deus !*?) we trade, and we study. Our swapping transactions 
sometimes employ no little capital, and often carry us a long 
way from home. The commodore of a Russian exploring ex- 
pedition lately fell into a fog, just as he had come to flatter him- 
self that he had about reached the world’s end, and written 
his name for immortality with the Vancouvers and Cooks. 
When it cleared away, he found himself in a fleet of Yankee 
craft, the commander of one of which offered to pilot him to an 
excellent roadstead hard by. the old familiar haven of himself 
and his compeers. Our colleges are in that condition, that, in 
addition to the granite and ice above commemorated, we find 
ourselves able to send into other states a few professional men, 
who, we learn, find a market, and every year, about commence- 
ment time, an assortment of teachers in the different ranks, from 
instructers in the common schools, to presidents and professors 
in the higher institutions.” 


But notwithstanding all this, our writer complains 
(very good-humoredly) that “there is reason to fear 
that the character of the New England population does 
not stand altogether well with the multitude of their 
brethren.” And he proceeds to glance at the origin of 
the “ existing prejudice” against them, which he seems 
disposed to ascribe to their federal politics—or rather, 
perhaps, he means, to the policy ef some of our south- 
ern politicians, (for he does not explain himself very 
clearly on this point; and it is, he says, “Can invidious 
inquiry, and we decline it.”) In this, however, we 
think he is a little mistaken. At least, we are some- 
what inclined to suspect that we might trace it more 
truly, though more remotely, to the very fact which he 
states so strongly, and in which he glories so justly, 
that the people of New England are the descendants 
of those ancient puritans, “of whom the world was 
not worthy,” and whom the world, therefore, has never 
been able to understand, or appreciate, as it ought to 
do, to this day. We, too, of the south, and especially 
we of Virginia, are the descendants, for the most part, 
of the old cavalicrs—the enemies and persecutors of 
those old puritans—and entertain, perhaps, unwittingly, 
something of an hereditary and historical antipathy 
against the children, for their fathers’ sakes. “An 
error of this kind,” (and no doubt the more if it is found 
“capable of producing a political effect,”) “ bears” 
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indeed ‘a charmed life,” or dies oe ~ slow degrees. 

Sut this, too, is an “ invidious” topic, and “we decline 
m.” 

But our writer now proceeds to consider some of the 
charges which are usually brought against the people 
of New England, by those of our other states; and to 
answer them in his way. And the first of these, and 
that which he justly regards as “ decidedly the most 
prominent,” is the allegation that they are generally 
sharp and trickish, and much more cunning than honest. 
And to prove (somewhat unnecessarily, perhaps,) that 
this allegation is made, he quotes Captain Hamilton as 
saying, %The whole Union is full of stories of Jona- 
than’scunning frauds.” He gives us also a pleasant pas- 
sage from a clever satirical jeu desprit, entitled “ Me- 
inoirs of a Nullifier; Written by Himself: by a Native 
of the South ;” (published at Columbia, 8. C.) in which 
the writer amusingly imagines the ghost of a Yankee 
pedler, named Virgil Hoskins, brought before Judge 
Rhadamanthus, in the world of shades, where the books 
are opened, and the following charge, among others, read 
out against him: “ June 27th, I8S—. To selling, in the 
course of one pedling expedition, 497,368 wooden nut 
megs, 281,532 Spanish cigars made of oak-leaves, and 
617 wooden clocks.” He adds, also, that the Rev. R. 
C. Postell, of Orangeburg, 8. C. (a well-informed and 
well-intentioned individual, he doubts not, as becomes 
his profession,) treats “ the art of making nutmegs and 
bacon out of wood,” as notoriously practised among 
our “country pe ople” (of New England ) Nay, Mr. 
Senator Preston, (** cujus ab ore melle dulcior fluit ora- 
tio,”’) to please the plebeians about him, has actuaily 
inserted this charge of the wooden nutmegs in his 
speech on the Rail Road, saying: “We of the south are 
mistaken in the character of these people, when we 
think of them only as pedlers in horn flints and bark 
nutmegs.”” And Mr. Hardin, too, of Kentucky, in 
cebate with Mr. Cushing of Massachusetts, Is repre- 
sented in the reports of the discussion, to have “ hit at 
cod-fishery, wooden nutmegs, and tin peddling; and 
said, that the gentleman from Massachusetts came from 
a section of country, where the people could see a dol- 
lar with the naked eye, as far as he could through a 
telescope.” Here, then, we have the charge, with some 
of the specifications, distinctly set out ; and we must add 
in candor, (though our reviewer may perhaps regard 
our confession on this point, as proof that we also are 
under the influence of this inveterate prejudice,) that 
we have always been disposed to believe that the 
charge was partly, or partially, true, and that the spe- 
cifieations were probable, or at least laughable enough. 

And how now does our reviewer undertake to answer 
the accusation? Why, not exactly as we think he ought 
to have done; that is, by confessing it in part, (so far, 
at any rate, as the pedlers are concerned, ) and denying 
it for the rest, (as to the great body of his countrymen,) 
but he rathcr seems inclined to dodge the charge itself, 
while he cavils at one of the specifications—to wit, that 
of the wooden nutmegs, which, some how or other, ap- 
pears to have netlled him (as they say in New England) 
the most. Thus he says: 

“All men are gullible. Not more true is itthat all men are mor- 
tal; and just as certainly as this gentleman (Mr. Hardin) and 
his neighbors Lelieve what they do of New England and its nut- 
megs, they might, with proper appliances, be brought to believe 
that the moon is made of green cheese. Let them take care that 
some Yankee does not, before long, beguile their simplicity into 
that error.” 


(By the way, there is no danger, we think, of any one 
of the craft undertaking to do this, as he would readily 
calculate that it might tend, though somewhat remotely, 
to bring down the price of the article which he vends, 
in our mundane market, to his own Joss.) This, how- 
ever, is only pleasantry, and, of course, well enough ; 
ws he adds, gravely : 
‘We do not undertake to refute the doctrine of the nutmegs.” 
y et we shall find presently that he does.} ‘* There are no re- 


sources in los gic to prove a negative. Accordingly, i In reason 
ind in law, the burden of proof is thrown on the other side, 
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and we have never yet seen an indictment with specifications, to 
put the party accused on his agen ga ag honest men, we sup- 
pose, are the growth of every soil » have no difficulty in 
allowing that such may have been m.. in New Engiand; and 
on the other hand, if no fraudulent bargain was ever made by a 
native of Kentucky or South Carolma, it is time that those 
States asserted for themselves a place in the eye of the world 
and history, to which no other community, as far as we know, 


has ever yet ventured to lay claim. That dishonest men, of 


New England birth, should have practised their aris more freely 
abroad than at home, is also a very credible thing. The class 
of rovers is generally found to embrace a portion of those who 
were in no good esteem at their starting-place ; and bad men 
never conduct themselves so ill as in places where they are but 
transient sejourners. Also, when a wrong has been committed 
by such foul birds of passage, there is always danger that it 
may be laid at some door where it ought vot to lie; for the in- 
jured has small opportunity to examine the baptismal record of 
him whom he finds occasion to revile ; and where, for instance, 

as in North Carolina, peddling is carried on by native citizens, 
i! a fraud occurs, the sufferer, under his double stimulus of 
personal! indignation and sectional patriotism, is extremely likely 
to impute to New England what is, in fact, chargeable to the 
next county to that where he is complaining. 

** We will plead, then, to the nutmegs, whenever some case 
shall be presented ; saying nothing further about them mean- 
while, than that the general charge cf dishonest transactions 
would really have seemed to us antecedently more probable, if 
some other form of dishonesty had been alleged instead of this. 
For we know of no tree and no art existing in New England, 
from and by which a telerable counterfeit of the fruit nutmeg 
could be produced. It is neither one of the geometrical fizures, 
ner a combination of two or more. We appretiend that the 
lathe which could shape its likeness, is yet to be invented ; and 
though the Yankee pen-knife, like the Yankee axe, is a potent 
tool, it would for this use require an amourtof time which could 
not profitably be afforded. Further, we suppose that, all over 
the world, people who buy nutmegs, buy them for their aro- 
matic property ; and of this we never heard of any substance, 
which would afford an imitation, capable of cheating the most 
unpractised olfactory organ. Our friends do us more than jus- 
tice in one view, while in another they dous less. Wise as they 
give us credit for being, we are not equal to work like this.” 

Now all this is, no doubt, very logical, and certainly 
very pleasant; but we do not think that it proves the 
point. Atle ast we must still think that the fabrication 
of wooden nutmegs is not absolutely beyond the reach 
of a Yankee’s wit. The lathe, or even the pen-knife, 
we suppose, may be brought to play very rapidly and 
effectively on white pine, or dark, (Mr. Preston, we see, 
says the nutmegs are made of bark.) Our country peo- 
ple, too, who may fancy to buy them, have sometimes 
bad colds, or may be persuaded to think that they have. 
Or, if itis necessary to give the wooden imitation the 
peculiar “ aromatic property ” which belong to the ori- 
ginal, there is the ever-ready treacle, with “other “ap- 
pliances,” for the nonce. The fabrication, then, of such 
things as wooden nutimegs, is not so impossible as our 
writer seems to suppose; and if it is not, then we hold 
that the specification is probably true—as the idea of 
it could hardly have been imagined without. 

But allow that our writer refutes the specification of 
the nutmegs; has he even attempted to answer that of 
the horn-flints, or the wooden hams, or the wooden 
clocks, and all the rest? And are we, then, to take it 
for granted that he admits these? Or if he denies 
them, cannot they be proved against him? We will 
not vouch ourselves for the horn-flints; nor the wooden 
hams; but we think we have actually seen some of the 
wooden clocks—made to sel! and not to ,o—or to go 
only while the vendors stayed—and we have heard in- 
numerable stories of such things. And are all these 
stories false? Why the writer must think that we of 
the South have the inventive faculty of the Arabians, 
to fabricate so many tales as he would have to give us 
credit for, upon the supposition. But really, “ we are 
not equal to work like this.” At least, we require a 
basis of truth to place our fictions upon, and our sto- 
ries, accordingly, must be “founded on fact.” 

But say that he has answered and refuted all the 
specifications, has he answered the charge itself? Why 
so far from that, we think that he has almost admitted 
it. At least we think that he has admitted enough 
(though with evident reluctance,) to countenance the 
charge against his countrymen, to all the extent that we 
have ever been disposed to believe it. Thus, he ac- 
knowledges that “dishonest men” “may have been 
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born in New England,” and may have emigrated from 
it, or gone down peddling into our other states, where 
they may, very naturally, have become more dishonest 
still, “ The class of rovers,” he says, “is generally 
found to embrace a portion of those who were in no 
good esteem at their starting-place, and bad men never 
conduct themselves so ill as in places where they are 
but transient sojourners.” Very true; and this ac- 
counts, we think, in part, for the fact that these ‘ ro- 
vers” are such superior cheats, as all the world allows 
them to be. We may add, however, that they care na- 
turally perhaps, and almost necessarily, more suarp- 
witted, and cei tainly better edicated than our poor coun- 
try-people, on whom they come to prey. This, of 
course, “tempts their attempts,” and secures their suc- 
cess. Accordingly, as we see, they easily eclipse all 
competitors in theirline ; and the idea which our writer 
so gravely suggests, that any of our North Carolina 
neighbors, wlio happen to engage in peddling, may 
peradventure pass off some of their own “tricks” for 
theirs, is clearly altogether absurd. They lave evi- 
dently a turn, or a knack, for such things, that is abso- 
lutely peculiar and inimitable. 

The truth is, it must be acknowledged, (and we are 
sorry that our writer has not candidly acknowledged 
at once,) that our Yankee adventurers, who visit -the 
South and West to make their fortunes, are generally 
the sharpest blades in the world. Like the Greeks 
amongst the ancient Romans, or the French amongst 
the modern English, they are ingenious, versatile, and 
ready to turn their hand to any thing and every thing 
that comes in their way—for money. But when were 
such characters over-honest? When were they not, 
in fact, predisposed to be knaves? We refer here, how- 
ever, chiefly and almost entirely, to the race of ped- 
lers, and id omne genus; for we are aware, of course, 
as well as our writer, that all our visiters from New 
England are not of this description; but we have in- 
deed, occasionally, as he reminds us, learned professors, 
pious clergymen, and others, from that quarter, whom 
we are always glad to see coming amongst us, and set- 
tling themselves down in our state, where (and espe- 
cially if they happen to get some of our good and 
charming women for wives,) they may come to be soft- 
ened and sweetened a little, in time, and do extremely 
well, 

But while we are constreined to sanction the charge 
thus far, weare by no means inclined to extend it, with 
Mr. Hardin, and many others, to all the people of New 
Kingland en masse. It is natural enough, indeed, to 
judge of them all by the samples which they send us; 
but itis still unjust; and we need only visitthem (as we 
have done very agreeably,) and see them as they are 
at home, in their own land, to disabuse our minds of 
the mistake. Then we see at once that our brethren of 
that bright and beautiful region—though still, perhaps, 
generally a litle keener, or, at least, a little nicer in their 
notions and dealings than we of the South; and though 
they have no doubt more sharpers of all sorts among 
them, (owing, we suppose, to the greater difficulty of 
living,) are yet, in the main, as upright and honest in 
all the transactions of life as ourselves, or as any peo- 
pie in the world. > 

Bat our writer now proceeds to notice some other 
charges, of a more general nature, which have been 
preferred against the population of New England, in 
various publications, and answers them, we think, in 
general, with grea. ease, and in the most satisfactory 
manner. We commend the following passage, more 
particularly, to the consideration of all our readers : 

** #n impression hi.s gone abroad that the inhabitants of New 
England are an excessively frugal people. lt ought better to 
be known w hy, when, and how farthey are frugal. Itisa point 
of honor with a New Eingland man to maintain his family ard 
pay Lis ebts. Is he any the worse for that? and how shall he 


do it, 1.  g, as he des.+ 3 country of harsh climate and penu- 
rious so He & uv it, except by persevering industry, 
andam  odical’ .u prudentmanagement of his affairs. If he 
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his rights. When he buys, he has first compared his wants 
with his means, and he does not intentionally give more fora 
thing than it is worth to him. What he has to sell, he has 
worked hard for, with a view to putit to some good use; and 
when he parts with it, he expects to get its value. This. it must 
be potent is, for a general rule, the habit of the country, and 
not merely the custom of the poorest. A load cf wood is driven 
to your door by a person, who perhaps might turn out, on in- 
quiry, to be a selectman of his town, possibly even a representa- 
tive in the General Court. When you have paid your fifteen or 
twenty dollars for your fuel, he expects you to pay him further 
the litle piece of silver which it cost him to have the wood sur- 
veyed. Whyshouldhe not? Itis hisright. He paid the money 
There is 
no meanness in his demanding it back; there would be mean- 
ness in your grudging to refund it. There is no reason whatever 


| why he should give itto you. There is reason why he should 


keep it, to increase what he means to give in some other quar- 
ter. And if you follow him home the same day, it is very likely 
that you find him visiting some sick or aged neighbor’s house, 
with a present, (the fruit of his expedition.) or going into town- 
meeting to vote for or urge some liberal appropriation, a full 
share of which is to come out of his pocket, fur schools, roads, 
or alms-houses. 

** We should like, for the curiosity’s sake, to see some system 
of ethics, which should show it to be otherwise than a duty, to 
spare that one may have to spend and give. We should be 
gratified to see a set argumentto prove, what in some quarters is 
so constantly taken for granted, that itis praiseworthy to be so 
thoughtless and easy in one’s money affairs, as to have nothing 
to bestow when some good object requires an appropriation. 
The New England notion of the honorableness and the uses of 
economy is different. Practical illustrations of it, as it is actu- 
ally entertained, might be had in any plenty for the seeking. 
Let us see how things go on, in this respect, in Boston. We have 
no more convenient way of getting at a general idea of them, 
than by making an abridgment from the Appendix to President 
Quincy’s Address on the second centennial anniversary of the 
settlement of that city. 

‘* President Quincy gives a list in specific sums of, 1. ‘Amounts 
received from the liberality of the citizens of Boston towards 
objects of a moral, religious, or literary character, chiefly within 
the last thirty years, making a total of $1,155,986; of which 
$354,400 were given to the Massachusetts Hospital ; $222,696 to 
Harvard College ; $79,582 to the Female Orphan Asylum, and 
$75,000 to the Atheneum. 2. Contributions for the relief of suf- 
ferers in five northern towns by fire, a» ounting to $67,462. 3. 
‘Moneys raised within the time specified by various contribu. 
tions, or by donations of individuals, for the patronizing of dis- 
tinguished merit, or for the retief of men eminent for their pub- 
lic services, (testamentary bequests not included,) $108,400. 4. 
‘Amounts collected for objects of general charity, or for the gro- 
motion of literary, moral, or religious purposes, by or under the 
influence of various religious secieties in the metropolis, (not 
including the particular annual objects of expenditure oi each 
society ,) $469,425. The sum total of particulars thus collected is 
$1,801,273. Mr. Quincy adds ; that 

‘The object onthis occasion has not been completeness, which 
was Known to be impracticable, but as near an approximation 
to itas was possible. How far short the statement in this item 
is from the real amount collected, may be gathered from this 
fact, that information was requested for the amount collected 
within the Jast thirty years ; yet more than half the sum stated 
in this item arose from collections made within the last ten yeors. 
As a further illustration, it may not be improper to state, that, 
within the last twelve years, five citizens of Boston have de- 
ceased, whose bequests for objects exclusively of public inter- 
est or benevolence, when united, amount to a sum exceeding 
$300,000, and that one of these, during the last twenty years of 
his life, is known to have given away, towards similar objects, a 
sum equal to $10,000 annually.’’ 


Our writer himself adds: 


‘¢ This collection of facts was made inthe autumn of 1830. If 
it were brought down to the present day, it would have to in- 
clude,in a large variety of memoranda of the same kind, the 
munificent establishment of the Blind Asylum, by a long-tried 
public benefactor still living, and the institution, announced just 
before the time when we are writing, of free lectures in depart- 
ments of science and literature, with an endowment of $250,000. 
by a young Bostonian, who made the last arrangements for the 
execution of his plan in a distant city of Asia, whither he had 
gone for the purpose of enriching his countrymen with observa- 
tions of his own mind. 

‘ But this, it will be said, is Boston, the chief seat of New Eng- 
land wealth, and a place wrought upon by influences of its own. 
It is Boston; and what then? Bosten is a mere abstraction of 
New England, and a large portion of the men who are there 
most pubtic-spirited and useful, have brought thither the prin- 
ciples and habits, which make thein so, from some interior place 
of their nativity..°>,. The same economy, in fact, pervades all 
their towns ; that is, all their country. 


These facts speak for themselves, and need no com- 
ment from our pen. Indeed we would thank any one, 
with all our hearts, who would furnish us with a list of 
donations from private persons for public purposes, made 





in our own state, for the last century, or from the foun- 
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dation of our commonwealth, which might match with 
that which our reviewer has given us for Boston alone. 

We pass over our writer’s remarks upon the charge, 
“that the New Eng!anders are an unchivalrous people,” 
partly because, as he says, the term itself is a little in- 
definite, and partly because, whatever it may mean, we 
suppose all the world has come to know that their 
courage, if not of the most “fiery quality,” is yet of 
the most unquestionable proof. Indeed the valor which 
they have so often displayed in the field and on the 
wave, from the capture of Louisburg, which called forth 
the splendid compliment of Lord Chatham, to the close 
of the late war, requires no trumpet to proclaim it; 
and they may well be allowed to treat any impeach- 
ment of it now with calm contempt. But we must 
give a portion of what he says in answer to another 
charge against them, on which they require, perhaps, 
some defence; to wit, that of their coldness. 

‘*Foracold people,” says he, “they have unquestionably been 
apt to kindle in time past rather easily ; and that too sometimes 
at nothing more heating, than the prospect of some distant or 
abstract good or evil. Cautious and reserved, perhaps it may 
be truly said, that they are; and these are qualities of manner, 
which, however objectionable in point of gracefulness and power 
of conciliating, are often found connected with qualities of cha- 
racter, of the substantial class of self-respect and love of con- 
sistency. Butitcan hardly be among a merely unfeeling, phleg- 
matic people, that so many of the great benevolent enterprises 
of the day have had their origin. With the wisdom of those 
enterprises, all or any, we have nothing now to do. But it is 
scarcely to be denied thatthey are enterprises of an adventurous 
and comprehensive sort, indicating something of a sanguine 
temperament on the part of their projectors ; and the more in- 
deed any of them can be shown to be of a visionary character, 
the less do they agree with the theory of their having proceeded 
from a people merely calculating and frigid. 

‘“< The truth is, there are certain traits, prominentin the New 
England character, such as love of order and the habit of selt- 
control, which hasty observers mistake for tokens of a want of 
earnestness. Was there ever a more sublime rage than the 
people within a day’s march of Boston were in, on the 19th of 
April, 1775? Yet we lately beard an eminent South-western 
statesman amusing himself with the fact of their going to work, 
the day after, giving and taking depositions respectir g the cir- 
cumstances of the affray. Why not? Whatdid this show, but 
thejr love of right, order, and Jaw, not suspended by the san- 
guinary work of a revolution? They had fought for a cause, 
and they wished to make that good cause appear. They were 
not a riotous people, ready to go to blows with or without reason. 
They owed it to their respect for themselves ond others, to show 
that they had not unnecessarily shed blood, at the free rate they 
did. It was no repenting of the conflict, or shrinking from its 
consequences, or its prosecution ; for at the moment these de- 
positions were taking, the country was pouring down its regi- 
ments of minute men, under such epauletted justices of the 
peace as could be spared, to seal up the invader hermetically 
within Boston neck.”’ 

_ All this is certainly very fair, and it may, perhaps, 
justify our writer in concluding, as he does, with Mr. 
Sprague, whose words he adopts, that “* Enthusiasm was 
the characteristic of our fathers; (of New England ;) 
they transmitted it to their posterity, and startling as 
the proposition may seem, it has ever been the basis of 
the New England character.” We see, however, (by the 
second article,) that a writer in the “ Monthly Maga- 
zine,” has fallen foul of this sentiment of Mr. Sprague, 
and insists upon it that “ fanaticism” would be ‘a more 
appropriate term for a part of that feeling which im- 
pelled the Puritans to seck a home in the wilderness of 
the New World.” He adds, too, that “the bigotted 
despotism with which they domincered over all who 
departed from their stern erced, and who would not 
consent to stand, day and night, in the strait jacket, in 
which they enveloped alike the feeble and the strong, 
should not be dignified with the name of enthusiasm.” 
‘This, of course, rouses our champion, and he replies 
indignantly, echoing the writer’s words : 

**¢ Fanaticism is the more appropriate term for a part of that 
feeling, which impelled the Puritans to seek a home in the wil- 
derness of the New World.? That is partly as people think. 
The assertion is one of that indefiniteness, which renders it par- 
ticularly difficult to confute ; and at a!l events, it does not admit 
of being met, without entering into a course of discussion which 
does not comport with the habits of this journal. For ourselves, 


let us but know that we were animated by the feeling which im- 
pelled those glorious men to execute that glorious work, and 
any body should be welcome to call it by any name, which might 
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Now it is not for us, perhaps, to compose such great 
strifes ; but we must say that we think our warriors are 
both right—and both wrong. Indeed to settle the point 
between them, like arbitrators, by a compromise, we 
should say that “enthusiasm” (though that is not ex- 
actly the right word neither,) “ was the” leading “cha- 
racteristic of” the New England “fathers,” but that 
they certainly had a twang of “ fanaticism” about them 
too. The truth is, we should rather say, the spirit of 
those noble men, was, in the main, the spirit of an ex- 
alted freedom. The “ basis” of their character was 
undoubtedly religion—as it is taught in the word of 
God—but in the form in which it was held by the Puri- 
tans of thatday. ‘They valued above all things,-—even 
life itself,—the right of conscience, which they justly 
esteemed as the best part of the rights of man; and 
which they nobly determined to maintain through all 
time, and to all extremity. But their “religion,” if 
“first pure,” was not “then peaceable.” Indeed they 
were not allowed to enjoy it in peace—witness the re- 
cords of the Star Chamber, to which our writer refers. 
They resolved, therefore, to throw off the shackles of 
the British government, and plant themselves in the 
new world, where they might have all things their own way. 
But to have all things their own way, it was sometimes 
necessary to compel “ the strangers within their gates” 
to conform to their laws and customs in all points. 
This naturally led to a little intolerance ; but that was 
the common fault of the whole world at the time; 
and their laws and proceedings against the Quakers, 
(with which the writer in the “ Monthly Magazine ” 
reproaches them,) were in fact no worse than those of 
our own loyal commonwealth, at the same period. What 
was worse, however, it led also, by an imperceptible 
transition, to a little dogmatism, and dictation ; and from 
justly insisting upon thinking and acting for themselves, 
they came, (at least some of them,) unconsciously and 
unconscionably, to claim the right of thinking and act- 
ing for others also, The same spirit, too, naturally, 
and almost necessarily, impelled individuals, and some- 
times companies of them, Into the extravagance of fa- 
naticism, properly so called. 

Such were the fathers of New England ; and they cer- 
tainly succeeded, beyond all legislators before them, in 
impressing their own character, strongly and indelibly, 
upon all their race. Accordingly, we find in our bre- 
thren of that region, at the present time, all the lead- 
ing traits of their progenitors, to approve, to admire, 
and we must add, sometimes to condemn. ‘Thus we 
find among them, in general, the same spirit of religion 
which distinguished their ancestors, with the same 
knowledge to discern their rights, and the same courage 
to maintain them ; but we find, also, in some instances, 
the same vein of ultraism, and the same insolent pre- 
tension to impose their own dogmas, and their own 
notions, upon others. Take for sample that real fa- 
naticism, that fever, or rather frenzy of abolitionism 
which is, or was but lately, so rife among them, and 
which has threatened to disturb the peace of our states, 
and perhaps to destroy our Union itself. Fortunately, 
however, for themselves and for mankind, there is 
usually, and almost always, such a decided prepon- 
derance of good sense, and good feeling among them 
as hardly ever fails to »:eserve the body politic, and 
bring back its disorded members, in good time, to a 
sound and sober state. It is well, indeed, we must 
say, that they can thus moderate and regulate them- 
selves, as all the world without might not be able to 
keep them in order. 

We should like to add our writer’s remarks upon the 
subject of “ bigotry” (as it is called) in New England, 
which we think, from our own observation, are sub- 
stantially just; and upon some other topics ; but we find 
that we hav» no more space to spare ; and we must close 
our slight and passing notice of these articles, by com- 
mending them to the particular perusal and candid con- 
sideration of all who can obtain them, and which, we can 





suit lis notions of justice and evphony.” 


assure them, they well deserve, and will amply repay. 
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A SUCCINCT ACCOUNT 
OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Prepared from a late file of the Sandwich Island Gazette, pub- 
lished at Honolulu Island of Oahu—Interspersed with Reflec- 
tions on the condition, prospects, customs, trade, inhabitants, 
topography, climate, and other peculiarities of that interesting 
group of Islands. 


We received the other day a very neatly done up package, tied 
in the usual foun with twine, and on the envelope of ‘ whitey 
brown’ the well known words *‘ Please Exchange.” On opening 
the same, we found it was a file of the *‘ Sandwich Island Ga- 
zette,?? complete from No. 1, July 30th, 1836, to Nov. 1%h, 
printed at the imperial city of Honolulu, Oahu, in the Kingdom 
of Tamehameha, in the middle of one of the groupes of Savage 
Islands in the Pacific--names associated only in our childhood’s 
memory with the voyages of Cooke, and the untimely death of 
that great navigator, with all the wild details which accom- 
panied it, and which are as fresh as though they were events 
of yesterday. Here have we lived to see those remote and 
almost unknown regions which seemed to belong only to poetry 
and fable rather than history, brought vivid to our recolicction 
by the wondrous march of civilization, the vast enterprises of 
navigation, and the omnipotent power of the press which navi- 
gation has carried with all its arts into those rude and barbarian 
regions. Where the broad branches of the Palm and Cocoa Nut 
that late waved only over the heads of fierce and naked savages, 
now spreads its protecting foliage as it bends beneath the spicy 
gales of the tropics over the busy hum of the printing press, 
and of mechanic industry, which the ever restless and progres- 
sive march of the conquering whites has introduced into the 
most sequestered corners of the earth. 

The dates of these journals, which are of large folio form and 
printed on clear white paper, are in regular weekly file, and 
each has inscribed on the margin, in the usual form, the name 
of the journal, to which they are transmitted by the editor, but 
who, like the gentlemen of the press in this his native country, 
seems to delight in the dignity of an anonyme, as we find neither 
printer, publisher, or editor’s name any where affixed to the 
journal—‘ Like master like man’--and he and his missionary 
friends who have transplanted themselves so far from home, do 
not forget their ways as they sigh for the country and home 
they have lJeft-—‘ Qui trans marre currunt celum non animum 
mutant’--which to translate freely means, 


What though o’er distant Jands and seas we fly, 
The heart is aye the same ; we only change the sky. 


We have enjoyed a rich treat in perusing the columns of this 
Honoluluian Chronicle, of a chosen portion of the vast empire 
that’s spanned by the Indian hemisphere, where other stars it is 
true may shine and smile, but where the human heart pulsates 
alike, and an American heart as warmly and devotedly to its 
forsaken but beloved land, as though this new home were over- 
arched by Orion’s belt, and the brilliant constellations of the 
Northern Bear. Its columns are, of course, ‘ pure English un- 
defiled,’ and no doubt much of their attic salt obtain its raciness 
from the scholastic habits of the Missionaries, and much of its 
sentiment from the shrewd penetration of the adventurous New 


our own in staring capitals, to attract the eye of the exclusives 
and fashionables of that ebon Court. ‘ American soap’ flares 
out large, no doubt a valuable commodity there and thereabout, 
as the rankest odour from luxuriant spice, orange groves, and 
lime hedges ; and roses and camelas to boot cannot ‘ expunge’ the 
more pungent muscatiferous aroma which must sometimes be 
commingled with it from the leaf-colored huts of the races ot} 
Ethiopia’s blood. To other articles vended, add ‘ Superior 
Fresh Salmon and Lobster Sauce from London,’ just arrived a 
little over a day’s ride of some 12,000 miles from their antipodes. 
Oh for a steam-ship at 50 miles the hour from Columbia river to 
Honolulu! Turning on we expected in fact to come to such an 
advertisement as this, ‘ The Stockholders of the Honolulu and 
Otaheitean Rail Road Company are hereby notified,’ &c. ; but 
we found something less exciting and more consoling just at 
these times of the over march of improvement with us, viz: 
Oahu Charity Schoo] ; semi-annual examination : proficiency of 
pupils ; popular books from the United States ; careful attention ; 
girls exhibited samples of needle work ; Geography ; Arithme- 
lic ; addressed by Stephen Reynolds, Esq. ; visitors pleased, &c. 
All most delightful and endearing to think of: only imagine the 
regular New England title of Squire along side of little copper 
colored wenches, with worked samples, &c. Better yet: the 
next leaded (yes, leaded, all comme il faut) paragraph is, ‘ Sand- 
wich Island Manufactures.’ There itis: we have it now ; well 
we give itup;thisistoo much. It goes on thus: §‘ We cannot 
help praising some pressed oranges, preserved in sugar, at the 
island of Kauai, which were presented to us the other day. 
(Hear that, ye iron-hearted civilized extortioners, who never 
think of sending your titbits to us poor white printers here,) and 
in the same breath we must say that some corned beef, packed 
at the same island, which we saw on the table with the pressed 
oranges, was as far as we could judge from appearances (they 
are not apt to be deceitful where beef is in the question), was 
likewise very superior. So much for Sandwich Island sweet 
meats. We are certainly progressing in civilization and other 
good things. Next comes a royal announcement thus: ‘ The 
King is still at the windward islands, and by the last accounts he 
and his retinue were in good health.’ Then a touch at the im- 
provements (there’s the magic word at last) in Honolulu. ‘The 
new store house (there it goes again) next to the Pagoda (excel- 
lent,) belonging of course to the King, (De Par La Roi !) is 
roofed (iron roofed?) and will apparently soon be completed.’ 
But the next beats cock-fighting; tell it not in Gath! a letter 
from the King to the Editor!!! Here it is introduced by the 
quill driver in an obscure corner with all the nonchalance 
imaginable.* 


A LETTER FROM A KING TO AN EDITOR. 


Mark the cavalier style in which the Editor ac- 
knowledges the receipt of this royal epistle: 

“* Letter from the King. We give a translation of a 
letter from his majesty Kauikeauoli, in reply to our ap- 
plication to him for permission to work our press, and 
publish a newspaper in this place. The translation is 
literal, but its import is plain. 


* To Stephen D. Mackintosh, Honolulu, Oahu. 
“T assent tothe letter which you sent to me. It affords 


England, and other American women, who have sacrificed their | me pleasure to see the works of other Jands and things 


Johnny Cake and Pumpkin Pies for the bananas and bread fruit 
ofthe empire that acknowledges his sooty majesty of Owyhee 
and Otaheite. 


that are new. IfI was there I should very much desire 
to see. I have said to Kinall, make printing presses, 


Samples we shall give for the amusement of our readers, and My thought isended. Love to yee and Reynolds. 


as precious contributions to the progress of the arts and litera- 


ture of the Anglo-Saxon blood, in the poetical atmosphere of 
‘Ind To America, dear America, and Engiand, they look of 
course for the resources of al! their thoughts and pleasures that 


go beyond the immediate horizon of their own present circum- 
scribed localities. Accordingly they draw larzely on the columns 


of our public press, as an exhaustless macazine for recreation 


BY KING KAUIKEAUOLI.”’’ 


Here we are, for the first time, let into the secret of 
the Editor’s name. 

Poetry also comes in for its share. The Editor says 
dryly, in answer to rejected correspondence, “ our 


- . ad “ —— . %” 
by day and night, and the only trve and ample mirror of our noet’s corner is somewhat contracted. 


world that is sleeping here at their antipodes, while they are 


Marriage.—Hymen has its votaries. “ Married, at 


quaffing the sherbet beneath the spreading branches of vines Molokai, July 12, by the Rev. Titus Coan, Mr. Ed- 


and foliage tous unknown. Even the advertisements speak a 





sermon. Here is a full assortment of goods, al! specified, just like 


* This article, thus far, appeared first in a New York Paper. 


Vou. Il1.—53 
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mund H. Rogers, of Lahainaluna, to Miss Elizabeth 
M. Hitchcock, of Kaluaha.” 

Deaths—May 15. Daniel T. Aborn, Esq. of Provi- 
dence, R. L., formerly of Canton. 

July 18. Jno. Powers, of Ircland : resident 31 years 
at Oahu. 

The first number states, that an English (and we 
presume no other) paper had never before been estab- 
lished in the Sandwich Islands. 

Doctors.—T he medical faculty, as was to be expected, 
have penetrated into these remote regions. 

“A card. T. Kemble Thomas, jr. M. D. attends to 
the duties of his profession, at his office, on the ground 
floor of the Pagoda.” 

The Press.—Of the success of the establishment of a 
press at [Lonolulu, the Editor thus speaks; ‘We are 
now enabled to commence our pleasing task, under the 
kind auspices of his Majesty and the government of 
these islands, who have become interested in the govern- 
ment of the Gazette ; and have given their cordial 
approbation to our undertaking.’ How pit-a-pat comes 
these oily courtly words! Pretty well truly for an 
American, out of hardy democratic New England! 

Santa Anna’s capture produces much sensation at the 
antipodes, 

Geology of the Islands.—By the politeness of “a lady, 
resident of Honolulu,” the Editor has some graphic 
letters from the late Mr. D. Douglass, (killed in 1834, 
while on a scientific tour), dated Howaii, January 10th, 
1834. He describes the summit of Mauna Loa as over 
13,000 feet; torrents dashing down the mountain sides ; 
lava ledges [volcanic formation], cracks and fissures 
[from the same origin], the ferns of an extreme luxury ; 
numerous knolls 300 to a 1,000 feet high, clothed with 
clumps of low trees [these conical elevations, also of vol- 
caniccharacter.] ‘The mamanee tree resembles the Eng- 
lish laburnum. Also there are whortleberries, strawber- 
ries, raspberries, and a beautiful green sward. The deep 
rills show the course of the lava. Towards the summit 
all is desolation—all dreary blocks of lava, No gradua- 
tion to arctic plants, not even a shrub. The fourth 
region, table land, evidently hove up from the ocean, not 
of boiling lava, but layers of sand, boulders and gravel. 
All, however, bears evidence of intense calcination at 
no remote period. The last zone has nine peaks or 
humps, or entire craters of ashes and scoria. This 
island appears to have a group of sublime mountains. 
Next to Mauna Loa is Mauna Kea, but neither reach 
15,000 feet, as early voyagers thouglit. 
Kea (13,000 feet), the view is superb. 
Maui and Molokai were visible, and also clouds over 
Oahu. Thermometer 19° fahrenheit ; wind S. W., and 
opposite to trade wind below; a seventh part of the 
whole height is white with snow. 
was terrible. 


From Mauna 


The intense dryness 
In another letter, dated Byron’s Bay, Jan- 
uary 19th, he had experienced several earthquakes. 
[He met his death by the caving in of a pit.] 

Auctions.—But to leave fora moment this truly de- 
lightful subject, we came to the end of the paper, where 
we found the usual finale of our own press—the staring 
capitals, “Oanu Avction Room”--the Editor, Ste- 
phen himself, the auctioneer ! 

Barbers.—Next a Barber figures. “ Shrine of Adonis !” 
William Johnson, cuts, curls, and shaves with taste 
and care; and to bald heads restores the hair. Grate- 


The islands of 





ful for past favors, Johnson craves a continuation of 
patronage. Gentlemen attended at their houses at al! 
hours, and on short notice.” 

Could any thing be more au fait, more perfectly @ le 
mode, and au dernier gout, on the Paris Boulevard, or 
New York Broadway? We wonder whether his 
Majesty “ King Kauikeauoli” gets his woolly pate 
frizzled by this pink of perruguiers. Apropos, it is not 
woolly, but long, lank and black, like all of Malaybreed, 
and as in our own Indians. “ Mademoiselle Kauikea~ 
uoli!”’—bless me what a name! She, too, must make 
her toilette, and employ the modern Adonizer ! 

Now for Sentiment.—The Editor indulges in his 
paper, August 6th, on the beauties of the valley of the 
Muanu: a word full of poetry. Thus does he burst 
out: “Where can we find in the world, so beautiful a 
variety in climate, so conveniently at hand, as at these 
islands?” ‘The thermometer,-he admits, however, is 
often fever heat, and it never freezes ; but then there is 
the trade winds, and to bother them again, swarms of 
fleas and musquitoes. These delightful shaded valleys 
are the luxurious retreats for the islanders. Now, says 
Stephen, “by the new road” one can go in “ his car- 
riage.” [Think of the phenomenon of an Editor’s 
carriage! ye gods of Oahu weep!] Now, since the 
genteels can ride, the valley is “ patronized.” [Elear 
him, ye exclusives of Almacks!] ‘Then the Pari and 
the prospect from it!”? [Some poet sent him lines about 
it; they wouldn’t do] then “the view of Kolau, from 
the precipice of Pari!—the luxuriant taro patches !” [? | 
But he waits for a poetic description promised. 

New Reef—Capt. Brewer, of the ship Rasselas, on a 
voyage from China to Kamschatka, in 1835, saw in 
lat. 31° 54’ North, and long. 140° 20/ East, a circle of 
rocks, a cable and half length diameter; bold on south, 
and broken on North; the highest reck 10 or 12 feet. 
Abreast of them he saw from the topsail yard South 
Island, 8. by E., and Onango Simo, N. by W. At the 
same time, Capt. Winkworth, of the ship Europa, for 
China, to the Sandwich Islands, 1836, saw a reef which 
appears to have been the above. 

Sandwich Islands’ Trade—F rom July 6th, to Decem- 
ber 9, 1835, seventy-two vessels entered the port of Oahu; 
and from January to October 12th, 1835, fifty-eight 
vessels visited Honolulu, in Oahu—they varied in ton- 
nage from 40 to 500 tons—belonged to the Sandwich 
Islands, Great Britain, the United States, and South 
America. Who could have believed that such a scene 
of life and bustle, as the frequent arrivals of vessels from 
perilous and long voyages must produce every where, 
could have existed here ? 

From Sitka, northwest coast of America.—The small- 
pox was raging there. Great numbers of the Tongas 
Indians have died—250 reported dead out of a tribe of 
900, in two months. 

August 6, 1836.—The court movements are faithfully 
bulletined. 

“The King” in August was at Waialuker (Maui), 
and was expected shortly at Honolulu “with many of 
his chiefs. Governor John Adams of Kuakini has left 
Hawai, and was probably at Maui; he will probably 
come to Oahu with his Majesty.” 

Sandwich Island Leader.—The Editor thus commen- 
ceth his leader August 13th: “It will be our constant 





design to EMBALM for future observation, all the infor- 
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mation which can be gathered from the field before us, 

of a nature boasting interest,” &c. Rose water and | 
Bouquet de Caroline, save us! Think what nice namby- 

pamby parlor-ornaments, must be these carriage-riding, 

paragraph-embalming dilettanti of the literary circles 

of Oahu!—He goes on: “We have been promised | 
many rare gems.’ (Nothing but balmy odors and pre- 

cious pearls will do for these Honolulian mercutios.) 

He says his columns have been “threatened” with 

“poetic anticipations.” Think of it—his morbid sen- 

sitiveness shrinks with instinctive horror from such an 

earthly thing as poetry! Oh, Stephen!—He then dis- 
courses, statesman-like, in Canning periods, on “ the 
advancement of the Sandwich Islands,” and begs “ for 
every little trifle? that can promote this paramount, 
patriotic object of every loyal white New England sub- 
ject of “his majesty.” Illustrative “legends” and 
“anecdotes” are called for, &c. But then see the Edi- 
tor’s girl-like, timid diffidence : ‘‘ Whenever we discover 
any thing in print which betokens a disregard to fact, 
or which seems overburthened with error, we shall take 
leave to notice such errors, and set them right if we 
can.” Again, he complains bitterly of misrepresenta- 
tions of these islands—“ rife with absurdities and 
abundant in inconsistencies.” So much, says he, for 
“Old Oahu.” 

Metaphysics—. Abolition —W rangling disquisitions we 
lament to say begin to peep out—to be expected from 
the litigious character of the persons composing mis- 
sionary establishments from “down east”—-harping on 
obscure doctrinal points of religion, as a mask too often 
for sinister motives and rapacious propensities. Hear 
a learned pundit in the columns of the Oahu Gazette 
touching education: “ Are effects of physical education 
very powerful? They are, as we may see by the influ- 
ence of climate on the people of Africa and the frozen 
zones!!! Oh, most learned Daniel, come to judg- 
ment. Surely King Kauikeauoli (kick-owl) will make 
you his Reis Effendi of the palace, if he does not kick 
such an owl as you are out of his dominions. Com- 
fortable logic truly, for a tawny epiderme! Ah! thou 
modern Zaccharey Macaully of Honolulu, thou know- 
est which side thy bread is buttered! But see the im- 
pudence and the absurdity of the assertion! Unfortu- 
nately for the latitudinarian extension to which this im- 
ported Australasian abolitionist wished to stretch his 
doctrine, the only people ever found in the highest ex- 
plored regions of the frozen zones, are Esquimaux and 
Labradors and Laplanders—the two former, to a fac 
simile, perfect Chinese! “ Werry wite, indeed!” as 
Sammy Weller would say. 

Manual Labor College.—But leaving this matter “a 
coté,” as one which we fain hope will not be revived, we 
see provision talked of for introducing the manual labor 
system, or lyceum, or farm schools, into the charity insti- 
tution already alluded to. Thus, if these emigrants 
have to begin the world, they have the advantage of 
jumping at once to a high state of civi!'zation, by adopt- 
ing the improvements we have reached. 

Price of Newspapers, §-¢.—The price of the Gazette 
we see “is $6 per annum, payable ii advance ;” also 
the terms for advertising $1 25 for half a square. 
“Liberal discount offered to yearly subscribers.” Ste- 
phen enjoys a monopoly ; but he’l! soon have his rivals, 


to the hub] supplies groceries to “shippers, public 
houses,” &c. 

“ Edmund Bright’s saddle and harness shop over Dr. 
Thomas in the Pagoda.” Melancholy disclosure! Oh 


for the Pagoda! Ail gone !--withered into leather and 


prunella ! 

William French at “his warehouses”—a la Pagoda, 
no doubt. 

Peirce & Brewer have for sale “ for cash or approved 
notes.” Good!—the very jargon of Wall street !— 
What next, Shade of Hercules! Stephen, again the 
Editor and Auctioneer, a vast ship chandler, and seller of 
shipstores, pickles, lobster sauce, &c.; and to cap the 
climax, thus does this modern Figaro and Quotem wind 
up his multifarious vocations: “Gentlemen [gentle- 
men sailors] bound to sea will do well to call before se- 
lecting their small stores.” Admirable! Advertises 
also a “chain cable.” ‘This is the last link we have yet 
traced of Stephen, the friend of King Kauikeauoli. 

Arrival of the King and Court.—The next paragraph 
of interest is the announcement of the arrival of “his 
Majesty.” 

August 27th.—“ We are at last able to announce, 
with the greatest pleasure, the return of his Majesty 
Kauikeauoli from his excursion to windward,” &c. 
Among his chiefs who landed with him, were “ Gover- 
nor Hoapili of Maui, the Princess Naiheanaina and her 
husband--the young chief Lelehoku (son of Karai- 
moku——William Pitt)--and the infant chief Liholiho, 
with other chiefs, hulumanus and followers.” ‘There 
was a salute from the fort and from Punch-bow] hill, 
and the vessels in the harbor—“ most of the latter 
displayed the Island Flag”—barges, &c. were on the 
water—-“ the verandas and look-out houses crowded 
with smiling faces—the sea-shore lined with natives,” 
&e “The King was met at the wharf by Colonel 
Kuanoa, and escorted by a double file of guards in uni- 
form to a new house built for the occasion, accompanied 
by his suite.”--[Query ? Soot.] 

Gratitude to the Islanders.—The Editor, in publishing 
the card of thanks of Mr. Hall J. Kelley at Boston, who 
had touched at Honolulu, say$, with much emphasis, he 
is delighted to “ be able to boast that one man, who has 
shared the attention which strangers by usage may al- 
ways claim at Oahu—that one man has had the heart to 
give credit for good will, unmingled with censorious vi- 
tuperation.” 

Man Missing.—The boy, Frederick Dowley, of the 
British whale-ship Partridge, which touched at the 
Bonin Islands 1831, went in search of turtle, and was 
left behind. ‘‘ No traces of him, or his body or bones, 
were ever subsequently ascertained.” The Editor dryly 
adds, “There are numbers of wild hogs on the islands.” 

Fire.—This dreaded ery, so familiar to the ears of 
civilized life, reverberates also in the ravines of Oahu. 
“ A large native built house in the suburbs of Honolulu” 
[think of that—the Faurbourgs de Honolulu] “ was soon 
reduced, by the combustibility of the materials, to a 
heap of ashes. [The very slang of our own paragraph 
and accident-makers.] ‘The house was the property 
of his Excellency [capital] Governor Keikioeva of the 
island of Kauai.” Among the articles destroyed were 
“reat quantities of printed mats, boards and fishing 
nets,” instead of Turkey carpets, damask curtains, 





«Idvertisements.—“ Benjamin Pitman” [Yankee name 


pier tables and astrals, which we almost expected to see 
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enumerated among the paraphernalia of the Elonolulu 
nobility. 

Beef Market.—The Kaniu [vessel] from windward 
brought down “a large Jot of fine bullocks,” which 
*‘ only require a little grass to prove themselves a supe- 
rior lot of cattle’? [A Buckeye Drovyeer could not 
have said the thing better.] 

“1 Governors Wife ill—See the domestic affection of 
these swarthy races: ‘ Governor dams.—T he Gover- 
nor has returned to Hawaii on account of the danger- 
ous illness of his wife.” 

“ Great Loss.—The beautiful calico [! ] horse, so well 
known in this place as the property of Mr. B ., has, 
We are sorry to say, recently departed this life at 
Nuannu. Eis loss is sincerely deplored” [!]. 

“ Oahu Domestic Manufactures.” —Mr. Bright made a 
beautiful saddle of leather “born and brought up on 
the Sandwich Islands.” 

Dogs.—The Editor complains of the “ abominable 
beastly imitations of the canine species, yclept dogs, 
which infest our village. Such a raw-boned, skinny, 
wilted-looking assortment of ghosts, ought to be ban- 
ished from our society in these reformed times. It takes 
three of them to raise a grow], and six to bark, and then 
each yelping cur of them is obliged to lean againsta 
fence. Will any one have mercy on our nerves, and 
buy their skins at a shilling a-piece ?” [This paragraph 
is certainly done up to perfection. The famous dog- 
hating Editor at New York could not do it better.] 

Meteorology of the Sandwich Islandsx—August 1836. 
Friday 19th, thermometer 84°—average daily range, 
from 7 A. M. to 2 P. M., 8°—prevailing winds N. E. 

Sandwich Island Poetry.—An original article from the 
Sandwich Island Gazette—passable; the sentiments 
and images all European however—knights, priests, 
courtiers, zephyrs, oaks, ivy, &c.; not a word of cocoa- 
nuts nor kangaroos. 

Noah Webster at Honolwu—. 4. Johnstone advertises 
for the loan of one of Noah’s quarto or octavo diction- 
ary. This must be some Polynesian Polyglot. 

Tahiti Brown Sugar advertised by the Editor. It is 
not generally known that the most productive and finest 
quality of cane in the West Indies, was transplanted 
from Otaheite. 

Job-printing neatly executed at the office of the Gazette. 

Copy ! Copy !—These ominous words are the caption 
of one of the editorials. ‘Though a weekly, his maga- 
zine appears to have run out completely. To make 
shift, he proceeds: “ Agriculture is taking root. The 
attention of the majority seems bending towards the 
soil and its advantages; plantations are rumored of; 
sugar, silk-worms and cotton are talked of; exports 
(the main-spring of healthy trade) are dreamed of: 
industry is not wholly melted by the sun of the tropics— 
and we hope it never will be,” &e. 

Free Sentiments.—The Editor, alluding to the affair 
of Deacon Giles’s distillery, Salem, Mass., seems to 
approve the flogging of the Rev. Mr. Cheever. He 
says, “ black cloth, long faces, and psalm-singing, should 
never excuse backbiting,” &c.— neither should the 
man who, under the lee of the pulpit, will throw stones 
at his fellow men, expect any thing less than a shower 
of brickbats in return.” Under Stephen’s ship chan- 
dlery advertisements, we find among the tempting luxu- 
ries for native palates, best Sherry wine. 








——— 


Horrid Catastrophe.—A native while bathing [diving 
probably] at the Falls in the suburbs, split his scul! 
against a rock, and was killed instantly. 

Streets of Honoluluu—The Editor offers to christen 
them with suitable names. 

Musquitoes.—T he blame of importing these “varmint” 
into Oahu, is affixed as an indelible stigma upon the 
shoulders of a New England gentleman, who, from pa- 
triotic feelings, could not sleep without the familiar 
“bizz, bizz, bizzy, wizz, wizzy, ne-e-e-e-e-e, of that 
delighting little detestable’”—so he imported a ginivine 
pair from “ Yankee-chusetts.” 

“ The Old Commodore.—Some little bickerings occur 
in the harbor, which of the captains has the right of 
seniority and the broad pennant. 

Carpenters’ Planes are made at Kauai of indigenous 
wood. 

A Sailor Mutineer who threw overboard the papers 
of Captain Fisher of the ship Meridian on the voyage, 
and which had been purloined and given to him by the 
Steward, was sent home to the United States, together 
with the Steward, for adjudication. 

Supposed Shipwreck.—Some oil casks in the last of 
August, 1836, were picked up at Heuey’s Island, S. W. 
from Tahiti, and 15 degrees distant from the Society 
Islands. 

Married, by the Rev. J. Diell, &ntenio Sam, to Wa- 
Hine Marika. [Here’sa fine poetical name for you.] 
Cotton Gins and Oil Apparatus advertised for sale. 

Rum and Gin.— William French at “his warehouses” 
advertises, among other ship chandlery, 1000 gallons 
West India rum, and 800 gallons Holland gin. Here 
we sce the seeds of destruction and extermination 
among the devoted islanders. The first settlements 
were made with the alleged benign motives of civiliz- 
ing and christianizing the copper-colored heathen; but 
the tempter soon displayed his cloven foot, and his sor- 
did thirst for pelf—and Honolulu has become, as all 
the other South Sea Islands will, and as our first colo- 
nial establishments in the United States for the most 
part were, grog-shops, to allure, ensnare, betray and 
ruin the miserable victims of white rapacity, under the 
sanctimonious and imposing mask of religion. 

Arrival of American Vessels of War.—The arrival of 
the United States schooner Enterprise, Lieut. Com- 
mandant Hollins, September 6th, 1836, from the Bonin 
Islands, caused the utmost delight. The Editor bursts 
out in expressions of patriotism and gratitude. “ Iso- 
lated as we are from our father-iand,” &e. “we greet 
with more than heartfelt welcome the extended hand of 
protection from our civilized home.” How delightful 
to hear such music as this from our own kindred blood, 
so far removed from us! Then again he says, “ Stran- 
gers in a foreign land, exposed to the hard rubs of those 
who may seek our inconvenience, we cannot be too grate- 
ful to the kind country who has sent its ambassadors to 
speak forth assistance.” “ As we are but sojourners in 
this land of distance, we should bear strictly in mind 
our citizenship of a far off country.” He hopes those 
“who come here in big ships with our country’s honors 
and our country’s confidence” (endeared epithets), will 
be “ unprejudiced protectors,” siding with no sect. The 
United States sloop of war Peacock, Captain Kennedy, 
came September 8th. The Editor exclaims in rapture, 
“She is a glorious sight. Thank fortune she has come!” 
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The Captain of the Enterprise, with some of his officers, 
called on his Majesty September 9th, “at the house of 
Kanaina;” salutes were exchanged with the fort. The 
Acting Purser of the Enterprise died at sea after leav- 
ing the Bonin Islands. 

Visit of Officers to the Charity School.—Captain Hol- 
lins and officers popped into the school the same day 
they arrived at Honolulu. The dear little girls,” 
Editor Stephen says, showed off well—“ and then their 
singing—Oh, it was delightful! Sweet little voices !— 
it was enough to strike a man parental !” 

A Native Mat, made at Kauai, measured 50 to 60 feet 
long, and 20 wide!—of most delicate fabric and work- 
manship. 

Silk.--Crockett’s motto, ‘Be sure you are right and 
then go a-head,” is quoted to stimulate the project on 
foot to introduce the mulberry. 

Donations to repair the Seamen’s Chapel are acknow- 
ledged by the Chaplain, J. Diell, to the amount of $73. 

Geological and Botanical Notice of Waimea—The 
paper of September 10th contains a notice of the dis- 
trict of Waimea, from a correspondent which would do 
honor to the best scientific journal of Europe or Ame- 
rica. Waimea itself is a district of Kohala, one of the 
six great divisions of the island of Hawaii. The tow- 
ering mountain of Mauna Kea, which has been before 
described, bounds this district on the south—easterly, 
it is bounded by the wood of Hamakua [what splendid 
names for poetry and music!]—on the sea-coast, it ex- 
tends from Kawaihae to some large Kou trees (Cordia 
Oricutalis), near Kuiholo, where the line divides Kohala 
from Kona. Consists of level table land. Some of the 
Clinkers of the lava look as if ejected yesterday——not 
even a lichen is seen upon them. ‘The largest and most 
plentiful tree on the thickly wooded northern moun- 
tains, which are 8,000 feet high, is the Ohia Rehua, a 
species of Eugenia. 7 7*It takes root on the lop of 
the fern trees 20 to 30 feet from the ground, whence the 
roots shoot downwards to the earth—the fern tree being 
thus crushed, leaves the tree supported on a number of 
arching trunks, with a vaulted space between—excellent 
shelter for the traveller and wood-cutter. There isa 
small stream on the north side, near Waimea and Puka- 
pu. One of the branches descends at Waikoloa, passes 
the Mission House, and by Lehul to the sea near Kavwai- 
hae and Puako, which however it never reaches unless 
full. Its source is the valley of Waipio—has beautiful 
cascades as it descends through deep ravines and stu- 
pendous rocks down to the plain—formerly abounded 
in ducks, A third stream has a majestic fall of 100 
feet. The cattle on the plain are shut out from the 
cultivated fields by a strong stone wall many miles long! 
Fertile as the land below the woods is, the indolent na- 
tive prefers the wild plantain and banana, wild turnip, 
sweet potatoe, raspberries and strawberries. The 
roots eaten only in times of scarcity are Maw (Sadleria 
Cyatheoides) and Ki (Dracena Terminalis), &e. [What 
a commentary are these brief convenient native terms 
of trees and plants, compared with the jargon of the 
schools!] There are some ficlds of Tare; but the nu- 
merous acres of cleared unplanted grownd, tel! a tale of 
diminished population, or of increased idleness. {And 
have they their legends and epochs too, and golden and 
barbarian ages, and decline and fall of empires like the 


been for years partially cultivated by an old man per- 
fectly blind. He ascends a dangerous path—burns the 
exuberant vegetation, where alone, after rearing the 
produce, he bears it 12 or 13 miles over the trackless 
hills to Kawaihae, to buy fish and salt. One day while 
searching for his bundle which he had laid down, he 
missed his path, no where over a foot broad, and had 
nearly starved when his brother found him. [Here’s a 
tale for a drama founded on fact.] On the north-east 
of this part of the island the country is more fertile, and 
abounds in the Mamaki (Urtica Argentea), the plant so 
valuable to the natives. The wild cattle are numerous, 
and yield the chiefs a fine revenue: they are scattered 
about in herds on the fine pasture of the plains. At 
Lehwe are stationed bullock-catchers, who have their 
pens for this purpose at the foot of Mauna Kea, built of 
strong posts of hard wood, with cross bars of the same 
strongly lashed together with strips of raw-hide. From 
the entrance of the pen are two diverging fences of the 
same material, and from a quarter to a half a mile in 
length. Into this kennel the cattle are driven by the 
horsemen, and the gate closed. A man mounted then 
enters with his knife and lasso, and throwing the never- 
failing noose, duwns the animal, and with courageous 
dexterity dispatches him in a twinkling. ‘Those in- 
tended to be tamed are fastened to a post and fed—af- 
terwards by thongs of hide to the horns of a tame ani- 
mal, till the thongs wear off. Nothing can be more 
perilous apparently than the situation of the bullock- 
killer when he rides in among a herd of wild savage 
bulls of enormous size. But habit destroys fear. “The 
men here frequently ride carelessly in, irritate the al- 
ready savage beasts, laugh merrily at their furious as- 
saults, while with watchful eye and well-disciplined 
horse they nimbly evade them, and as they madly rush 
by them, aptly throw the noose over their heads, and 
by a few skilful evolutions of the horse, entangle their 
legs with the lasso, and cast them bellowing to the 
earth; one or more assistants instantly seize a hind 
leg, the tail or a horn, and the animal is either bound 
or butchered with facility.” [Apropos of the lasso and 
of its dexterous employment, for which the natives of 
South America are so famous—does not this go to prove 
the emigration of the latter from the Pacific Islands, as 
much so as the Kamschatka Dog and Asiatic customs 
of the North American Indians shows their descent 
from China?] The writer states the bullocks to be the 
offspring of those left by Van Couver [doubtful]. They 
graze in large herds on the sides of the mountains. 
The bulls are generally killed for their hide and tallow ; 
their flesh is generally wasted: that of the cows eaten 
or jerked for the Oahu market, or packed in barrels for 
use. Many cows and caives are sent alive to Honolulu. 
[By the bye, the mountai regions give latitudes and 
temperature for the vegetables and animals of every 
clime.] Some oxen are broken into rude cars, Nu- 
merous sepulchral caves are found filled with mummies— 
the bodies lashed to small biers, as is the custom now 
in these islands for carrying the dead, and enveloped in 
numerous folds of a thick kind of Kapa called Pipi— 
near them is a small calabash of Poe, the principal food 
of the natives—a gourd or cocoa-nut shell of fish or 
salt, and a stick of sugar-cane. All the bodies have 
the entrails removed, and some the brain. The limbs are 





antipodes!] One of the sides of the mountain has 


invariably bent behind on the back, or in some unnatu- 
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ral position. ‘The color is a light buff, and they weigh 
20 to 30 Ibs. Frequently bundles containing the bones 
of one or more children are found placed on the breast of 
the females, and those who had been fishermen have 
generally a canopy of nets over their bier. [Do not these 
caves, wrappings and embalming show still more clearly 
the Asiatic, perhaps Egyptian, origin of these races— 
the perpetuation of those usages which seems to arise 
from an intuitive horror in the people of hot climates 
to resist the tendency to animal putrefaction? 'T 
same Asiatic origin is traced in the Indian mummies 
found in the salt-petre caves of Kentucky in the United 
States, and in the emblems which are exhumated from 
the graves of the Aborigines in the Tumuli, found in 
various parts of our country. ‘There is a beautiful ro- 
mance in the idea of associating the corpse with the 
implements which characterize the pursuits of the indi- 
vidual, or distinguished his life.}] The parts of the 
plain adjoining Hamakua are better wooded, and have 
a park-like appearance, with numerous herds of wild 
eattle and many wild boars, which are caught in pit- 
falls, shot or speared by the natives. The timber higher 
up the mountain is larger, interspersed with Ohia (Eu- 
genia), Koa (Acacia Faleata), and Naiho (Myoporum 
Venui Folium). The western district on the coast is 
barren rock and long grass—and nothing relieves the 
eye but the yellow blossoms of the Moku (Tribulus). 
A road has lately been made to the plains by clearing 
away the stones, and covering the surface with long 
grass—-done by convicts. [Who would have thought of 
such a refinement in the criminal police of barbarians, 
30 called ?} ‘The road terminates at a large temple built 
by Kamehameha ['Tamehamaha, as we spell it] the 
First. The strong north-east wind is called Mumuku, 
There are salt works at Kawaihae, and also tepid baths, 
Once it was the head quarters of the chiefs. The cli- 
mate of the island varies “from the oven-like dryness 
and heat of Kawaihae, to the cold-wet rawness of 
Pukapu and the freezing snows of Mauna Kea”—the 
thermometer in the shelter of a house ranges in Spring 
and Summer between 62° and 75° ; but if exposed to 
the wind and rain, the evaporation depresses the mer- 
cury ofien to 47° [only 15° from freezing!] ‘There is 
much rain and wind at Kawaihae--a nasty, drizzling, 
soaking Scotch mist for weeks. If you remain in the 
house you are tormented by the bites of musquitoes 
{we believe he has reference to.} The clouds that roll 
along the vast expanse of the Pacific, are broken into 
torrents by the high perpendicular precipices of Hama- 
kua. The earth on the shore on the west side is at an 
even temperature of 80° throughout the year. The 
water is brackish. Population fluctuates according to 
the movements of Governor Adams Kuakini, who fre- 
quently resides here. Many foreigners, chiefly mecha- 


he 


of Honolulu, as the damsels of New York can be sup- 
plied from Bininger’s or Buloid’s. 

Exchange on the United States.--R. R. Waldron, 
purser of the Peacock, offers September 8th, to receive 
proposals for $5,000 United States government ex- 
change, endorsed by Commodore Kennedy. 

Westphalia Hams—advertised for sale. 

William Livingston—Mason, bricklayer and_plas- 
terer, ‘ solicits a share of public patronage.” 

Mrs. Sigourney’s Elegiac Verses, on Felicia Hemans, 
are sung at the antipodes. 

Téte-d-téte with the King—The Commodore and 
officers of the Peacock and Enterprise, “ held a téte-d-téte 
with his majesty and the chiefs, at Kanaina’s house on 
Saturday,” April 10th. There was an agreeable 
collation “ politely offered by Kuano,” &c. 

Divine Service--Conduct of the Sailors.—T he Chaplain 
of the Seamen’s Chapel performed divine service on 
board the Peacock on Sunday. A general attendance 
of officers, seamen, marines and residents [no natives?] 
While “ Uncle Sam’s” vessels were there, not the slight- 
est disturbance took place. “ Jack can have a bit of spree 
(says the Editor), without inevitably getting into a row,” 

Naming the Streets—Stephen could hold in no 
longer——a legal title depends on his majesty-—but for 
convenience, Stephen begins with his own programme— 
and with good policy proposes his first name, “ King 
street,” which leads from Messrs. A. Smith & Co’s. hotel, 
to the Rev. Mr. Bingham’s house ;” secondly, Sea street 
from “ Ladd & Co’s. warehouses, to the corner of the fort 
near the British Consul’s office ;” thirdly, Exchange 
street, from Hinckley & Smith’s premises to near the 
charity school house ; fourthly, Queen street, from the 
square to the fort; fiifthly, the square to be called War- 
ren square, from Major Warren’s old stand ; sixthly, Beef 
Lane, from the King’s Newstone store to Sea street. 
[What a bathos from King street to Beef lane !] 

Butler’s Coffee House—“ Fashion and Ton of Honolulu.” 
[This is the caption!]—The Editor no sooner names 
the streets, than we hear of Butler’s Coffee House on 
“Warren square.” A capital ordinary, says he, suited 
to the taste of the most dainty epicure ; but stare not, 
gentle reader! 

Here’s the description verbatim et literatin.—“ His 
iouse is crowded every night with the fashion and ton 
of Honolulu; and we believe he owes no small propor- 
tion of the friendship shown him by the lovers of good 
living (to what think you, gentle reader? Oh hide 
your blushes, ye exquisites of other climes!) to the su- 
perior quality of his Spruce Beer”!!! Oh what a fall 
was there my countrymen: think of a Honolulu 
dandy, guzzling Spruce Beer with his Majesty’s sooty 
courtiers. 

Dreadful Death—An old native at Molokai, going to 


nies, are on the cattle farms. Large quantities of| church, fell from a precipitous path and dashed his 


leather are made. Principal articles exported—live 
stock, salt and jerked beef, hides, tallow, leather, ma- 
maki kapas, feathers, koa plank, &e. &e. 

Meteorology of Oahu for September, 1836.—First week, 
range from 76 to 85° (85° on the 6th) ; winds N. E. 

Trade with China.—An active trade is carried on with 
China; nankeens, silks, teas, &e. introduced in abun- 
dance. The princess Maiheanaina wears as superb 
levantines, or can sip of as fine imperial, purchased at 


brains out on the rocks on the beach. His body was 
washed away by the sea. 

The Editor thanks his friends for judicious selections 
left in his “ box,” and offers the use of his editorial 
scissors. 

Death of an infant Princess.—Two heavy black lines 
in the obituary, inclose the notice of the death at Hono- 
lulu, of “ the infant son of the Princess Mahinaina (the 
sister of his Majesty) after a short life of a few hours.” 











Pierce & Brewer's fashionable shop on the Broadway 


It is supposed, the Editor says, the child would have 
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been presumptive heir to the sovereignty of the Sandwich 
Islands had it lived! [Admirable miniature copy of 
royalty on a small scale.] 

Editorials. —Talk of Editorials here! Show me one 
equal to this from the antipodes; September 24th, in 
his leader, Stephen says: “ We have cast our net in all 
directions, with unceasing industry, during the past 
week, but not a fish have we caught ; we have dragged 
the pond for accidents, bobbed from a rock for news— 
angled in the stream for arrivals—speared in the mud 
for communications—and have dug deep in the sand for 
items; we have thrown away our hooks, lines and bait, 
shouldered our shooting apparatus; and after tramping 
through acres of swamp, to knock over a fact among 
the rushes, have whanged, banged and blazed away, tll 
our shoulder ached to hit a scattering idea on the wing. 
We have returned disappointed, perplexed, fidgetty, 
Without a consolatory recollection of a nibble, or a bro- 
ken wing.” [Could Isaack Walton have sustained the 
allegory better!] He threatens to abdicate and elope, 
leaving his creditors to whistle. At last he discovers 
something, which is this: 

1 Dinner on the Plains, Tuesday, September 20th.— 
This was given “at the country seat” of J. C. Jones, 
Esq. to the officers of the Peacock and Enterprise. ‘The 
viands were “from fair to middling, we wish we could 
say more.” [This is pretty plain dealing truths !] 
“The hilarity and happy feelings of the guests” made 
up for deficiencies. ‘Food in the native style was abun- 
dantly served up; BaKep poe [dog! only think of it!] 
was among the dishes, and it was not to be sneezed at.” 
Songs, toasts, cheers, bumpers, &c. followed. Among 
the toasts which the Editor pencilled upon a three 
cornered piece of paper, amid the jolting of wine glasses 
and the “ three times three,” were one to the Commo- 
dore, by Vice President 8. T. Shaw; one from the 
acting United States Consul, S. Reynolds, Esq. to “ the 
King Kauikeaucli.” “Reply by the King: Jloha Oukon 
pauloa,—w hich being rendered into our vernacular idiom, 
signifies, literally translated, my best respects to you all gen- 
tlemen’’ [about as delicate and brief a piece of courtesy 
asany white Monarch could utter]. Mr. Richard Charl- 
ton, British Consul, gave—“ Our navy.” ‘ Three times 
three.” And Mr. Reynolds, “Wm. 1V.—the King of 
Reform ;” “three times three,”—to which his Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul replied. Commodore Kennedy gave— 
* A Queen for the King of the Sandwich Islands; “ three 
times three.” [We presume that in this cheapening of 
royalty to familiar discourse at a promiscuous banquet, 
his sooty Majesty would prefer the latter part of the 
toast, “three times three.’} Then a toast for Mr. Presi- 
dent, “ by a guest,” and one from the estimable surgeon of 
the Peacock, Ruschenberger: “Population and pros- 
perity to the Sandwich Islands.” Music in the shape of 
songs added to the hilarity of the occasion. 

Naming Streets again.—Stephen proceeds with his 
proposed catalogue :—Blonde street [Brunette should 
have been next], Maini street, Great Britain stre« t, 
Oauv Prace, [there we have it at last!] Garden street, 
Old Bachelor Place, Sugar Mill street, Drama s7 REET, 
{Think of that, Master Brooke !] 

Married, “by the Rev. J. Diell, Mr. Peter Brothers, 
to Nania, of Ewa.” 

American Treaty.—Stephen advertises, “ this day pub- 
lished and for sale at the office of the Sandwich Island 





Gazette, “He Oreto Kuixani, or the treaty between 
the United States, and the government of the Sandwich 
Islands, made in 1826; by Capt. Thomas Ap Catesby 
Jones. Printed on fine letter paper. Price twenty-five 
cents.” 

Calafornia.—T he intended visit of the Peacock to this 
place [since made], is explained by a petition of sundry 
merchants at Oahu engaged in this trade, requesting the 
Commodore to rectify certain abuses, such as imprison- 
ment, seizures, Kc, 

Sandwich Islands’ Trade.—-The Editor earnestly im- 
plores the English and American governments to send 
out vessels of war to these islands, at least once in six 
months. ‘The property of the resident, citizens of 
those countries is immense, and requires protection. 
[What must “his Majesty” Stephen’s royal correspon- 
dent think of this kind of language. However, the 
King knows he himself is only tolerated on the throne, 
because the white nations of Europe cannot agree who 
shall be master of these groupes.] 

The Charity School.—Stephen has this at heart. He 
says the mechanics of the village offer their labor gra- 
tuitously for the building of the charity school, and he 
is sure the officers and crews of the United States ves- 
sels will give their mite for the school, “ where the 
stranger’s child can learn to be good and to be useful ; 
the school where the infant of a foreign father is taught 
to lisp the language of a country he may never see— 
but a country he must love, when he feels the kindness 
of those who come from it, to this isolated spot, to feed 
him with the bread of knowledge ;—the school where the 
little wild flower of this forest of the ocean, shall be- 
come as fragrant as the exotic which blooms in the 
gardens of a more favored region.” [Quite poetic and 
patriotic, truly ; but, Stephen, are you sure you and 
your adventurous brethren, missionaries, &c. are not 
come rather to strip “‘his majesty’s” bread-fruit trees, 
than to bring to him and his people the bread-fruit of 
the tree of knowledge? Is not this colonization ‘‘the 
thrice-told tale’—ever the same beaten track—the same 
routine of mockeries and mummeries,—beginning with 
pious offerings, tender sympathies, and disinterested 
and gratuitous profferings to relieve the afflicted heathen 
of their barbarian ignorance and pagan idolatry, and 
all that sort of flummery,—and ever ending, with the 
same fatal and unerring precision, in rapacious extor- 
tion, extermination of the duped natives, and conquest 
of their territory? Read over Plymouth Rock History 
and her pilgrim warriors, with their Bibles in one hand 
and muskets in the other. Does not your blood chill at 
the tales of horror with which every ravine of New 
England echoes—at the sight of every streamlet, yet 
unwashed of the Jadian b'ood with which its waters 
were crimsoned? Where are those races?—seck them 
on the prairies of the Rocky Mountains, before they 
are driven into the Gulf of Calafornia and Pacifie 
Ocean. That will be the fate, too, of the now fawned- 
upon Kauikeauoli, whose reign, in all probability, will 
be the last of the dynasty of the Tamehamehas. 
The sun of the Indian Ocean will soon set forever 
on their sepulchre, and the winds that moan around 
the snow-clad summits of Mauna Loa, will wake them 
no more frora their slumbers, Between England and 
America, and the convenience of stopping here for their 





whalemen, the islands will be covered soon with the 
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white races of the Anglo-Saxon blood, and no place will 
be left, no home assigned, to the rightful owners of 
these beautiful and romantic groupes, whose secluded 
and remote position, could not save them from the 
grasping and destructive march of civilization; of 
them, as with their brethren in America, no memorial 
will be left but the rude mound of their graves, and the 
musical epithets which, like the lingering perfume of 
the broken flower-vase, will still cling round the dwel- 
ling places of those that once lived in rustic simplicity, 
but unmolested and happy contentment, on the wood- 
covered shores of Elonolulu and Hamakua.] 

Eggs and Beef.—The American vessels of war had 
given the former a rise, and set the butchers actively at 
work. So much, says Stephen, was wanted for “ the 
hungry souls in UncleSam’s ships,” thathe could scarcely 
now get ‘a shin-bone or a beef-steak ashore oftener than 
before, when killing was practised only once or twice 
a week.” 

Whirlwinds.—Several of these gusts, in the latter 
part of September, tore the thatches off the roofs, and 
kicked up the dust and shavings—“ capsizing thought- 
less pigeons,” “making all the little boys yell as if 
thunderstruck,” &c. [How these unsophisticated racy 
descriptions of Stephen let us into the domestic life of 
these people. ] 

Recipe for the Cholera.—Among other drafts upon the 
antipodes, we perceive the humourous recipe of cucum- 
bers and lobsters, from the New York Star, by Major 
Noah, for manufacturing cholera, 

Washing Tub.—Persons are cautioned against pur- 
chasing the washing tub which has been purloined 
from “the heirs of the late John Ebbets, Esquire, 
Sen.” 

1 Great Treat.—October 8—Arrival of a file of Ame- 
rican papers. N. P. Wiuis figures among the distingué 
items of the Sandwich Island Gazette. 

Learned Political Writer at Honolulu—Security of Pro- 
perty.—A writer in a communication dated on board 
the Peacock, October Ist, argues that property is not 
more secure now than twenty years ago. “The tenure 
of real estate among the plebeian population at least, is 
very uncertain.” [Indeed—who are plebcians ? Surely 
not the white merchants and settlers of our aristocratic 
Norman blood! subjects, as they are, to a copper king, 
and his sooty suite and court!] He says the population, 
in the time of Cooke, was 400,000 ; in 1832, 129,000; 
and within the last four years it has diminished still 
farther by 21,000. [No wonder—for it is inoculated 
with the blight, the mildew, the corroding gangrene of 
civilization—a fatal murrain to all the colored races of 
aboriginal stock. Why wonder, then, that the pestilence 
devours in its cantankerous course ?—that it extermi- 
nates—annihilates with its deadly poison? This the 
writer himself seems inclined to think is the cause— 
not a want of policy and judgment, we should say, in 
the government of the Tamehamehas, but a steady 
inevitable decadence and decline from prosperity, the 
moment they were contaminated with the contagion of 
white intercourse, and all its multitudinous blessings, 
communicated at the instant of their discovery, and 
now working its speedy, undisguised, and deadly ruin 
through their vitals. It is needless to deny the fact. 
There is an incapacity, an inaptitude, and an uncon- 
querable repugnance in these inferior races, and still 








more so in the negro, because he is still lower in the 
scale of humanity, to agglutinate with the high intel- 
lectual fructification of the white blood, so often vainly 
attempted to be engrafted on the Ethiopian stock. 
Our more perfect organization, and more etherialized 
mind, cannot germinate on their meaner capacities. 
The soil in them is too sterile in quality—the field too 
contracted in dimensions, But on the other hand, 
change the habits, usages and customs fitted to their 
natures and faculties, and they wither, languish and 
die. They cannot receive our education—they can 
never assimilate to us, or reach to our elevation in men- 
tal power ; and to the same degree also, their moral 
capacity, unillumined by the lamp of reason, and there- 
fore easily led astray, and bewildered, in the darkness 
in which they are forever doomed to grope, becomes so 
much the more readily debased and corrupted. Thus 
they succumb to every vice and propensity—to intem- 
perance, to enervating and luxurious habits, and to all 
other evils which follow in the wake and train of white 
civilization, as the shadow follows the sun. From the 
death of the moral constitution follows the decrepitude 
and wasting of all those robust bodily powers, those 
manly exercises that gave vigor, health and elasticity 
to their frames, and which belonged to their nature in 


‘the wild, free, unmolested, and roaming savage life they 


led; and thus descends to an early tomb all the stern 
majesty and native glory of their race, inurned in the 
splendid shrine which civilization has prepared for 
them, blotted out forever by the destiny which the 
sword of the white man has carved for them—from the 
map of human existence.] The writer referred to, with 
a solemnity of style that has very much the odor of 
ridicule, advises the Chief to grant lands to settlers for 
raising sugar, silk, coffee, bread-stuffs, &c. to give in 
exchange to other nations—to have the labor of natives 
for suitable wages, out of which wages a tax to be paid 
to government—to make tenure of property secure— 
to introduce every where the English language, that 
the governors may study works on political economy (!)— 
to allow no taxes at the mercy of the authorities—to have 
laws written and fixed, &c. [This elaborate collegiate 
ordeal and scholastic discipline will be time thrown 
away—pearls before swine. The writer need not be in 
ahurry. The islands will fall, in all conscience, soon 
enough in regular fief to the whites in a few years, as 
the legitimate heirs to the chattels and tenements of the 
poor devils they have steamed out of existence, without 
the necessity of purchase, grant or conquest—and King 
Kauikeauoli, if alive, will be glad, like our poor Black 
Hawk, to find a hut on some distant mountain-peak of 
Mouna Loa, to shelter his royal head from the tem- 
pest.] 

Weather.—1st week in October, 1836.—Range from 
75° (Sept. 29) to 830 (Oct. 5). Wind N. E. 

The French frigate La Bonite, M. Vaillant comman- 
der, arrived October 8th, 44 days from Guyaquil. 

Dr. Channing.—It must be gratifying at least, to the 
vanity of this truly illustrious man, who, with all his 
erroneous notions on abolition, is unquestionably one of 
the greatest men living, to hear such notes of praise as 
the following, from so remote a quarter. The editor 
says—“* We have heard his thrilling eloquence, and 
seen the fire of holy genius flash from his benevolent 
Would that all who wear the cloth could—did— 


eye. 




















resemble this great divine—this man so eminent asa 
writer, philosopher, and true christian. 

Rights of Foreigners—Conference of Commodore Ken- 
nedy with the Chiefs—Notwithstanding the epistolary 
intimacy of Stephen with the king, it appears that 
neither he, the editor, or the other Americans and foreign- 
ers, feel quite at ease in their residence. Stephen says 
he attended four days meetings of the Commodore 
with the Chiefs, touching the all-important subject of 
the rights of foreigners to proprietorship of land, leas- 
ing estates, treatment of prisoners, debts due the resi- 
dents from the government, protection of person, &c., 
and that the whole resulted in smoke, during which, 
after taking minutes the whole time of this discussion, 
he entirely lost his temper, and “got out of patience 
with the tedious prolixity of the measures which were 
finally not taken.” He says, not a single point of mis- 
understanding was explained, or one difficulty removed, 
or any acknowledgment of past injuries made, and 
defies any one to show “a speck of benefit which has 
resulted from it.’ When these pettish, ill-tempered 
sentences were penned, it appears, as might have been 
presumed, the Commodore had sailed, and left affairs in 
the unsettled state described. Among other topics 
touched upon, which very naturally are doubtless among 
those that are most interesting to the foreign residents, 
we see mentioned that of the rights of proprietorship 
of residents to “estates of which they have become 
the legal possessors—the rights of the king and chiefs to 
expel foreigners from the Sandwich Islands—the policy 
of leasing land to strangers,” &c. [The right of expul- 
sion is one, no doubt, that cuts close, and will do so, 
until the king and his race are driven into the sea.] 

Language of the Sandwich Islanders.—Sponge Cake.— 
We are let into some faint glimpses of this dialect by a 
correspondent who accidentally touches on the scarcity 
of eggs, and says there must be hua moa [hen’s eggs] to 
be had somewhere, as he had received presents of sponge 
cake thrice in eight days. These mea ona [sweet things] 
show there are eggs in the district, at least from whence 
one makana [gift] came. He says he would send the 
Editor some if he had nota rib; to which Stephen in 
a postcript says, “‘ try it and see!” 

The French Sloop of War Bonita, Captain Villant.— 
This vessel arrived in the beginning of October, soon 
after the departure of the American vessels. "We ob- 
serve among the officers M. Gaudichaud, naturalist, and 
two or three Consular agents, &c. [The French to 
make up the trio of the three great commercial nations, 
who claim a tripartite share in the trident of old Neptune, 
are also, we perceive, smelling around in this quarter; 
but as they have but precious few whale ships as an 
apology for this out of the way expedition, they come 
under pretence of catching butterflies, and looking 
after other matters pertaining to natural history and the 
sciences—capital. ] 

Sudden Death.—Mr. Joseph Elliot, a respectable mer- 
chant of Oahu, died October 11th, in full health, as he 
rose from his seat where he was “sitting in his veranda, 
and while speaking of a vessel at anchor in the harbor.” 
He had dined out and had taken a glass of porter, 
“Medical assistance was called, but the pulse had 
ceased to beat.” 


Thermometer from October 6th to 12th.—Range from 73° 
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Whale Ships—The Gazette, October 22nd, says, 
“whale ships begin to drop in; the harbor will soon 
look important, and the shore will be enlivened. We 
hope soon to have a list of ships to fill the Gazette brim 
full, after this style: 


VESSELS IN PORT. 


The ——_, - - - 3,000 bbls. 
Th——, + + + 3100 % 
The ——_, - - - 3,200 “* 
Tham<—een, + + «, S006 * 


&e. &e. &e. ad infinitum, and all bound home. Business 
is now rather slack, and merchants wear long faces; but 


cheer up! cheer up! the darkest night often precedes 
the fairest day.” 

Death by Lightning.--A native boy, aged 18, was 
killed October 16th, by lightning, first striking and set- 
ting fire to the grass where he was, by which he was 
dreadfully scorched and disfigured. 

To do justice to the intelligent and facetious Editor, 
we must quote from his paper at length, the following 
highly important article. We had hoped to preserve 
these journals “ intact”? for some Bodleian Library, but 
the spirit of indolence and the horror of copying, over- 
powered us! and lo! and behold, Mr. Editor White, the 
merciless scissors have done their bloody work. 

[From the Sandwich Island Gazette, October 22d, 1836.] 

Produce of the Sandwich Islands.--F or the information of our 
readers abroad, we subjoin a memorandum of several articles of 
merchandise which may be rated among the productions and 
exports of these Islands ; although we cannot yet furnish statis- 
tics of quantities, neither prices current for this market, yet it 
may be interesting to some to know the names merely of the 
productions of this group. 

Hides and Gout Skins. 

Salt. In Jarge quantities for export. 

Arrow Root. Superior quality. 

Tapas. Native cloth, used for sheathing vessels and covering 
the roofs of houses. 

Mats. Native mats, very scarce. 

Boards. A few boards are sawed at Hawaii, but not many. 

Tobacco. Tobacco grows without cultivation, and considera- 
ble quantities have been exported from the Islands ; large lots 
might soon be obtained, with a little assistance from agricul- 
turists. 

Fire Wood. Large quantities of fire wood are disposed of, in 
this market, to the shipping, and to families, &c. 

Beans. Beans suitable for vessels’ stores are frequently to be 
had, in limited quantities. 

Rafters, for house frames. 

Knees. Hard wood Knees, for boats and vessels. 

Castor Beans, for making Castor Oil, may be had in conside- 
rable quantities. Superior Castor Oil is now made at Oahu. 

Cotton. Cotton by the cargo, ought to be obtained at Oahu ; 
some exertions are progressing, which will soon open the door to 
this staple. 

Sugar. Some lots have been sent from the Islands, and Sugar 
plantations are starting up with good earnest. 

Molasses. Where sugar is made molasses must be abundant; 
one word of the quality of Sandwich Island Molasses,--ijt is 
splendid. 

Coffee. The Coffee which has been produced here is called 
first rate—the only fault in it is, that there is too little raised, 
In a short time it will, without doubt, be forthcoming in large 
lots. 

Indigo. It is a proved fact, that Indigo, of capital quality, 
may be easily raised at the Sandwich Islands. 

Sweetmeats. Good Sweetmeats are made here, of several 
sorts. 

Corn. Indian Corn is raised. 

Paint Oil. It is manufactured from the Kukui or Candle nut, 
in large quantities. It is used, and exported. 

Koa Wood, resembles mahogany, and is very excellent for 
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Beef and Pork. These articles are packed here. 
Sole Leather, Calf Skins, Goat Skins, &c. &c. Skins and 
Hides are tanned and dressed, at the Sandwich Islands, in va- 
rious modes, and the quality of the Leather has been proved to 
be good. 

Moss. Aspecies of Moss, called Pulu, is found here, and is 
used for stuffing for beds, &c. &e. 

Sandal Wood. Quantity very limited. 

Red Ochre. Ared earth, which answers for paint with very 
little preparation, and is exceedingly abundant. 

Chalk. A plenty of Chalk is found at Oahu. 

Refinement. ‘‘If you want your potatoes dug bring ’em on! 
So they used to say; but now, in this improved era, you must 
communicate the idea more delicately, voici! ‘* Should you 
desire your esculent vegetables disenhumed, produce them !” 

‘* Call the boy to take up that coal of fire.” No! no! no! 
*‘ vocifierate to the domestic to remove that particle of ignited 
carbon.”? 

So wags the world. At the rate we go ahead, it will not be 
long before pigs will wear silk gloves. 

Exports Extraordinary. A lively trade has been stirring 
during the past fortnight in the articles of lizards, cockroaches, 
centipedes and other verminous merchandize ;—the gentlemen 
of the Corvette La Bonite have made heavy purchases to in- 
crease their cabinet of varieties, and some of the natives have 
been busy diving for shell-fish, while others have employed 
themselves in hunting scorpions, snails, and humming birds ; 
the birds, insects, fish, bugs and all, are to visit France, where 
they wlll in future live together in harmony, for the benefit of 
science, in the cabinets, not of the nation, but of the national 
museums. When they get there, their stings will sting no 
longer,—they will then neither hum, bite, swim, nor creep. Good 
bye dear bugs ;—write us when you get fto France ; Don’t--Oh 
do not forget the Sandwich Island Gazette!!! 

Beware ye Counterfeiters! Some villian has lately racked 
his paltry brains to discover the art of imitating that portion of 
the currency of Oahu, known as ‘* cut money,’ and has suc- 
ceeded in producing sundry miserable Jumps of lead, which 
have been thrown into the market during the existing scarcity of 
small change ; (no doubt for the particular accommodation of 
the public.) 

A man who will employ his time in cheating the community in 
so contemptible a manner, entitles himself to the epithets of 
rogue, scoundrel, and thief, and if any friend of honesty will 
point out to us the name of the scamp who manufactured this 
counterfeit coin, we will grace the columns of the Gazette with 
it, that the mark of ‘* Cain’? may be stamped upon his execrable 
brow, 


Lere of itself is a little epitome of this thriving set- 
tlement. All the vices and crimes of civilization cluster 
thickly around its trophies, like the bloodstained laurel 
that hangs on the warrior’s tomb. What a sermon is 
not conveyed in the eloquence of each of the foregoing 
paragraphs ?—The statistics of the group--its sci- 
ence--manufactures—natural history——vices introduced 
by trade, &c. .fgain : we find these marriages: 

At this place, on the 12th of October, by the Rev. J. Diell, Mr. 
Wm. P. Mowle, to Kamailoa. 

On the Lith, Mr. Wm. Dee, of Saybrook, Connecticut, to Miss 
Hannah Butler, eldest daughter of Mr. Edmund R. Butler, of 
this place. 

Thermometer from October 13th to 19th, both inclusive.— 
Range from 69° the 13th, to 83° the 19th—winds S, W. 
and W. Generally fine weather—some fine rain. 

The following appeal we publish verbatim for the 
benefit of the Editorial Press, and trust it will be res- 
ponded to liberally : 


{3- NOTICE TO FOREIGN EDITORS. .£% 


We take the liberty of forwarding a number of our files to 
Editors in Europe, the United States, China, Chili, Peru, New 
South Wales, and in numerous other directions ; in so doing we 
arse actuated by the desire to increase the usefulness of our 
journal; and we hope to be able to contribute our share to the 








reciprocity from our brother Editors: All who may receive our 
early numbers may depend upon a regular continuance of their 
files for the first volume of the Gazette; and we request most 
ardently a privilege upon their exchange lists. 
Desirous, likewise, (who is not in these days,) to get into no- 
tice, we hope our brethren abroad will occasionally remark 
upon the existence of our humble journal, on this little speck in 
the Ocean. 

Most respectfully, 

THE EDITOR. 

Honolulu, Oahu, S. I., Sept. 24th, 1836. 


Now we have begun to ex-scizzorize, we must go on: 


Sandwich Island Poetry—The same paper October 
29th, says: 


Some love-sick swain has made us the bearer of his senti- 
ments, as expressed in the following stanzas: we would sug- s 
gest a better plan for this poor wight, who signs himself ‘* W,” 
(which, by the way, we believe is not his ‘‘ legitimate appella~ 
tion’? ) : we advise Mr. ‘* W” to send his poetry to the lady her- 
self, writing his name in full,—say ‘‘ double-you.” 
Now the plain fact is this: We are aware that this Mr. ‘*W,” 
will soon belong to the married fraternity (if he does not now 
consider himself as a member) ; we hope to have him noticed 
soon as a ‘* Benedict.” 
TO ***, 

Thou lovely one, when far away 

Again I wander o’er the waves, 
I’}l gaze upon the snowy spray 

That round our vessel idly raves ; 


And, with sweet thoughts of thee, beguile, 
My hours, thou ‘ fairest of the Isle.” 


And as I mark the sea-bird’s flight, 
In mazy circles wheeling high ; 
P}l wish I had his pinions white, 
And think how soon I'd swiftly fly v 
Far o’er each long and weary mile 
To thee, ‘‘ the fairest of the Isle.” 
And till the hour when we shall meet 
Again—my weary wanderings o’er ; 
I'll often dream in visions sweet 
That when I touch thy turf-bound shore, 
For me may beam the lovely smile 
Of her, ‘‘ the fairest of the Isle.’? W. 


How fondly the poet always wanders into the im- 
agery of climes distant from the locality he inhabits. 
Here in the tropics he delights to think “ on the frosty 
Caucasus,” and the turf-bound shore we should think 
rather .Inglois than a la Honolulu. 4 

We have the pleasure this week of announcing the arrival of 
H. B. M. sloop of war Actieon, the Rt. Hon. Lord Edward Rus- 
sell Commander, from England, via South America, and the 
Marquesas Islands. We are assuredly fortunate, in these latter 
days, in an abundance of good things: Enterprise, Peacock, 
La Bonite, Acteon! What a glorious list! ! 

This little fraction of terra firma is not wholly forgotten, Gra- 
cias a Dios! 

To the eye ard heart of the poor lone emigrant in a 
foreign clime, what more delightful than to see the im- 
personation of his country, the living representation of 
his kindred blood, the proud symbol of his national 
banner-—so many types of endeared remembrances, em- 
bodied in the noble majesty of a vessel of war,--boom- 
ing over the trackless billow,—then safely moored be- 
fore the rude domicil in the remote and savage land, 
where he has exiled himself from home and all its 
loved delights! 

Thermometer from October 20th to 29th.—Range from 
75 to 83°—winds N. E. Much thunder, and showery. 


Another Merriage.--Married at this place on the 24th instant. 





stock of circulating information abroad, while we shall merit 


by Rey. J. Deill, Mr. James Robinson to Iparee. 
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The unite’ “Saxon Mead i isina fair wap lose its 
imperial purple. Our poetasters and sentimental ma- 
trons can find, at least in the euphonious patronymics 
of these dark- skinned ladies of Oahu, some consolation 
for this sacrifice and desecration, and, what is better, 
fanciful baptismal names for their children, like “Ipa- 
hee !”—infinitely more attuned to their exquisitely re- 
fined taste than some of our barbarous Gothic appella- 
tives. Can any thing gingle more beautifully to the 
ears of the most spiritualized imagination than Ipahee ? 
So the others we have given—‘ Kamailoa,” &e.—how 
musical !--and “ Wakina,” and “ Nania” and the Prin- 
cess “ Naiheanaina,” and her infant “ Liholiho,” &c. 


Curiosities and Shells.—Any one wishing to sell shells and 
curiosities, at a fair price, may hear of a purchaser by applying 
at the office of the Sandwich Island Gazette and Journal of Com- 


merce. 


The literati of the Bonita frigate had, as we have no- 
ticed, produced a very deep sensation in the conchologi- 
cal and ornithological markets—and Stephen, the Facto- 
tum and Figaro of Honolulu (by the bye, what a con- 
chological name!) had become, it appears, among his 
other multitudinous avocations, the grand Referendau of 
these gentlemen--the intermediary agent between the 
diving savage and purchasing virtuoso. 

November 5, 1836.--Swarms of ships have lit upon Honolulu 
this week ; and numbers more are hovering about Maui, by all 
accounts. Glorious. 

His Majesty Kauikeauoli and suite visited Lord Edward Rus- 
sell, on board the Act#zon, on Tuesday, and was saluted with 
twenty-one guns. 

On Wednesday, target-shooting was practised on board the 
Acton: the mark was a small flag placed on the reef toward 
Pear! river: the balls appeared to be well directed, and we are 
informed the result was creditable to the gunners. 


How the blood runs frolic in the veins—how throbs 
the heart at every thought of one’s own dear country, 
when far away from home under a stranger clime !-- 
Read the sympathies of our friend Stephen (for he now 
appears to us as our friend indeed,) for his and our 
Texian brethren : 


The courage of the Mexican soldiery has recently been de- 
veloped in another striking instance of cold-blooded murder, 
Colonel Fannin and a large number of Texian prisoners have 
been shot under circumstances of deep atrocity: Some of them 
were nearly dead with their previous wounds, when they were 
butchered by the soldiers! 

Santa Anna, it appears, is still living; one of our past num- 
bers shot him; perhaps a future one may have the honor of do- 
ing so, as we understand he is a prisoner. 


The following unpretending item, insipid as it might 
seem from one of our own papers, conveys much matter 
for reflection, not to say digestion: 


Lz Notice to Beef Owners.—We have been requested to say, 
that there is a fine fat bullock on the plains, without a mark to 
prove ownership, and no person has been able to identify it as 
his property ; the animal is of a dark red color, with crumpled 
horns, and a white star on his forehead, and is, apparently, 
about four years old. It is agreed upon, by most of those per- 
sons who own cattle, to have the animal slaughiered. and sold, 
and the proceeds paid over to the Oahu charity school trea- 
surer. We shall give this notice three insertions. and should 
any one have a sufficient reason for not killing said bullock as 
proposed, he will please inform the Editor of the Gazette, 
shortly, as the bullock will probably be killed at the exniration 
of three weeks. : 

Honolulu, November 5th, 1836, 


The vencrated Ex-President Madison's death is pub- 








ery Ww we ail dus ised. enciecled by mourning 
black lines—the printer’s funeral pall. 

Thermometer, &c. from October 27th to November 2d, 
from 74 to 83°--wind N.E. Showery, and much rain. 

Miseries of an Editor in the Sandwich Islands.—A 
more finished specimen of an editorial Jeremiad is not 
to be found out of the Pacific, we venture to affirm, It 
is in the paper of November 12th: 


Some paltry wretch has gone into the Seamen’s Chapel, and 
stolen away a file of the Sandwich Island Gazette. °Pon our 
honor, he must be a two and three penny scoundrel who would 
steal a newspaper, when, for the paltry sum of six dollars, he 
might bind both printer and editor to twelve months hard labor 
(hard enough too !) in the,--notthe state prison or penitentiary ,-- 
butin the printing office! Truly, some folks think newspapers 
grow like toadstools ; that printers’ pockets are filled with gold ; 
and that editors (poor editors!) are men who have only to suck 
the ink out of their pens and grow fat! Deliberate 
they know not what they think! Every type is picked up 
singly ; every ounce of ink costs l*argent ; every poor us has a 
family to support, children to clothe, and pigs to feed. 

Go on, ye cruel paper-stealers! go on, ye neglectful public! 
starve us! kill us! bury us! (decently)--dut then you will have 
no newspapers ! 

Query ?—Do you not all look for the Gazette every Saturday 
night, and grotel like bears if you do not receive it? 


boobies ! 


Reading- Rooms, Regattas, and Theatres at Oahu! 


Oahu Amateur Theatre revived.—On Monday evening, No- 
vember 14, at the Warren hotel, will be presented by amateurs 
from H. B. M. ship Actzeon, and from among the residents on 
shore, the admired farce of Fortune’s Frolic; with numerous 
songs, comic and sentimental. 

Tickets will be issued on the occasion to invited guests. 

> Curtain to rise at half past 7. 


We had, before reaching this ultima thule of civilized 
refinements and voluptuous indulgences, already ceased 
to wonder at any thing in Honolulu--nor shall we 
now exclaim out, but go peaceably on to the end of our 
chapter, not doubting that if this play-bill, posted up 
on the banana trees of Oahu, surprised us, we should, 
if we were on the spot, find something which would 
astonish and astound, if not petrify ds with amazement. 


>> Notice.—The individual who took the file of the Sand- 
wich Island Gazette from the Reading-Rooms, will greatly 
oblige the undersigned by returning it. 
JOHN DIELL. 
Honolulu, November 10, 1836, 


Notice to Correspondents.—We are grateful for the contribu- 
tions of Q. But Mr. U., who sent us ‘* The Dying Horse,” can 
do better by sending a living one, with a saddle and bridle ; it 
would be far more acceptable. 


Thermometer from November 3d to 9th, range from 
73 to 82°—wind N. E. Weather fine. 

The following will show how the theatrical perform- 
ances went off, and also the boat race: 


Sporting News and Dramatic Intelligence.—Oahu has been 
quite alive this week: the dear oid *‘ Amateur Theatre” sprung 
into a momentary existence on Monday evening ; and the talent 
of the sons of the drama shone forth with a brilliant glare in 
the face and eyes of a most gay and fashionable audience. 
** Fortune’s Frolic’? was brought vpon the carpet, and, though, 
‘¢ for reasons best known to ourself,’? we say nothing about the 
merits of ‘*‘ Old Snacks’s’? performance, yet we cannot refrain 
from expatiating npon the successful exertions of Robin Rough- 
head, Rattle, Margery, Dolly, Nancy, and a host of other wor- 
thies. We speak fceelingly upon one point, and that is the only 
one, in our opinion, deserving criticism--we mean, the way 
Robin whipped Old Snacks; only to think that such a poor 
grey-headed old gentleman should be abused and horse- whipped 
only because he was too careful of a little of his lordehip’s mo- 
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ney—Oh! wasn’t it a pity?—we think it was a sore calamity. 
Shocking! Shocking! 

The songs were capital, except one, ‘* When a man’s a little 
Lit poorly ;?? and we think *‘ Old Snacks,’ at his time of life, 
had better let singing alone. 

The decorations, contrived upon the spur of the moment, did 
great credit to the good taste of the gentlemen from the Acteon, 
who superintended the preparation of the hotel for the play. 

One word of the orchestra: the music was capital, considering 
the few rehearsals permitted, by the shortness of the time al- 
lotted for preparation. 

The ladies in the boxes looked as ** bright as a May morning,”? 
and it must have beén exhilarating to the actors to have their 
comic grins and distorted glances met by the approving eyes and 
applauding smiles of the fair and fashionable of Honolulu. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday there were races between the 
beautiful gig-boat belonging to Lord Edward Russell of the Ac- 
ton, and some of the fast pulling whale-boatsin the port. The 
gig ‘* bore the palm,” and proved her character, no Jess also the 
character of her crew, to be one of the “first water.”? 

Bets were laid upon the race, and the proceeds presented to 
the crews of the boats, who, no doubt, made a guod business by 
the day’s sporting. After the sport, some of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen sat down to a ‘tiffin’? on board the Actzwon, provided by 
the officers ; and if we may judge by the way the chickens and 
roast beef chased each other out of sight, with porter and wine 
at their heels, the race at the dinner table was the pleasantest of 
all. 

“The ladies in the boxes” were doubtless the white 
residents. Tlow pleasant to see our countrymen ma- 
king themselves so happy, and finding in their solitude 
the means to recall their fader-land, and its joys and 
comforts. 

Diplomatic Relations of the Sandwich Islands.—We 
conclude our notice of these islands with the following 
important communication, which we have not yet seen 
published. It has an important bearing on our com- 
merce. We are still left in the dark as to what had 
been the serious causes of complaint of our American 
brethren against the island chieftains; but suppose 
them to be those alluded to in the treaty with England. 
The Sandwich Island Gazette, November 19th, 1836, 
has the following : 

The Happy Day has come! Weare politely furnished, by H. 
B. M. Consul, with a copy of the articles of mutual understand- 
ing, recently agreed upon between his Majesty Kauikeaouli, 
Tamehameha 3d, and Lord Edward Russell, Captain of H. B. 
M. Ship Actewon. This agreement places British property and 
interests, on a firm and settled basis of security ; and, while it 
affords protection to British subjects, itis of great importance 
likewise, in its influence upon the interests of Americans ; for no 
distinction can possibly be raised between the protective rights 
of the citizens of the two countries. 

It may now be safely predicted that henceforth, all who come 
to the Sandwich Islands to pursue lawful and honest avocations, 
regulating their conductin conformity with the just and estab- 
lished laws and customs of civilized lands, will be permitted to 
fo on in their straight-forward course without difficulties upon 
those points of misunderstanding which have been so long in 
agitation, but which are now so completely set at rest. 

It would, perhaps, be unjust to refer the past errors, in the 
governmental deportment, of the rulers of these islands, towards 
foreign residents, to a desire, on the part of his Majesty and the 
Chiefs, to make strangers uncomfortable while sojourning here ; 
it may be with more correctness set down to score of a miscon- 
ception of the mutual rights of strangers and native inhabitants ; 
the laws of nature, and the experience of ages, never elected to 
one part of this community the right of crashing the prosperity 
of the other part.—‘‘ Fair play is a jewel!’? Now the question 
has been fairly discussed, and quietly settled, it may be taken as 
an axiom that the protecting spirit of liberty shall be seen soaring 
alike over the heads of the stranger and the native. 

We shall now, one and all, be able to go on, heartily, and 
make the Sandwich Islands a second paradise ! 


Industry says, yes! Enterprise says, yes! Prosperity stands 
ready with her laurels! 


+ 


Go on then Hoe, Spade, Quill, Hammer, and Marline-spike ! 
Old Oahu forever ! 


God save King Tamehameha 3d!!! 
Irticles made and agreed on at Honolulu, Island of Woahoo, 
this 16th day of Nov. 1836. 

rticle 1. English subjects shall be permitted to come with 
their vessels and property of whatever kind to the Sandwich 
Islands ; they shall also be permitted to reside therein as long as 
they conform to the laws of these islands, and to build houses 
and warehouses for their merchandize, with the consent of the 
King, and good friendship shall continue between the subjects of 
both countries, Great Britain and the Sandwich Islands. 

Article 2. English subjects resident at the Sandwich Islands, 
are at liberty to go to their own country or elsewhere, either in 
their own or any other vessel ; they may dispose of their Effects, 
Enclosures, Houses, &c. with the previous knowledge of the 
King, and take the value with them without any impediment 
whatever ; the land on which houses are built, isthe property of 
the King, but the King shall have no authority to destroy the 
houses, or in any way injure the property of any British subject. 

Article 3. When an English subject dies on the Sandwich 
Islands, his Effects shall not be searched or touched by any of 
the Governors or Chiefs, but shall be delivered into the hands of 
his executors or heirs if present, but if no heir or executor ap- 
pear, the Consul or his agent shall be executor for the same: if 
any debts were owing to the deceased, the Governor of the place 
shall assist and do all in his power to compel the debtors to pay 
their debts to the heir or executor, or the consul in case no heir or 
executor appears, and the Consul is to inform the King of the 
death of every British subject leaving property upon the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

TAMEHAMEHA 3d. 

Ed, Russell, Captain of H. B. Majesty’s Ship, Acton. 


It is clear from the foregoing that his Imperial High- 
ness, Tamehameha the 3d, has imbibed some of the 
exalted notions of his neighbor of the celestial empire, 
and will never surrender the principle, that the territory 
as well as the subject, is his bona fide property under 
all cireumstances ; but let him for mercy sake indulge 
ad libitum in these day-dreams, when they are so soon 
to be torn out of his memory. Let him, like Edward in 
the tower, play with the mock crowns he is never to 
wear, for those that he bears on his kingly brow are 
scarcely less ideal and unsubstantial. ‘Too soon alas, 
will his diadem be buried in the deep ocean which 
now washes his sea-girt throne. So sure as the sun 
sinks behind the frowning precipices of Mauna Kea, so 
sure will the empire of the whites extend insensibly its 
great arms over those vast regions. ‘This tawny rep- 
resentative of royalty, and his circumscribed princi- 
pality will be engulfed in the devouring jaws of 
civilization, as one of the least considerable ovations 
that can mitigate for a moment, the indomitable thirst 
for power that burns in the vaulting ambition, and 
perches on the victorious standard of the all-conquering 
blood of the North. Therefore Kauikeauoli! revel and 
riot on your ebon throne, and play the King while you 
may, for your royal hairs [wool] are numl ered ; and the 
days of your reign, and the noon tide of your splendor, 
are soon to be only among the things that have been. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


Says Horace to Harry, in talking one day, 

‘* There’s acharming young widow just over the way, 
With a snug little fortune, a house, and all that ; 

You have only to walk in and hang up your hat.’ 


‘““ Why yes,” replies Harry, ‘‘ the thing you propose 
Is quite to my fancy, as every one knows ; 
But the fair is so froward, and hard to get at, 





TI must hang up my fiddle instead of my hat Q 















NOTES AND ANECDOTES, 
Political and Miscellaneous—from 1798 to 1830—Drawn from 


the Portfolio of an Officer of the Empire ; and translated from 
the French for the Messenger. 


A TRAGICAL EVENT. 


1 shall suppress the names of the actors in the story 
Iam about to relate. The principal personages of the 
terrible drama of which I was a witness, have not all 
ceased to live, and I owe respect tothe memory of those 
even who are dead. 

The event took place in 1812, ina city of Piedmont, 
called Verceil, or Vercelli, the capital of the depart- 
ment of Sésia, one of the departments beyond the 
Alps, then united to France. One winter morning a 
young and very beautiful woman was found dead on 
the bank of the Sésia; she was in her night-dress, and 
her feet were naked. ‘To this young woman, who was 
the wife of the Inspector of Domains, no deep mortifi- 
cation or other feeling could be assigned likely to pro- 
duce suicide. The evening before, she had been seen, 
brilliant with all the charms of health and beauty. A 
voluntary death could be with difficulty accounted for, 
unless in the supposition that it took place during an 
excess of delirium. The singularity of her dress, and 
the position in which she was found, gave rise to sus- 
picions of another character. She was laid out on the 
bank of the river; and although at that period of the 
year the Sésia was rapid and swollen, it could hardly 
be supposed that she had been thrown up on the banks, 
especially as her linen was hardly moist. Suicide ap- 
peared improbable, and yet no mark of violence gave 
any reason to suspect a murder. The officers of justice 
sought every trace of information ; they obtained some 
confessions, and this mysterious death was thus ex- 
plained. 

The husband of the young lady had been for a long 
period affected by a disease which confined him to his 
chamber, and scarcely permitted him to raise himself 
from his bed. The young lady had formed a criminal 
connection with a friend of her husband’s, who was 
employed as a superintendent of indirect contributions, 
and who lived in the same house with themselves. She 
had often taken advantage of the illness of her hus- 
band, to quit his chamber, and share the bed of her 
lover. 

During one of these absences, her husband, wanting 
something, had called his wife, without obtaining any 
answer. Exerting all his strength, he raised himself to 
go and look for her; the bed in which she was accus- 
tomed to sleep, had not been tumbled. In the midst of 

his alarm, he ran over all his own apartments, and not 
meeting her any where, knocked at the door of his 
friend, through the crevices of which he perceived some 
light. “L ,” cried he, “get up; come and open 
your door for me.” As soon as his voice was recog- 
nized, the light was extinguished, and in the meantime 
his friend came to open the door for him, askiog him, 
with a sort of anxiety, “if he was more indisposed, or 
had occasion for any assistance ?” 

“No; but I am very much disturbed. My wife is 
not in her chamber, and I have looked in vain for her 
elsewhere.” 


‘She can’t be far off—you have looked badly ; come 
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And he immediately drew him along with him, and 
ran over, in his company, all the apartments. The 
searches were fruitless; he then announced his inten- 
tion of going to the chamber of the domestics, and 
pressed his friend to go to his bed again. Having got 
rid of the husband, he instantly returned to his own 
room, entered, and raised up a pillow, which, in the 
first moment of alarm, he had thrown over the person 
of the wife, to shield her from the observation of her 
husband, in case of his entering the chamber. The 
pillow only covered a dead body; the unfortunate 
young woman had expired from the shock. 

The lover, in despair, and out of his senses, could 
imagine nothing better that he could do, than to cover 
his mistress with a sheet, and place her on the bank of 
the Sésia, to give rise to the belief of suicide. 

This event made great noise in Piedmont; a crimi- 
nal prosecution appeared inevitable. But the young 
man belonged to a powerful family ; he was besides 
very warmly protected by the arch-chancellor, and the 
affair was hushed up. 

Twenty-two years afterwards, I found myself, by 
accident, at table next to a general officer of the same 
name of the young man of Verceil, and his resemblance 
to him struck me. 

“ General,” said I, “did you never have a brother ?” 
At these words, I saw his color change. 

“I have had one, sir,” he replied. 

‘Did he not reside in Piedmont ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“IT knew him. And what has become of him?” 
“Fle died a madman!” 


THE CONSOLIDATED DUTIES. 


The establishment of the Consolidated Duties, was 
a source of important increase to the revenues of the 
empire, and afforded the Emperor the means of getting 
rid of a crowd of people, who tormented the govern- 
ment for the means of subsistence. The administra- 
tion of these Duties, which employed four times the 
number necessary for the despatch ef all its business, 
was composed in the most strange manner, and formed 
the most singular assembly of men that can well be 
imagined : returned emigrants, converted jacobins, men 
of letters, mutilated officers—one working-man in every 
ten. The constitution of this department was of the 
most admirable elasticity ; all those with whom nothing 
else could be done, all those who were useless for war, 
entered the department of the Consolidated Duties. 

Never was a department more paternally adminis- 
tered, than this was by the Director-General, the Count 
Francois de Nantes. I will offer one proof, among a 
thousand. 

The department counted among the number of its 
officers, a young under-clerk, a hard worker, (le was 
one of the exceptions,) but one who never got to his 
office before nearly one o’clock. M.Frangais de Nantes 
had him summoned, and I subjoin the singular expla- 
nation that took place between them. 

“Sir, 1 am forced to praise your industry, but [ have 
one serious complaint against you. You come at too 
late an hour to your office; I know that you amply 
make up for the lost time, but it is a bad example to 





with me.” 


your subordinates. 
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“Tt is not my fault, Count; I live in the Faubourg 
de Route, that is to say, a league and a half from the 
office.” 

“You might live nearer. However, I can under- 
stand that living with your family, you find it more 
agreeable and more economical to live there, than in 
any other place; but if you left homeat an early hour, 
at nine o’clock for example, without hurrying or fa- 
tiguing yourself, you might get here at half after ten.” 

“T do set off at dn early hour, Count, but I come by 
the Boulevards, and I confess I have a weakness ; it is, 
that I cannot pass the caricature shops without stop- 
ping.” 

“1 have not the firmness to condemn such a pleasure ; 
but giving half an hour to the caricatures, you ought 
to he here by eleven.” 

“Yes, Count; but I pass before the Café Anglois ; 
there I have friends who call me in, and I breakfast 
with them.” 

“It is necessary to breakfast. Whether you break- 
fast at the Café Anglois, or at the office, it is nearly the 
same thing. I give you half an hour for breakfast, and 
the Emperor would not allow you as much; be here, 
then, at least by half after eleven.” 

“True, Count; 1 hurry through breakfast; but I 
have still another weakness.” 

“ Still another? and what is it?” 

“When | arrive on the Boulevards, near the rue du 
Temple, 1 encounter the puppets. I will correct myself, 
[ promise you faithfully; but [ have not yet been able 
to avoid stopping a moment.” 

“ How, sir, do you go to see the puppets, and yet I 
have never met you there ?” 

“It is probable, Count, that we do not go at the same 
hour.” 

Behold the Director-General and the under-clerk, 
losing an hour, taken from the office hours, in amusing 
themselves, at the wit of Punchinello and the anger of 
the commissioner. 

The supernumeraries of the department of indirect 
contributions, though they worked a great deal, had 
not always access to the Director-General; and the 
principals, occupied with their own affairs, never 
thought of their laborious and poorly paid assistants, 
One of them, who had long waited for the reward due 
to his zeal, and was weary of receiving only, every 
month, the three frances allowed the supernumeraries 
for penknives and quills, thought of an ingenious 
scheme for getting a petition, without the interference 
of any third person, into the hands of M, Francois de 
Nantes. 

The Director-General resided in a suite of apartments 
separated, by a garden, from his cabinet and offices. 
The supernumerary waited the moment when M. 
Francois, returning from breakfast, would cross the 
garden, in going to his cabinet; and he threw froma 
window, while he was passing, a petition addressed to 
the Director-General. 

M. Francois de Nantes found the paper, read his ad- 
dress on it, and afterwards the petition; the proceeding 
appeared to him an original one, and he granted the 
advance that was requested. 

Afterwards, and for many days, petitions were show- 
ered into the garden ; he was, at last, obliged to have 
it announced in the offices, that the first clerk, or super- 
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numerary, who should throw any paper from the win- 
dows, would be forever deprived of his office. The 
snow ceased to fall. 


M. BATHURST. 


The English family of Bathurst, is divided into two 
branches, which are attached to opposite political par- 
ties. The venerable bishop of Norwich, one of the 
two bishops who voted for the reform bill, is the head 
of one of them; the minister for the colonies, under 
the administration of lord Castlereagh, lord Bathurst, 
who was one of the most violent persecutors of Napo- 
leon at Saint Helena, belonged to the other branch. 

M. Benjamin Bathurst, son of the bishop of Norwich, 
was the English ambassador at Vienna, at the period 
of the campaign of 1809; peace being signed, he quitted 
that capital, with a passport, under the fictitious name 
of the Baron de Koch. He travelled in the post-car- 
riage of a German, a courier of the English cabinet, 
named Krauss. His intention was to gain the shores 
of the Baltic, and to sail thence to England. 

He had already arrived at Petersburg, on the frontiers 
of Mecklenburg—it was the 25th of November. He 
passed three hours in that city, paid a visit to the 
governor, carefully informed himself of the disposition 
of the enemy’s troops in the neighborhood, and offered 
a large sum in gold, that he had with him, to be safely 
conducted to the end of his*voyage. 

On returning to the hotel of the post, where he had 
put up, he burnta good many papers, and dined; when 
his repast was over, he ordered his horses. ‘The car- 
riage was ready, the steps down; the courier Krauss 
was mounted, when M. Bathurst stepped a little aside 
behind a wall. He was never seen again. 

Fifteen days afterwards, his pantaloons were found 
some distance off, on a little hill of sand, near the public 
road. In the pocket, was the commencement of a letter 
to lady Bathurst; it had rained for more than a week, 
yet the paper on which the letter was written was un- 
touched, and the ink was not altered. 

During a period of twenty-six years, no evidence, 
no suspicion in the least degree probable, has served to 
clear away the mystery that covers this singular and 
deplorable event. The courier Krauss, arriving alone 
in England, was carefully examined, but there was no 
evidence of any guilty connivance on his part. The 
Bathurst family and the English government took mea- 
sure after measure, and instituted examination after 
examination, but always unsuccessfully. 

Although France and England were at war, Madame 
Bathurst landed at Morlaix, with her brother, in 1810. 
Immediately upon her request, she obtained leave to 
visit Paris. She came for the purpose of asking the 
assistance of the French government, to enable her to 
continue her researches; and she received from the 
French generals, in command near Petersburg, at the 
period of the disappearance of M. Bathurst, all the in- 
formation that could be useful in her further examina- 
tions. She was received with the most distinguished 
kindness by the Dukes de Cadore and Rovigo, and ob- 
tained permission to remain in France as long as she 
pleased. But they could not effectively aid her in Ger- 
many, the French government having no longer any 
authority in that country. 
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This sudden disappearance of an English diplomatic 
agent, has never been attributed to the French govern- 
ment by England—always so ready to make any accu- 
sation against France. If France had been suspected, 
the Bathurst family would not have addressed itself, 
in the first place, to the French government for aid in 
their inquiries; but all governments, even those friendly 
to England, have not been entirely free from suspicion. 
The family of M. Bathurst is not yet convinced of his 
death. It may be supposed that women will cherish 
the slightest ray of hope, to soften their grief; but a 
grave and reflecting man, the bishop of Norwich, per- 
severes in the same opinion, founded on evidence which 
he pretends to possess, but which he conceals from 
every one, that his son is still alive, shut up in Russia, 
in some distant fortress. 

It is added, that the English government, having 
seized the papers of a French emigrant assassinated at 
London, a M. d’Entraigues, whose name was connected 
with many political intrigues, found among them papers 
relating to the disappearance of M. Bathurst; but 
every thing was kept secret in the public offices. I 
should not be surprised, if negotiations were shortly 
entered into, for the purpose of discovering the truth of 
the case, and perhaps for reparation for so heavy an 
offence against the dignity of the British government, 
and the laws of nations. Twenty years after the dis- 
appearance of M. Bathurst, his daughter, the charming 
Miss Bathurst, perished in the Tiber. Her death was 
a cause of mourning to the whole city of Rome, 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE, 
AND THE SNUFF-BOXES, 


I leave to M. Locré and others, the trouble of assert- 
ing and proving the wisdom and profundity of the dis- 
cussions in the Council of State, over which the Empe- 
ror presided ; I have other things to relate. 

The Emperor, when at the Council of State, had a 
table placed before him, which contained a single 
drawer; when the sitting was over, he shoved in this 
drawer on rising from his seat, and turned the key. 
No one, in his absence, ever opened it. When the 
Emperor did not preside at the council, his place re- 
mained unoccupied. 

The Emperor came to the Council of State, witha 
snuff-box in his hand, and as soon as the chamberlain 
in attendance, who stood up behind his arm chair, per- 
ceived that it was empty, he would hand him another ; 
but even that did not suffice. If the Emperor heard 








pied, of sketching while listening to the discussion. If 
by chance one of them succeeded in drawing anything 
very amusing, he passed the paper to his neighbor. 
The Emperor would frequently observe this movement, 
and by a sign, order the drawing to be brought to him ; 
when, casting an absent glance at the paper, he would 
crumple it up, shrugging his shoulders at the same time. 

Once only, he said to M. de L***, whose chef d’euvre 
he had just seized, and who expressed himself on a 
point of legislation with but little clearness: ‘all this 
does not prove, sir, that you will ever become a cele- 
brated artist.” 


—_—- 


A GOOD MEMORY, 


The Emperor was at Erfut. A legion of kings and 
princes had come to humbie their crowns before his re- 
cent royalty. At one of the soirées, which he gave at 
this brilliant court, the conversation turned on an an- 
cient pontifical bull, about the date of which there was 
some doubt. An Austrian prelate indicated a period, 
which the Emperor contested. ‘I am better informed 
than your majesty on such subjects, said the prelate, 
and I think I am certain of what I state.” 

“And for my part,” replied the Emperor, “I do not 
say~-I believe ; Isay, I am certain that you are deceived. 
Besides, the truth may be easily ascertained ; let sucha 
work be brought, and if [ am wrong, I will hasten to 
acknowledge it.” 

The book was brought. The Emperor was right. 

The whole assembly were astonished at such an ex- 
cellent memory, on the part of one, whose head was 
constantly occupied by a crowd of other subjects. 

When I[ was a lieutenant, said the Emperor. These 
simple words: when I was a lieutenant, produced a sin- 
gular effect on all present ; all the representatives of the 
old monarchies, looked at each other smiling. 

When I had the honor to be a lieutenant of artillery, 
continued the Emperor in a louder tone, I remained two 
years in gawison ina city of Dauphiné, which had but 
a single circulating library. I read three times the 
whole collection, and not a word of what I read at that 
period ever escaped me. The title of the book which 
has been just brought figured on the list. I read it with 
the rest, and, as you have just seen, I have not forgot- 
ten its contents, 


THE ABBE D’ASTROS. 


On the occasion of a grand féte given at the Tuile- 





any where in the room, the noise of the opening of a 
box, he would turn his eyes in the direction from which 
the sound seemed to proceed, and make a sign with his 
hand. The attendant, went immediately for the box, 
and brought it to the Emperor, who, after taking two 
or three pinches, would throw it on his table, or more 
often in his drawer. ‘The snuff-box, in the last case, 
was lost forever to its owner. 

Once instructed, the Councillors of State did not suf- 
fer themselves to be taken in. They had their council 
snuff-boxes ; these were boxes of paper; and when 


they were confiscated, the loss was about fifteen er | 


twenty sous. 
Many members of council were in the habit, very 
common to men whose minds are strongly pre-occu- 


ries, the Emperor received the homage of the great dig- 
nitaries of the empire, of the diplomatic corps, of the 
ereat officers of his household, &c. &e. The clergy, 
though they excommunicated and conspired against 
him, did not absent themselves from the presentations 
at the Tuileries. On this occasion, the clergy of Paris 
had come in great pomp, conducted by the first of the 
grand vicars of the archbishopric of Paris, the seat 
being vacant. The highly respectable archbishop car- 
dinal Dubelloy was dead, and cardinal Maury, nomi- 
nated his successor, had not obtained the papal con- 
firmation. 

M. d’Astros was the first grand vicar of the diocese 
of Paris, an ambitious and discontented man ; of whom 





the restoration made, I believe a bishop, if not an arch- 
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bishop. ‘The pope, whom M. de Chabrol guarded at 
Savonne, had fulminated a sentence of excommunica- 
tion against the Emperor. This sentence had been 
sent to some Italian cardinals detained at Paris, to some 
archbishops, bishops, and other ecclesiastics devoted to 
the cause of the sovereign pontiff; but the police, with 
which M. de Chabrol surrounded the pope, was suffi- 
ciently well constituted, to enable him to make known 
at Paris, the names of the persons to whom the bull had 
been addressed, before the individuals themselves had 
any knowledge of the disposition of the holy father. 

To this first grievance, that of a correspondence be- 
tween French subjects and a foreign prince engaged 
in hostilities with France, there was quickly joined 
another. The bull had been printed and posted up in 
many churches at Paris, without the knowledge of 
Portalis, minister of public worship, and without his 
being able to furnish to the police the least clue to so 
extraordinary a publication, It was on this occasion, 
that M. Portalis was replaced as minister of public 
worship by Count Bigot de Préameneu. 

The police had some reason to suspect that the grand 
vicar d’Astros, was not a stranger to the publication of 
the bull of excommunication; and on the morning of 
the day of which we speak, a report to this effect had 
been carried to the Emperor. 

It was eleven o’clock ; the saloons of the palace were 
already filled with persons, waiting to be presented, and 
the Emperor had not yet appeared; shut up in his 
cabinet, he had summoned Count Real to him. 

“ Real—in coming here, who have you seen ?” 

“Here?” “ Yes, in the salons.” 

“* A great number ; marshals, generals, ambassadors, 
prefects, mayors, and many others.” 

“ Are there any priests ?” 

“T think, that I observed the metropolitan chapter.” 

“Is d’Astros here ?” 

“Yes, sir ; he spoke to me.” 

“You will arrest him; take him with you in your 
carriage, accompanying him home, and in his presence, 
examine his papers; and if you find anything that can 
lead to discovery of the affair of the bull of excommu- 
nication, you will send the grand vicar to Vincennes.” 

“But might we not watch at his door, and arrest him 
at the moment of his return home ?” 

“No; it will be well to show these gentlemen that 
they cannot mock us with impunity.” 

** But, sire, he is in full dress as an officer of the 
church ; it will be a scandal, almost a second represen- 
tion of the arrest of the cardinal de Rohan at Versailles.” 

““No matter! Do what I tell you. But do it de- 
cently. I even authorize you, in case of his acting 
frankly, to be indulgent to him.” 

M. Real left the cabinet of the Emperor, and imme- 
diately observed M., d’ Astros approach him. 

“Ah, well! Count how is the Emperor? Will his 
majesty receive us shortly ?” 

“The Emperor is very well, and it will not be long 
before he appears.” 

**Ts he in a good humor ?” 

“Rather so; but come with me, I must speak with 
you.” 

“With me! it is impossible ; I was one of the first 
to enter, and I have my speech to deliver.” 

“The Emperor will allow you to dispense with doing 








a 
so to-day, and I advise you to transfer it to him who 
is next to you in hierarchical rank; for you will cer- 
tainly not deliver it yourself.” 

“ But why ?” 

* Come—the Emperor has charged me to speak with 
you.” 

M. Real and the grand vicar traversed the saloons in 
the midst of general astonishment. When they had 
reached the foot of the staircase, M. Real made a sign 
and his carriage approached ; a servant opened the door 
and lowered the steps. Here there was a contest of 
politeness. 

“ Ascend, Grand- Vicar.” 

** After you, Count.” 

“No, Abbé; get in, I pray you.” 

“{ supplicate you—I will not precede you.” 

*T see that it is necessary to be explicit with you. 
Abbé, you are my prisoner, and we will go together to 
your house.” 

M. d’Astros changed color, and got into the carriage. 

“Let us see, Abbé; there is still time to arrange 
your affair. You must certainly know on what sub- 
ject I am about to speak to you; answer frankly, and 
however rigorous the orders of the Emperor may be, I 
will interpose in your behalf. Instead of going to your 
house, come to mine, and we will arrange every thing 
between us.” 

“Truly, Count, what has just occurred profoundly 
astonishes me; I am ignorant of what you would ques- 
tion me.” 

“You know nothing concerning the bull of excom- 
munication ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing, personally ; I know of it like 
every body else, and I have read a printed copy.” 

“ And have you had nothing to do with the publica- 
tion? Have you received no communication from the 
Pope on this subject ?” 

** None.” 

“In this case, we will go to your house.” 

“You will find nothing at my house that will not 
attest my respect for the Emperor, and my devotion to 
his person.” 

**] hope so.” 

In afew minutes the carriage stopped before the door 
of the house in which M. d’Astros dwelt, and M. Real 
proceeded immediately to the cabinet of the Grand 
Vicar. On entering, he perceived under the table a 
basket destined to receive waste papers, and commenced 
by searching it. The third or fourth piece that he un- 
rolled, was the minutes of an answer to the letter sent 
by the Pope. In this answer, the Grand Vicar acknow- 
ledged the receipt of the bull of excommunication, and 
announced that it had been published through his ex- 
ertions! 

M. d’Astros, finding that he was discovered, grew 
pale, abandoned the haughty tone that he had kept up 
till then, and confounded himself in excuses and suppli- 
cations. 

“The time is passed,” replied M. Real; ‘‘I offered 
you the means of safety, but you refused them; I have 
now only to render an account of what has passed to 
the Emperor—and in the meantime, I must execute his 
orders by sending you to Vincennes.” 

M. d’ Astros did not recover his liberty until towards 
the close of 1813. 
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MRS. BUTLER’S BOOK. 


{It was not for want of merit that the following article was 
not published in the journal for which it was written. It may 
be said to be now out of date, inasmuch as no part of the interest 
of the reader will proceed from any curiosity about the work 
of which it treats. But in many of the remarks, though light 
and playful in their tone, there is an enduring value, and the 
temper of the whole piece is worthy of all praise and imitation. 
We find too a melancholy pleasure in giving to the public this 
light-hearted and joyous effusion of a spirit, which has since re- 
turned to him who gave it. It is a laugh from the tomb, and 
while we listen to its joyous peal, we find ourselves affected like 
Hamlet by the contemplation of the Jester’s scull. ‘ Alas! 
poor Yorick! I knew him Horatio. A fellow of infinite jest-- 
of most excellent fancy.” So said Hamlet; and so say we of 
one, Who went down to the grave in all the unclouded bright- 
ness of genius,—-the last flash of whose wit is here reflected from 
our pages, as the evening cloud stili glows with the lustre of the 
departed sun.] 


Oh, had we leisure to sigh and mourn, 
Fanny, dearest, you’d make us sigh ; 
And ev’ry pleb to a peer should turn, 
Or a prince,—when thou wert nigh. 
Moore, (somewhat altered.)* 


I map perused many of the editorial out-pourings of 
wrath on Miss Fanny K (pshaw !) I mean Mrs. 
Butler’s book, before I had “ done myself the pleasure” 
of reading it. [I was in consequence induced to procure 
from Mr. Frank Taylor’s well-stored library, a copy of 
the work. (See what a glorious thing for an author 
persecution is, whether legal, or critical! ‘Thousands, 
like myself, will “rush,” as the Philadelphia journalists 
have it, to the libraries and book-stores, and borrow or 
purchase the work, who might not have done so, had 
not our wrathy critics damned it into fame. Ditto, as 
to Mrs. Trollope’s work.) Well, Iread the work ; and 
laughed heartily whilst reading it,—as i did at the sen- 
timents of the “ Anti-Scotchman,” which you published 
sometime since. but I laughed, no less at the hubbub, 
which folks are making about the sentiments of the 
“young lady.” That the “good-looking old gentle- 
man,” whom I know to be “ good-looking,” and “ not 
so old neither,” should have repelled the personal libel, 
gives me no surprise. Were Jaman scarcely middle- 
aged, | would have done likewise; but, that a whole 
nation (I mean of editors,) should get wroth, against 
this literary Sophia Western,{ because the rompous 
young thing, happens to hit us, now and then, a tap 
with her skipping-rope, is, I think, a little bit of a folly ; 
in fact, to use the forcible figure of Young,—it 





** Resembles ocean into tempest wrought, 
To waft a feather, or to drown a fly.” 


It is undeniable that she is rather forward in many of 


her observations ; very unphilosophical in many of her 
deductions ; and not altogether logical in all her argu- 


murs like a disappointed conchologist, because she finds 
no shells in a ramble through acorn field. Well, all 
this is very foolish; but what is it tous?* Mrs, But- 
ler wants, it is evident, “ another and a better world,”—- 
a sort of Melo-dramatic Spectacle-world, in which life 
shall be one continued glorious procession, like that in 
Blue-Beard (only with real elephants ;) and she wou!d 
fain be the Fatima of the play ; (always excepting, of 
course, the reality of the catastrophe.) Who is sur- 
prised? Such is the natural consequence of a theatri- 
cal life, on the mind of an intellectual spoiled child. 
But, having helped to spoil the child ourselves, let us 
not treat it with unrelenting severity. And, now, to 
turn to the work itself. First, as to the faults [ have to 
find with it,—wwhat I don’t like in it. I begrudged my 
money for the es and those everlasting galaxies of 
fixed * * * * *, [dislike the continual forgetfulness of 
that fine old moral maxim, “ take the will for the deed.” 
Intentions of kindness, will always, with those who 
keep their heart in the right place, be credited as actual 
kindnesses, even though there should be in the manner, 
something which, according to the notions of the re- 
ceiver, is “not quite the thing.” Now, in this item 
Mrs. B. is certainly somewhat to blame. She acknow- 
ledges to kindnesses received,—sneers at the givers— 
and, then, publishes them.{ .4-propos, as connected with 
this same “ ingratitude,” a word as to those whom Mrs, 
B. terms “the press-gang.” She records, in one part 
of her work, (as O’Connell did, against duelling,) a sort 
of “‘ vow in heaven,” that she will have neither making 
nor meddling with any one connected with the press, 





** Tis true, ‘tis pity, 
Tis pity tis, ’tis true,” 


| that she did not consult her favorite dramatist and mo- 
ralist, Shakspeare, on this occasion. The “ press-gang” 
were the ladder by which Miss Fanny Kemble climbed, 
till she became, if not exactly 


*¢ The bright Cyllene of the skies,’? 


certainly, a great favorite with the public, (English and 
American,) and Mrs. Butler, to boot. Well, what says 
Shakspeare about this matter? What is his descrip- 
tion of ungrateful climbers? I forget his words, and 
cannot even call to mind the play nor the character by 
whom the sentiment is uttered, but, he describes them as 
persons ascending a ladder with their face towards it, 
/and, on reaching the top, turning round, and kicking the 
ladder down. How could Miss Fanny Kemble have 
reached the “‘ topmost round” of her ambition, had it 
not been for this same brotherhood of the press? She 
might have “strutted and fretted her hour upon the 


* Who can forget that the Hercules of English literature, (Dr. 
Johnson,) went to the Hebrides te look for forests? And, I have 
heard a story told, true or not, of an Irish girl, who landed at New 
York, and made Fulton market the first object of her visit ;it was 


ments; she frequently, it is evident, goes botanizing late in the day, and the stalls of those who deat in the eatables 


along the seashore, and is surprized, whilst doing so, 


to find pebbles instead of plants; and, vice versa, mur- 


* Moore’s stanza runs thus: 
** Oh! had I leisure to sigh and mourn, 
Fanny, dearest, for thee I'd sigh ; 
And ev’ry smile in my cheek should turn, 
To tears when thou wert nigh.” 


we get from the feathered creation, were pretty well cleared— 
‘*the birds had all fled ;?? she reconnoitered for some time ; 
went on board the ship again; looked dissatisfied ; was asked 
how she liked America ;—iurned up her nose, and expressed 
her resolution to return by the next packet, forasmuch as there 
was ** no poultry in America.”’ 

¢ Mrs. B. is just as insulting, on some of these occasions, but 
not quite so candid, as Timon is to Apemantus,— 

‘¢ Anem. Here: I will mend thy feast. 





tin Fielding’s Tom Jones. 


Tim. First, mend my company ; take away thyself.” 


Von. IL.—55 
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stage,” and then have been “heard of no more,” had it 
not been for persons connected with the press. Yet is 
she as ferocious towards this press-gang, as the misan- 
thrope, above quoted, is to the world: 

** Timon. What would’st thou do with the world, Apemantus, 
if itlay in thy power? 

** Apem. Give it the beasts, to be rid of the men.” 

To pursue my catalogue of what I do not like, thereby 
to arrive at what I do like, in Mrs. B.’s journal. I do 
not like that continual “ went to bed ;” “rose at eight ;” 
“read a Canto in Dante ;” “‘ put out my things for the 
theatre ;” “jumped over a gutter ;” (the last is quoted 
from memory.) It is all very proper that Fanny Kem- 
ble, whilst she was Fanny Kemble, should have “ gone 
to bed ;” and, also that she should rise again ; and with- 
out wishing to make a display of my classic reading, 
1 will venture to cite a very old authority in favor of 
this practice of going to bed and getting up again: (I 
am not sure whether or not it appeared first, as a pre- 
diction in ** Moore’s Almanac,”) it rans thus : 

‘* Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes one healthy, and wealthy, and w/se.”” 

But then, again, on Franklin’s principle—(for I ama 
disciple of that glorious patriot and economist,)—that “a 
penny saved is a penny earned,” I do not see why a 
penny should not have been saved in Fanny’s book, by 
omitting all these, “ went-to-bed-ing,” and “ get-up-ing,” 
and “kennel-jump-ing” passages. It is true, we should 
have lost so much knowledge ; but then, 

‘Where ignorance is bliss, 

»Tis folly to be wise.” 

Mrs. Butler seems to be under mistake as to the use 
of chronological records. The public might be interested, 
and are, in the information that Columbus reached the 
shores of this “mighty continent,” (will Fanny excuse 
the vanity of the term,) on the 11th of October, 1492 ;—it 
was a great event; and chronology, “ her honor,” the 
recorder of no trifling matters, says, “I will put that 
down on my tablet ; 

— ‘Which is not of an aze, 
But for all time.’ ”’ 
says Fanny, to chronology, “just put it down, amongst 
memorable events, that on Friday, the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1832, I “rose at eight; after breakfast—tidied my 
dressing-box, mended and tucked my white muslin 
gown [f ! !]” — Purquoi ?” quoth chronology, and 
Fanny says,—“ Because J did it.” 

We have not “adone” with our scolding yet. It 
was very foolish for Fanny’s father to wish for a gim- 
blet to spill the whiskey ;* he was, as she says of the 


* “As we walked down Market street, through the long 
ranges of casks, the only creatures stirring, except some melan- 
choly night-loving cat, my father said very calmly [wonders will 
nevercease! A line or two of * * * * * would have answered 
the purpose better)--‘‘How I do wish I had a gimblet.”—**What 
for 7°°——** What fun it would be to pierce every one of these bar- 
rels.”? Journal, vol. ii. pp. 20, 21. I wish Fanny had starred 
this passage: it places her father in the light of a very silly 
*‘old gentleman,’ one of those whom the poet so well pour- 
trays, as being 

‘* Like damag’d clocks, whose hands and bells dissent, 
Folly rings six, whilst nature points out twelve.” 

He was old enough, certes, to ‘* know better ;* and I wish our 
authoress had been put in mind, when writing this part of her 
journal, of avery pretty little distich of Prior's: 

** Authors would lose one half the praise they’ve got, 
Were it but known, what they, discreetly bot.” 


“old gentleman,” certainly “old enough to know bet- 
ter ;” there was nothing in the wish, either of sublime 
or beautiful, to render it worthy of being “ written 
down.” 

And now, I believe, I have finished my scolding ; as 
to Mrs. B.’s political notions, “ let us laugh ;” she tells 
us how long our republic is to live, —“ ’till she is a skele- 
ton!” (Ha!tha!ha!) She settles the southern ques- 
tion, (which cost us poor creatures so many months of 
dubitation and debate,) in the “twinkling of a bed- 
post,” as Baron Duberley saith.* (Rires a droit et a 
gauche!) She hath no more difficulty in estimating 
our great public characters. She dis-patches Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, and all the rest of them, in a 
line or two; and tells you the real character of Jackson, 
which it has given some people so much trouble to in- 
vestigate, in about as many more; our best authors are 
complimented in the phrase, they “ are as well as could 
be expected.” Our great men are ‘ great men here !” 
A compliment not very unlike that, which Dr. Ollapod, 
in the “ Poor Gentleman,” pays to the rustic, who per- 
petrates a pun,—‘‘very well, for a bumpkin!” says he. 
As to theology, why Mrs. Butler’s “journal” is quite 
satisfactory on that subject. (The once celebrated 
“ Butler’s” Analogy of Nalural and Revealed Religion, isa 
fool to it.) She tells us, like a second Matthias, not 
only what we are, and where we are, but where and 
what we shall be hereafter,—with the aid, however, (it 
should be stated,) of “‘ Dr. ———.” 

I purposed to have concluded all I had to say on 
Mrs. Butler’s volumes in this present letter,—and 
I meant to have written an eulogium,—instead of 
that I find I have written one, chiefly, of censure. 
There is much to admire, however, in both the volumes, 
apart from the nonsense about “manners and cus- 
toms,”t and politics, and theology, and “ going to bed,” 
and “getting up,” and “ putting out things for the 
theatre.” If youcan hereafter find room for me, I should 
like you to publish some beautiful extracts which I 
have marked whilst reading. 


Ss. W. 


* Colman’s Heir-at-Law. 
{ There is an old line which Mrs. Butler will remember ;-- 
** Hyperion to a Satyr ;” 
her book indicates a taste which would have preferred, 
** Beau Nash to Washington.” 





AFFECTION’S TRIUMPHS. 


PART II. 


When the dimmed eye no more reflects the hues, 
Which, prodigal of beauty, Nature strews 
Where’er a flowret peeps, a forest soars, 

Or down the rugged rock a cataract pours; 

But as a roughened mirror, pictures all 

Clothed in the starless evening’s murky pall— 
When the unnumbered harmonies that roll, 
Beneath the vault of Heaven, from pole to pole, 
In one according cadence, cannot cheer 

Even if they rouse the enervated ear— 

When traitorous Memory can scarce portray 





The friend who soothed the age of yesterday, 
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And churlish of her gifts, is urged in vain 
Fragmental thoughts to congregate again— 

Why pauses on the verge of life the soul, 

While full in sight appears the wished-for goal? 
Why seeks she, though assured of Heaven, to stay 
On earth another and another day ? 


Has death a dread can make the sin-forgiven 
Deny the faith that raised his hopes to Heaven, 
When agonizing prayer and humbled pride 
Obtained the gift for which a Savior died ? 
Is there a charm that can the soul engage 
To linger here, when, chilled by stealthy age, 
The blood stands stagnant in the swollen veins, 
And life is only conscious of its pains? 
Ah! yes, though death is gazed on unappall’d, 
And though, by earth’s encumbering grossness thrall’d, 
The soul, like an imprisoned bird, will long 
In her far native home to pour her song; 
Yes, though the aged sufferer draws with pain 
His breath, and strives to raise his hand in vain; 
That palsied hand some loved one’s hand would press; 
That passing breath some faithful friend would bless; 
His closing eye once more would fondly trace 
The lineaments of some familiar face ; 
Once more his failing ear desires to hear 
Voices whose tones in other days were dear. 


In that last hour of intellectual light, 
With Heaven’s anticipated glories bright, 
When feeble Nature, rallying all her powers, 
Recalls the vigor ofher earliest hours; 
And Memory to the dying one displays 
Her record of his “few and evil days,” 
Where, though oft washed with tears, apparent yet 
Are all his errors, all his wanderings set : 
With what delight he finds ’tis also there 
How oft he held the aching brow of care; 
How oft the woes of poverty relieved, 
And calmed the sighs the hopeless suffered heaved : 
And with what proud humility, declares, 
The love he lent has won the love he shares; 
“His love,” he whispers with his latest breath, 
** Who so sustains me at this hour of death!” 


But not alone for sorrow and distress, 
Nor wasting cares, nor hours of weariness, 
Nor for the accumulate miseries of disease, 
Affection claims our active sympathies, 
She asks of all, who love her gentle sway, 
And share her triumphs, on her shrines to lay 
As sacrifice, the vain and selfish pride 
That can a brother’s weaknesses deride. 


If some of meaner intellect, have bent 
Their minds to vain conceits; and fortunes spent 
That useless on its point an egg might stand, 

Or wheels, self-driven, turn ’gainst His eommand, 

In strict subjection to whose laws’ control, 

Through boundless space, unnumbered planets roll— 
If some have left the hammer or the plough, 

The loom or counter, when they scarce knew how 
To read the weekly papers, which supplied 

Notions infallible the state to guide; 

And ventured on the tribune stump to climb, 

Thence to the senate hall to step in time: 


There to assist, while all the world looks on, 
At many a deed were better left undone— 

If some, when easy competence was gained, 
The toiling slaves of traffic have remained ; 
Less for the profit than the unstable fame 
Which chance can give, or chance can turn to shame ; 
And squandered intellect, that might have wrought 
A web, like Rogers’, of poetic thought ; 

Or energies like Hancock’s, fit to lead 

A nation’s council at her utmost need—— 

If some have made their ignorance a crime, 
And wasted what was not their own—-the time 
Bestowed on each for all in sacred trust— 

And some have buried talents in the dust— 
Let not the fires of indignation glow, 

Nor bitter waters of contempt o’erflow: 

Lay not the follies of the world to heart, 

Nor play the fierce crusader’s antic part. 
Perhaps, even yet allured to wiser ways, 

A part may shed abroad enlightening rays, 
And all at least to sanity return, 

Their farthing lights on candlesticks to burn. 


In ancient days a plundered traveller lay, 
Bleeding and faint, beside the public way ; 

The priest and levite, wrapped in heartless pride, 
Regardless passed him on the other side, 

To join their own select, sectarian crew, 
Long-mooted points of doctrine to review, 

And left the poor Samaritan to pour 

Oil on his wounds; and from the little store 

By penury saved, his willing mite to spend 

For one whose sufferings bade him be his friend. 
And modern babblers have been known to pass 
The bed of pain, with just a faint “alas!” 

And hasten to conventicle, to dress 

In good set-phrases, doctrines valueless 

Save as the watchwords of a sect, or rail 

At all who their loved dogmas dared assail : 
And, proud they ne’er were seen to wander far 
From ways of rectitude, with pompous air 
Coolly expatiate in their homilies, 

On weak, but better men’s infirmities. 

They truly learn “ to hate the world;” but prove 
They also hate His law who bade them love. 


Are these—by strong temptation ne’er assailed— 
Or with whom shame has o’er its arts prevailed— 
Whose calculating, cold, or coward blood 
Has bid them shun the evil, which they would, 
(Loving the evil for the evil’s sake,) 

Were dread of punishment removed, partake— 
Are these more venial than the ardent soul 
Who loves the truth, but spurns the base control 
Of earth-born dogmas, when in evil hour 

He yields a prisoner to sensual power ?-- 
Disgusted in the haunts of vice, and cloyed 

By what he fiercely sought but scarce enjoyed, 
His pristine vigor he may yet regain, 

And sail in safety o’er life’s dangerous main : 
And, as a bark that holds her destined course, 
Though varying winds and waves exert their force, 
Between the shoals of vice, and rocks of pride, 
With virtue at the helm, in triumph glide. 
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There are disciples of another school, 

Who measure all things with a line and rule, 
And, like sectarians, wage incessant war 
Against infirmities they scarce deplore ; 

Man’s warmest sympathies aloud decry ; 

His friendships, not by lucre bought, deny ; 
Proclaim in pseudo-philosophic tone, 

His heart depraved, to every treachery prone, 
And only kind his fellows to deceive ; 

Then quote to prove it what they disbelieve. 
They boast that having analysed the mind, 
They find its being to the earth confined ; 

And show, by argument without a flaw, 

‘That men, if they would yield to reason’s law, 
Need not the virtues of a higher sphere 

To rule their wills, or guide their conduct here : 
That if they need them not, it follows plain 
They have them not, and, therefore, ’twould be vain 
To think that they, with no more potent cause 
Than the still voice of Conscience’s applause, 
Can, ignorance aside, forgetful prove 

Of all the instructive teachings of self-love. 
And thus, themselves except, who runs may see 
All men are knaves or blockheads; Q, E. D, 


Go, sceptics, and with low’ring brows refuse 
Pardon for trifling errors, and amuse 
Your sturdier minds with efforts to mislead 
Inferior natures by your grovelling creed : 
Go sneer at what you cannot imitate 
In those, with generous impulses elate, 
Who, as affection’s ministers, disdain 
To glory in self-love’s enfeebling chain : 
But say, if with his life his being ends, 
And not beyond the gloomy grave extends— 
Do ye expect that man should prove a saint, 
And not the monster ye delight to paint ? 


Regard the various classes of mankind, 
The simple virtuous, or the learned blind, 
Or worth and wisdom in close union joined— 
See all pursuing some ideal good, 
Some bubble, borne along on Folly’s flood ; 
And if perchance, amid the restless throng, 
With childish zeal, thou’rt hastening along, 
Let thine own weakness for another’s plead, 
Nor blame the heart for errors of the head. 
For grosser criminals keep the sullen frown— 
lor hypocrites who wear, or scorn a gown ; 
For peculators in, or out of place ; 
For vice in rags, or spared that worst disgrace : 
But still remember, even these may cast 
The slough of guilt, when wintry winds are past, 
And genial gales of virtue’s budding spring 
Fresh vigor and a new existence bring. 
Burst from its chrysalis, the crawling worm 
That seemed to live earth’s verdure to deform, 
From flower to flower rejoices on its way, 
Innocuous now, and makes the landscape gay. 


Lo! the poor wretch in yonder cell confined, 
To loneliness and racking thought consigned ! 
Tis silent as the chambers, where are laid, 
Till solemn rites of sepuiture are paid, 

The wasted members of the recent dead, 
Save when he turns on his uneasy bed: 





Its rustling straw can then his soul beguile, 
And on his features paint a haggard smile. 


But hark! he speaks. Unwelcome memories come 
To taunt with visions of his early home. 
And, not the horrors of impending woe, 
Nor even the shame that guilt must ever know, 
Makes half so desolate the heart, or wrings 
With pangs like those unpitying Memory brings, 
When, to the ruined one, her mirror shows 
A scene of calm and innocent repose, 
Where, when a boy its love-built bowers among, 
The joys were his that but to home belong ; 
Till recklessly he threw them all away, 
And sought to gaze upon the colors gay 
Indulgence paints upon the shifting clouds, 
To lure within her snares devoted crowds. 


“Cease, Memory, cease,” he cries, “to haunt my 
brain 
With dreams of bliss I ne’er shall know again ; 
Nor force me, all unwilling, to contrast 
The wretched present with the happy past. 
Ah! had I listened to a mother’s prayer 
So fondly breathed, or dried a sister’s tear, 
I had not now, in manhood’s earliest prime, 
Been here to pay the penalty of crime. 
Fool that I was! to wound the guardian hand 
Held out to lead me through a dangerous land, 
And turn to follow low desires of sense 
Which wrap the soul in mortal impotence, 
Till weakest grown, where strength was wanted most, 
The resolution to resolve, was lost. 


“ Thus I rejected merey—thus I spurned 
The proffered love of hearts that towards me yearned ; 
And now, all desolate, in vain I crave * 
The meanest living thing’s regard to have. . 
Ah! meanest things alone, could learn to prize 
The love, which even they might well despise : 
For who will cherish—who will even forgive 
The fiend, alike unfit to die or live ! 
Vile, heartless wretch! To every friend untrue, 
"Tis fit that Memory should my pangs renew ; 
Tis fit the flowery landscape Hope displays, 
Expanding still, as those approaching gaze 
Who walk in innocence, should please no more 
The stricken heart, that learned not to deplore, 
Until by loneliness to horror moved, 
Indulgence in the ways it ne’er approved. 


“Then struggle soon will end ; for such excess 
Of pain and woe, will bring forgetfulness. 
Pain will at length benumb my wasted frame, 
And frenzy lull the agony of shame. 
Though now the fever kindles in my brain, 
Incites each pulse, and burns through every vein— 
Though creeps my flesh, as if the slimy trail 
Of crawling worm it felt, the welcome signs I hail. 
Eh! how the shivering heat endurance tasks ! 
How nature seeks to shun the boon it asks! 
Dare I to trust. the hope despair supplies ? 
No! No!—Tis thus its calmness would disguise . 
The quenchless flame—the worm that never dies! ; 
Not unto me will even madness bring ; 
Its power to quell Remorse’s rankling sting. e 
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For unknown years of miseries reserved, 
My soul refuses yet to be unnerved ; 
Unnatural strength my jaded powers maintain, 

And suffering whets the consciousness of pain. 
Down the long vista of my deep distress, 

There comes no hope my penitence to bless. 

I dare not raise my swollen eyes on high 

While memory echoes past impiety ; 

For if to pray my wearied spirit tries, 

My worse than hopeless prayer with utterance dies ; 
Or calls up thoughts in my distracted mind, 

That with its being are fore’er entwined.” 


But see! a venerable form is near, 
In virtue strong, in piety sincere : 
Tis countenance speaks benevolence—his eye 


_Of resolution fixed, and purpose high. 


With glistening eyes, Affection bids him bring 
The grateful water from the living spring, 

To quench the thirst for sin, and strive to teach 
The doctrines Pharisees can only preach : 

Not wound the heart by festering anguish torn, 
And laboring ’neath the weight of its own scorn ; 
But lure it on, by offices of love 

To raise a trembling hope to Heaven above; 
And tell that friends, with whem it longs to live 
On earth, are hourly seeking to forgive. 


Far from the spot where sceptic doubts are rife ; 
Far from the regions of polemic strife ; 
Far from the city’s whitened walls, where pride 
And heartless affectation still abide ; 
With other homely doctrines, they believe 
Man’s noblest exercise is to forgive. 
They do not find it written in the book, 
In which for precepts they delight to look, 
That he, his fellow mortals may despise, 
Because more sinful, or less worldly wise ; 
Nor, from its deeply pondered pages, learn 
Unfeigned repentance from their doors to spurn. 


Passed a few years, behold in yonder dell, 
Where erst he dwelt, and where he now does dwell— 
There, where the spreading branches of the wood 
Conceal the penitent’s loved solitude, 
He muses on his sins and sorrows past, 
And humbly hopes to be forgiven at last. 
Affection blesses him, and all are kind ; 
While all the peace is his the guilty ever find, 





DADE’S MASSACRE, 


High in her mountain-home, ’mid mists and clouds, 
Columbia’s Genius sat: in waiting crowds, 

Around her throne, her chosen spirits were-— 

The winds their coursers, and their car the air. 

On either side were placed in fit array 

The mystic symbols of her mighty sway : 

The Eagle perched upon her judgment seat, 

The horn of plenty rested at her feet— 

In her right hand the olive-branch she bore, 

And on her spear the cap of freedom wore. 








Ranged on her left were symbols of the strife— 
The drum, the clarion trump, and shrilly fife ; 
Whilst o’er the scene, upon that mountain-cloud, 
The starry-banner floated free and proud. 

*T was thus the Genius sat—whien lo! in view, 
A spirit messenger arrived, and flew 

Straight to his mistress’ feet, and there he said 
His tale of carnage, wo and horror dread. 

That tale he brought from the far Southern land, 
Where late had freemen died by savage hand. 
Uprose the Genius then—with passion pale 

And wild with grief, she told this mournful tale: 


“From Tampa’s wild and wave-worn shore, 
And o’er that dreary desert-land, 
There moved a small, but galiant corps, 
A dauntless and devoted band. 
Onward they moved in firm array, 
The savage wilderness to thread— 
Danger and death beset the way, 
Yet onward, onward, still they sped. 
Within the leaders’ breasts there burned 
A flame of chivalry as bright 
As ever tide of battle turned, 
Or fired the soul of errant-knight. 
The dusky forms of savage foes 
Lurk’d round them as they march’d by day, 
And round them num’rous night-fires rose, 
When darkness check’d their weary way. 
The Withlacoochee now is pass’d— 
The tangled hammocks dense and dark— 
Each heart throbs high, each pulse beats fast— 
Fort King must soon be reach’d. Hark! hark! 
A rifle’s shrilly crack is there, 
And then a long-drawn piercing yell 
Came thrilling on the forest air, 
Like shriek of tortured fiend from hell. 
One moment more—and rifles flash’d 
From out the grass—from ev’ry pine. 
The gallant Dade his charger dash’d 
Fast to the front and cheer’d his line. 
Another moment, and he’s down— 
The charger and the chief are slain; 
And messengers of death flew round, 
Fast as fall storms of summer rain. 
Now furious grew the desp’rate fight, 
And well each soldier made his stand— 
Oh! ’twas a great and glorious sight, 
The prowess of that little band. 
They waver'd not, though countless foes 
Their deadly fire upon them pour’d ; 
They waver’d not, though round them rose 
The fiendish yel!s of that wild horde ; 
But reckless of the battle’s storm,— 
The bullet-shower that round them fell,-- 
Though ev’ry tree had found its form— 
Its dusky form and savage yell,—- 
They hurl’d defiance back again, 
In echoing thunders of the fight: 
Oh! they were bold and desperate men, 
Whom foes might slay but could not fright— 
And well they aim’d their answering fire 
Upon the savage monsters there, 
Hurrah! they feel it and retire— 
And way’ring now the red men are ; 
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Hurrah! hurrah! on ev’ry side— 
Those Indian-men their fires slack ; 
Hurrah! ’tis changed—that battle’s tide— 
The savages are falling back. 
Dear was that triumph as ’twas. vain, 
And short-lived, too, as it was dear ; 
Two thirds of the small force were slain,— 
Again the savages appear. 
And ranging now in circle wide, 
The heathen monsters take their stand, 
And pour their fires from ev’ry side 
Upon that little wasted band ; 
Who still undaunted keep the ground, 
Though thin their ranks, their means so slight— 
Fenced with imperfect bulwarks round— 
Yet still they join th’ unequal fight. 


Where were thy bolts, great God of Heaven ? 
Why flew they not to save the brave ? 
Were not thine armed angels given 
The task that little band to save ? 
Oh! were they not commissioned then 
To execute thy vengeance dire 
Upon those wild and heathen men ?— 
To scathe them with thy lightning-fire ? 
Alas! alas! no aid came nigh, 
And hope from man or heaven was past ; 
Unvanquished still those freemen die, 
Defiance breathing to the last, 
*Tis done—the last sad act is o’er 
Which closed that bloody tragedy ; 
But to the last each soldier bore 
The bearing of the brave and free.” 


The Genius ceased—and solemn was the wail 
With which her minions chorus’d that sad tale ; 
Wild were their answering cries of grief and wo, 
And deep-toned was their sympathetic glow. 
Again the Genius rais’d her hand on high— 
Weak was her voice and tearful was her eye: 

“ Go pluck that flaunting banner down,” she said, 
“ And shroud its folds in sables of the dead ; 
Strike the deep drum in numbers sad and slow, 
And let the fife’s shrill notes accordant flow ; 
Give to the trumpet wild and mournful breath, 
And sound the freeman’s saddest dirge of death.” 





USE OF PAPER. 


The use of paper is of great antiquity--this is not 
generally supposed. The Latins called it charta. There 
were several kinds—charta Augusta, for example— 
charta Liviana—charta nigra—charta blanca, Our 
word paper comes from the Egyptian papyrus, or paper- 
reed. Parchment comes from Pergamus, where skins 
were first prepared for writing. The thin peel found 
between the wood and bark of trees was culled liber— 
hence liber, a book. Our book comes from the Danish 
bog, a beech tree—this wood being used for engraving. 
Ancient books were rolled up—not bound as ours-- 


LOVE AT THE SHRINES: 
BY HENRY J. BRENT. 


It was the Sabbath morn; and long golden rays of 
sun-light darted through the festooned windows of our 
chapel, and imparted a rich glow to the pictures on the 
walls, and the ornaments of the altar. The clustering 
honey-suckle, that sweetest of all vines, was in full 
bloom—and the perfume from its flowers was fragrant 
in the extreme. The air seemed loaded with odour, 
and the humming-bird on its buzzing wing, flew about 
kissing from each flower its aromatic treasure. The 
clear air of morning was soft in that high region, and 
the azure sky threw out in bold and beautiful relief the 
various prominences that broke the serene uniformity 
of the mysterious horizon. 

Our Church was situated on the brow of the moun- 
tain, and the eye could sweep for miles around, embra- 
cing in its scope every variety of scenery. Mountains 
rose to the south and west, and lifted their proud and 
beetling summits to the clouds; clustering hamlets re- 
posed at their base, and forests extended to their tops. 
The eagle abounded in these high homes so natural to his 
character, and, ever and anon, upon the startled ear would 
burst a wild and piercing shriek, and looking up you 
would see far above your head, on expanded and black- 
ened wing, the gallant bird careering along upon the 
surging winds. It was a beautiful and a grand combi- 
nation of scenery-—nature was boundless in her fantas- 
tic characteristics ; but over the giant hill and the ever 
winding vales, there dwelt a repose which enkindled 
within the mind a sublime sentiment. 

And such was the view from our College Church. I 
remember it now with all the vivid impressions of yes- 
terday ; and, in imagination, I climb the cliffs, and gaze 
upon the sublime prospect, spread like a map of rock 
and forest, valley and broad field, beneath me. 

The Sabbath morn had beamed with a placid and 
serene smile over this scene—the trees glowed in its 
effulgence—the rocky spurs flashed back the warm sa- 
lute—the forest waved like a sea of billows powdered 
with gold, and the air was rich in the united scents of 
flowers and blossoming trees. 

The notes of the organ pealed the call to worship— 
the priest stood at his sacred altar—and immediately 
over his bead was a pinkish halo, looking as if some 
star, grown dim, had left its roseate throne to bless the 
head of the venerable man. The service commenced— 
that solemn ritual of the Catholic creed, which goes 
forth with all the majesty of music—the glitter of golden 
vessels, the array of antique and mystic vestments, 
the swinging of censors, and the grand roll of the organ. 

How sweetdid religion seem amid a scene so inspi- 
ring—how holy was the father’s voice as it sounded on 
the balmy breeze, and poured its full tide of adoration 
to his Creator! But there wasa tone so rich—so full of 
melody—that burst ever and anon from the choir, that it 
pervaded my senses with a spell ; it would ring wild and 
free, and then subside into a strain so soft, thai the 
slightest tremor sounded like the wind against a delicate 
shell—it whispered in melody—it gloried in grandeur— 
it shook the walls of the church with its full volume, 
and then it would sweetly float along, and cast a wizard 





hence our word volume. 


charm upon the mind. Ihad never dreamt of such a 
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voice—I had never heard melody so natural and so per- 
fect—it thrilled through me, and I sighed whenever the 
singer ceased. I would rather have died at the moment 
than have lost one accent of her delicious strains. 

There was a trembling tone about that voice which 
took possession of, and covered the soul with a flood of 
celestial melody. It seemed to come forth as if the 
heart of her who sung knew the magic that was living 
in her rich tones. She seemed afraid to enthrall, and 
trembled at the excess of power she possessed. After 
service, the being who had thus enchanted my very na- 
ture, was pointed out to me. She was leaning over a 
broken bud of honey-suckle, and I was struck with 
mute and stirless admiration. How shall I describe 
her! How paint the faintest beauty of her face! The 
voice was sweet, but the instrument from whence it 
came was sweeter than the poet’s dream of love. Her 
eyes were like two stars, and were fringed with lashes 
long and dark—they flashed in melancholy and glo- 
rious rays--they gazed upon the broken bud; and if 
ever a woman loved flowers for the sentiment they 
conveyed, this angelic being did. ‘There was a holiness 
about her look, that gave a grace to every gesture--a 
meaning to every glance. 

The collegiate train swept by, but I remained. 1 
moved towards the graceful and beautiful girl, and 
gently placing my hand under the broken bud, I held it 
up as it was wont to bloom. I sought an opportunity 
to hear that voice once more, and I was gratified. She 
made some remark, common-place to be sure, but in a 
manner that could giveacharm to any words. The 
tones were sweeter than those I had heard her atter in 
the Church. There was a mellowness—a subdued spell— 
an ecstacy about them, that I could have knelt down, 
and worshipped her for that music only. And was it 
love at first sight, that had charmed me thus? I felt 
that I neared a wilderness of doubts and fears. Was 
it that episode of life, that was breathing upon the bud 
of happiness, and expanding in perfect form? I felt 
new desires, and a world of novel thoughts had crowded 
into my heart. I breathed quickly, and my pulse ran 
with an intoxicating delirium through my veins—my 
eyes swam as if a mist had passed over them, and earth 
and heaven of a sudden assumed a more tender coloring 
to my view. I trod the earth with a loftier step; for I 
felt myself the possessor of sensations a God might 
envy and not possess. Sweetest and rarest of all me- 
mories, are those of our first and blushing love! They 
come to us on their golden pinions from the bowers of 
time, and sing, with their voices of melody, to the 
heart. Like dancing girls, they scatter the rose-leaves 
upon our pathway, and crown our hearts with old feel- 
ings that can never die. In the days of our youth, the 
conquering love comes like a dream at midnight—it 
hovers over the sleeping mystery of our mind, and 
glows and glories in the radiant beauty of its presence. 
In the days of our boyhood, how sw eetly the zush comes 
over us—how joyously does the soul take its frst step 
into the mystic regions of undying bliss!’ Oh! days of 
our bounding boyhood, few are the years that have in- 
tervened between now and then; but alas! for the 
variations of life—we now stand the Marius of the 
senses, amid the ruins of our hearts and the overthrow 
of our hopes. We cannot even muse at peace amid the 
shattered fragments of our experience ; for monument 


after monument of some young pleasure, totters upon 
its pedestal, and threatens us with destruction. We 
see the busy hand of time mouldering them to de- 
cay, and hear his footsteps crushing on the ashes of 
memory; the rose of life, that gave a fragrance to the 
constant stars, has lost its perfume on the toying breeze. 
Oh! the days of our boyhood, the hours of our youth— 
the brightest and the best, the briefest in their passage, 
and the last to be forgotten. 

It was thus at College that I first loved, and I felt the 
mighty current rush upon my heart; and as I gazed at 
the transcendent being that had awakened these emo- 
tions, 1 bowed my spirit down, and hailed its advent 
with a bewildered sense of joy. 


+ ~ * + * 


There had lately arrived at College a young man 
with whom I had formed an intimacy—he came as 
a novice, from which he expected to pass into a more 
sacred and responsible station. 

No one knew aught of my friend, save that he was 
a native of one of the West Indies, and thence had 
emigrated to one of the southern states. 

His habits were of a retired and rather gloomy cha- 
racter, though at times his eyes would flash, and his face 
flush up with some wild idea, and then as suddenly re- 
lapse into their usual aspect of melancholy. Indeed, he 
would have made a good hero for a novel; for he was 
eminently handsome, and there was a reckless expres- 
sion about his face, which, even to a casual observer, 
indicated a spirit more suitable to the sword than the 
missal; and so his superiors seemed to view him. I 
believe he took a fancy to me, because I[ was as violent 
a republican to the laws civil, of the College, as his 
nature, not his acts, was to the regulations spiritual, of 
the theological council. 

I loved him for his heroic face, his melancholy but 
brilliant mind ; and I felt an interest in his character, so 
natural to a boy of seventeen, who, while at College, 
apart from the busy and stirring world, is thrown into 
contact with a spirit that has evidently struggled with 
its difficulties, and may have been instructed in its 
mysterious learning. He was not remarkably religious, 
nor was he, very apparently, otherwise,—he wore his 
hair in long ringlets, which hanging low on either side 
of his broad and soldier-like brow, gave, what I thought 
he desired, a bandit cast to his countenance. He wore 
the plain black frock of the ecclesiastic, but doubtless 
the tailor had received his private instructions to cut it 
well ; for never were shoulders or waist better fitted, 

Thus much for his characteristics ; but I have a story 
to tell of his deeds, and fain would I linger over the 
memory of his early days. It comes to me in all the 
freshness of youth, linked with bright hopes and unsul- 
lied dreams; it comes from our fraternal walks in the 
mountain glens, and starts on me from behind some 
proud old oak, at whose roots we used to sit by hours, 
to hear its whispering and murmuring prayer to the 
God of nature. I would linger on the pleasing page of 
my association up to that period with A Tribuc ; 
but the southerly wind stealing in through the half 
opened window, stirs my paner, and wakens me from 
the grateful reverie. 

The delightful mountain walks frequently tempted 








us to stray into the forests, and it was only on these oc- 
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casions that my companion would at all allude to his 
former life. 

One evening before sunset, we had taken a longer 
stroll than usual, and I had beguiled Tribuc from his 
general reserve. He spoke to me of his early youth in 
the islands where he was born—he warmed into elo- 
quence as he described the scenes he had witnessed in 
those reniarkable regions—the sea fights with the buca- 
niers—and frequently I thought he was upon the eve 
of revealing the whole history of his life; but I was 
always disappointed in a mere episode, which made me 
the more eager to hear what he evidently desired to 
conceal. To me all this was a rich and festive treat. 
As he spoke, I struggled in imagination with the bold 
pirate of the gulf—basked in the splendor of the ocean 
sunset—or lay, subdued, entranced, enchanted, beneath 
the halo of the star of love. More than once did the 
image of the beautiful singer hover before my eyes, and 
I could hear her melodious strains, and see her sylph- 
like form floating on the impalpable air. 

We were on this occasion thus engaged in these revo- 
cations of his early adventures, when, suddenly turning 
the mossy promontory on which we sat, two females 
approached. The younger was that glorious beauty 1 
had seen at church; her pink scholastic bonnet was 
thrown back, and her long jetty locks fell down upon 
her neck, and rolled a waving mass of loveliness upon 
her shoulders. Her eye was beaming and liquid—one 
of those soft and radiant eyes, whose glances haunt us 
long after we have ceased to gaze upon their extraordi- 
nary beauty. Her cheeks were glowing from the 
exercise of the walk—and altogether she stood before us 
the loveliest vision that could flash upon our path. 

Her companion was dressed in deep black, and her 
modest and celestial look announced her one of the 
pious directors of the neighboring female academy, 
under whose tuition her lovely companion was. 

They passed us, merely returning the salutation we 
respectfully paid them. As soon as they had entirely 
disappeared, [ turned towards Tribuc, and my surprise 
was great to see that his face was terribly moved; and 
yet it was not as if a sudden convulsion had passed over 
it; but a meaning glow—an expressive look—a complete 
and essential change. His deep eye absolutely burned 
into my very soul. ‘Even so,” muttered he in a low 
self-communing tone, and at the same time he rose from 
the ground. Startled at these sudden and mysterious 
exhibitions of excitement, | sprang upon my feet, and 
confronted him face to face. We stood thus for a 
second, when Tribuc burst into a forced laugh, and glid- 
ing his arm within mine, we turned our steps towards 
the College. 

For days afterwards, Tribue and I were thrown 
apart—he did not seem to shun me, and still we seldom 
met. My time was engrossed with new thoughts, and 
when we did meet, we did not linger as usual in con- 
versation. 

It seemed, however, that he was aware of my dis- 
covery; for I certainly had found out that he was 
indulging in thoughts incompatible with his sacred 
calling—and a vague sense of jealousy was created in 
my mind, and tormented me incessantly. 

One evening, however, I entered his room in the 
hope of meeting with him, but he was absent. I threw 
myself into a chair, and leaned my head upon my hand 
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over his desk. While in this attitude, my eyes fell upon 
a sheet of paper written over in a beautiful hand—the 
regularity of the penmanship was peculiarly striking, 
and bore the impress of a foreign pen. I withdrew my 
eyes from the body of the letter, but as I did so, the 
name of the writer was displayed tome. At first, I had 
thought from the delicacy of the letters—their perfect 
beauty and order—that it must be the handwriting of 
some female ; and at the thought, my mind became be- 
wildered, and a heaviness oppressed my heart; for the 
figure of the beautiful scholastic rose to my fevered and 
jealous imagination; but I was greatly relieved by the 
signature—it was a man’s—and at the discovery I 
breathed freely. 

Lying near it, however, was another note half fold- 
ed, written in the same style of penmanship; and 
as quick as lightning my eye caught the first line 
of the note, as it was turned towards me— Beloved 
Isadore.” I read no farther ; I could have clutched the 
paper and torn it to atoms, for I was sure that it was in 
some way or other connected with the subject of all my 
meditations, 

Ere I could entirely recover myself, the door opened, 
and Tribuc stood before me. He cast a hasty glance at 
his table, and then advancing into the room, he glared 
at me like a wild beast. I did not rise, for I was so be- 
wildered at his appearance—the dark and horrible 
workings of that strange face—his deadly eyes,—that I 
could not move: he stepped forward and placed his 
hand upon my shoulder. At this I sprang from the 
chair, startled into a sense of danger. He continued, 
however, to stare me in the eyes, but I quailed not be- 
neath his searching scrutiny. At length, as if o’ermas- 
tering some powerful emotion which had held him 
silent, he said, “Sir! Is itas a friend or a spy that I 
must greet you in my room?” I was about replying, 
when he interrupted me by pointing at the papers, and 
saying, “* Answer me on the honor of a man—by every 
thing that is holy,—did you read those letters?” He 
gasped while I replied,—** No, Tribuc, not as a spy, but 
as one wlio suspects ;-—those letters I read no farther 
than the signature of the one, and the address of the 
other. Are you satisfied ?” 

“Suspected, Sir,” quickly retorted Tribuc, “of what ? 
Speak-—-speak! before you leave this room.” 

“That you are engaged in pursuits dishonorable to 
your profession ; and that the letter directed by an 
epithet so tender, is from your pen, and is to be sent 
thither.” I pointed to a distant house quietly reposing 
in the deep valley ; his eyes followed the gesture, and a 
sudden fire shot up in them. In a moment he had 
grasped my wrist, and exclaimed, “‘ You have seen all— 
seen all! But no, fool that I am—forgive me, my 
friend—old scenes are busy with me to-day—my fa- 
ther’s memory—my sister’s—all, all, come to me--and 
I feel lonely in this wide world. Oh God! I have a 
heart rich in all the affections of nature—capable of 
love, of worship—aye, aye, B ,of idolatry! But see 
my garb—I am to chasten myself, to curb down the 
eagles that would soar to the shrines of beauty, to 
school my wild and disordered thoughts, to forget,—but 
that’s impossible,—to cease to hope. How hard tlic 
task ; and you, dear , you will forgive me—will 
you not?” The tone of his voice was so melodious, so 





touching—his appeal so pathetic, his face so completely 
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changed—his deep and lustrous eye had melted almost 
into tears, and his broad and majestic brow was lowered ; 
and as 1 looked upon his humbled posture, I could noi 
withhold my sympathy, and 1 gave him my hand—he 
grasped it firmly, and when he withdrew his, he took 
the letters, folded them up carelessiy, and placed them 
in his desk, 

I thought then they might be some remnants of his 
former loves—letters long since written—the records of 
a passion that had burned upon altars overthrown by 
disappointment or death. ‘The rival ceased to confront 
me, aud 'Tribue grew upon my mind’s eye—the adven- 
turous boy—the bright West Indian—the orphan—the 
unmurmuring sufferer ; and the throb of anger subsided 
into the tear of sympathy. 

The stars had wandered forth into the heavens—the 
moon had sunk behind a huge peak of the mountain, 
ere we parted that night ; and our converse had been of 
the deep romances of life. Trbuc had given vent to 
his feelings, in language so full of poetry and of nature, 
that I was borne along by the current of his delightful 
descriptions ; and when I rose to depart, I bade him fare- 
well with an earnestness of feeling, which he seemed to 
return with corresponding fervor. When 1 left him, I 
stood in the portico to look upon the night. The stu- 
dents were at their studies, and a repose dwelt upon the 
earth, holy and majestic. The mountains rose upon 
my left, and from its far dells and gorges there came, 
ever and anon to disturb that subdued silence, a wild 
echo ; and a mysterious melody would swell upon the 
low breath of the wind, and tremblingly steal forth from 
the mountain into the dark and quiet yalleys at its 
base. The moon had fallen behind the precipices of the4 
peaks, and the tall pines were spectrally pencilled upon 
the illuminated horizon—a flood of light streamed up 
from the scene of her descent, and the western sky 
glowed in its purity and splendor. ‘lo the north shone 
a small and steady light; it came from an uncurtained 
window of the distant sisterhood. I looked no longer 
on the bright planets that flashed above me in their 
glorious fields ; but fancy, love, vision, all were directed 
to that gentle taper, that burned in a clamber of the 
school of the valley. 

1 had a sincere friendship for Tribuc, which was 
heightened by that appearance of mystery which we 
so naturally attach to a man of his character and ap- 
pearance—and in truth there was a mystery that sur- 
rounded him; and anxious as I was to unravel it, I 
would not make the attempt, least in examining the 
result, | might revive the cause that had produced it. 

We never spoke of the beautiful being who had 
crossed our path upon the mountain. 

Tribuc at this period wrote a great deal—verses 
veaming with genius, containing enough of poetry to 
consecrate his name ; but he threw them aside with in- 
difference. Ele seemed to have adopted that mode as 
the easiest to express his rich and copious heart. But 
there were times when his eye would speak the hidden 
secret that stormed within him; and it was when he 
thought himself unobserved, that he would permit those 
strange and frightful looks to darken on his brow. 
Memory, or hope, or despair, seemed at times to sway 
him to and fro, like a reed yielding to a tempestuous 
current. 
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was not one to Jove, and not love absorbingly-—and | 
had given up all those ambitious hopes of contending in 
the academic contest that was approaching. I was in 
pursuit of a brighter object; beauty stood in the soli- 
tudes of the forest, and waved me on. I saw it by the 
winding stream ; and when I plucked a rose, I likened 
it to the beautiful dream of my boyhood, breaking upon 
me in all the reality of an angelic woman ; and I turned 
aside from the dull scholastic routine of my duties, to 
pursue the course which nature prompted and love ap- 
proved, 

It was night, and I had wandered some distance from 
the College, unconscious as I strayed, plunged in moody 
thought, that the heavens were becoming overclouded. 
I had heard the hollow blasts booming down the steeps 
of the mountain, but had not marked how the clouds 
had mounted into huge pillars and domes—and cities 
with their high battlements and mighty oceans laving 
them—and armies moving on the land, and navies toss- 
ing on the sea; but when | lifted my eyes, and observed 
these fantastic and portentous signs, I felt that they 
were congenial to my spirit, and I determined to pro- 
ceed. The road lay directly by the walls of the sister- 
hood, and wrapping my cloak around me, I dashed 
forward without a definite plan--an impulse led me on 
which 1 yielded to with pleasure, as it bore me near 
her dwelling. Once or twice, in the obscurity, I 
thought I saw a figure in advance of me; but the gloom 
or an angle of the road, which was lined with rocks, 
snatched it from my view, and I was too busy with 
other thoughts to dwell upon the incident. Oh! how 
at College does the heart unite with the mind, and what 
dreams do they not concoct! The tunes, so full of me- 
lody, the musician hums over as he plods along—his 
heart swaying in the deep cadences of his glorious 
hymns; the wild and dear domestic thoughts that fill 
the heart of the absent but devoted son, when he thinks 
of his mother’s flowers, her garden, her tender care-—the 
seat so nicely placed for him at the board—the hed so 
neatly turned down, displaying the clean white sheets; 
a mother’s hand, with her wedding ring upon it, waves 
on his every vision, and fills his soul with the joyous- 
ness of that religious love ; and then love such as mine 
was, how does the College life, the secluded retreat, 
affect the votary? Imagination takes wing and soars. 
Poetry fills the creation with a beauty which nature 
could scarce impart--throws glory around the verdure 
of the trees, and doubles the melody of its whispering 
leaves—peoples the stars with beings loving like our- 
selves—tiie children of love and light; it throws flowers 
the most ambrosial upon our path: we rise upon the 
air—we hover near the being that we love; the spirit 
trembles in the ecstacy of her beauty. We see from a 
distance—we hear her wiih a sense attuned to concord 
only ; we behold her with a vision blessed by the Love 
God: Wedream. Life has not opened his real book to 
our inspection—we have not heard of our friends’ dis- 
tresses, but we live in an atmosphere tinctured with 
intellectual romance, far from the world, preparing for its 
conflicts, by feeding ourselves upon the fabled picture of 
its bliss. 

The clouds had gathered in denser masses over the 
sky, and the few stars that had glimmered when I first 
sat out, were now concealed entirely from my view, 





As for myself, my studies had been neglected, for I 


and I was nearing the academy. I paused to takea 
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survey of the dark and frowning building as it loomed 
up through the gioom. 

For this purpose I drew near, and placed myself at 
the angle of the wall. At this point the trees clustered 
over head, and formed a close ambuscade from observa- 
tion. 

While taking up this position, from which I might 
gaze upon the house that contained the lovely idol of 
my heart, I thought I heard a footfall in my neighbor- 
hood, and instantly the recollection of the figure I had 
observed in the road flashed across my mind. I held 
my breath, for the sound had struck me as being in my 
immediate vicinity. A moment afterwards, and I heard 
the suppressed but nervous breathings of some one, and 
immediately a figure passed within a foot of me, and 
approached the building. 1 could only discover a feint 
outline ; and from the indistinct view 1 obtained, it 
seemed to be the figure of a man wrapped in a cloak. 
While I was thus anxiously engaged in watching this 
mysterious intruder, a light suddenly appeared at one 
of the windows. As soon as the small ray flashed upon 
the sight, the figure stepped. 

The light lingered in the window but a moment, and 
while there it enabled me to discover the person who held 
it. Suddenly the taper was extinguished, and all was 
once more left in complete darkness. The dim out- 
line of the stranger was still before me, and not ten 
paces distant, when I heard the sound of a turning 
bolt and the creaking of an opening door. Some per- 
son passed from the house—a horrible and sickening 
sensation chilled me through the body—a loathing—a 
haggard fear seized upon me ; for I had seen the face of 
Isadore at the window, and it was her hand that had 
carried the candie, and afierwards extinguished it. The 
other reflection was more harrowing. Who could the 
bold and favored visiter be? It was a question which 
rung upon my heart. 

The figure moved hurriedly forward, and I shifted 
my position so as to be nearer toit. I saw the female 
meet him: the murmur of their voices fell upon my 
ears—a sound sweeter than the melody of the tongue, 
that has no echo save in the holiest recess of the heart— 
a kiss, and then a scream—‘t Who are you, and where 
is he ?”—shrieked the lady. A sudden separation of the 
clouds displayed the pale moon, and in her light the 
paler countenance of the beautiful maiden of the moun- 
tain, shown like a face of marble. I was by her side in 
a moment, and supporting her in my arms. The cloak 
of the stranger had fallen to the ground, and we were 
left alone, while in the distance I heard the rapid echo 
of his feet. 

To be alone with a lovely woman who has been 
alarmed, and whom we have rescued, and whom we 
love, ina dim and veiled night, is a situation so full of 
romance and chivalry, that it has a luxury, apart from 
the fact, that we are in the presence of the adored ob- 
ject. I was in a mystery which she alone could solve ; 
and my feelings were such that I almost dreaded the 
explanation she had to give. I offered her my arm after 
she had sufficiently recovered from the shock she had 
evidently sustained ; but she declined it, and diffidently 
thanking me for my kindness, and witha promise to 
gratify my curiosity at another time, she returned into 
the academy. What were the feelings that shook me 
when I was alone! What had they been when she 








——— —————————————————— 
was with me, alone, in the depth of the silent might! 
I her deliverer—she my spell. I had felt as if I 
could have poured my yearning soul with all the enthu- 
siastic eloquence of a young heart, loving for the first 
time, and with the strength of the whirlwind, into her 
ears; but a weakness had conquered me, and now | 
was alone. An opportunity, rich with encouraging cir- 
cumstances, had escaped me, and never more was I to 
meet her when J could so fitly unburthen my feelings. 
I cursed my own timidity, and kissing the empty air 
that played around her dwelling, | directed my steps 
towards the College. 
* * * . . * 

It was Tribuc who had met that girl as I have stated, 

and the manner and the story, in explanation, is sin- 


gular. 

He had known her in other times, when Isadore 
V——.,, her mother, and a male companion, Eugene 
A , Were travelling from the island of Cuba, 





where her father had been an eminent merchant, but 
who had died by that appalling plague, the yellow 
fever. They had been at sea for a day and a half, and 
every thing promised a delightful voyage. Their course 
was directed to the city of C———, in one of the south- 
ern states. The wind came gently, and the vessels 
ploughed the waves with a steady and rapid flight. 
About noon of the second day, a strange sail was espied 
in the distance, and glasses were used by the Captain 
of the vessel, and ominous looks interchanged between 
him and his mate. Gradually, the strange sail became 
more distinct, and then it was that the mysterious 
glances of the Captain were explained ; for he candidly 
informed his passengers of the fears he entertained. 

The clatter of arms was soon heard, and the ladies 
were desired to return to the cabin, where they were 
enjcined to remain. 

The stranger, meantime, had hauled too within speak- 
ing distance, and a gruff, but distinct voice, sounded over 
the waters, demanding a surrender. 

The Captain of the packet returned no answer, and 
the piratical vessel immediately poured a heavy broad- 
side into her, and ran alongside, evidently with the in- 
tention of boarding. This the Captain of the packet 
perceived, and endeavored to prevent, but his sails were 
crippled by the shots from the enemy; and in a few 
minutes they were riding arm and arm together upon 
the sea. ? 

The yells of the pirates were dreadful as they leaped 
upon their prize; but no sooner had they touched the 
deck, than they were checked by the gallant fire of the 
Captain and his small party. ‘These were soon, how- 
ever, overpowered, and the Captain killed. The first 
person to leap upon the deck of the American vessel, 
was an exceedingly handsome and youthful man, who 
fought with great bravery throughout the bloody scene. 
He encountered Eugene A., and after a severe con- 
test, the latter was wounded. This person was Tri- 
buc; he seemed to possess command under the Cap- 
tain; but his rich and curious costume, together with 
his surpassing beauty, easily distinguished him from 
the rest of the pirates, 

The passengers and their effects were transferred 
to the pirate, and they directed their course for one of 
the inlets of Cuba. But they were not destined to en- 
joy a permanent victory ; for, as they were in the act of 














landing, they were surprised by the boats of an Ameri- 
can corvette, and obliged to relinquish the prisoners in 
order to save themselves by flight. 

Isadore V. and her mother were subsequently re- 
moved to Charleston, South Carolina, where they had 
relations; and Eugene A., owing to his severe wound, 
was unable to accompany them, but promised to join 
them as soon as he should recover. He consequently 
returned to his paternal roof in Havana. 

It was evident that this Eugene A. was the affianced 
suitor of Isadore; her manner, while telling the above 
history, evinced the tender relation that existed between 
them—the blush—the thrill that went through her 
veins—the sigh she heaved at the mention of his 
name--and his promise to rejoin them--all showed 
clearly that their hearts had been pledged and bound 
together by ties of warm and tender affection. I 
could not resist the conviction, and determined to 
school my heart against the fascinating influence of 
her beauty. 

The mystery that had enshrouded Tribuc, was now 
partially removed. I could now account for his melan- 
choly—-his reserve—his fearful self-communings. The 
pangs of remorse had seized upon him— wun to repen- 
tance, by the omnipotent influence of love. He had 
been a pirate, raising his hand against every nation—— 
an Arab of the billows—hated and hating. But still 
he was involved in an enigma. How he had left the 
pirate chief, was still a difficulty I had to unravel—so 
was his extraordinary transition from the wild cabin of 
the bucanier to the solemn walks of the church; from 
the dagger, to the surplice—from the wild cry of battle 
and of death, to the peaceful murmur of prayer, and the 
sublimated hope of present and eternal repose. But I 
thought I saw, in the fervid and romantic character of 
Tribuc, a cause for all this. Hither he had followed 
the being, who had shone upon his desolate and wild 
career with a light so sudden and so holy, that he had 
worshipped her as a star, rising amid storms and tem- 
pests, while he sailed upon the foaming deep. She had 
arisen to him the centre of new feelings and better prin- 
ciples ; and with a tenacity so often found in the human 
heart, he had determined to pursue her, and win her 
if he could. The explanation she afforded me of his 
conduct since his arrival at the College, up to that ex- 
traordinary scene I had witnessed, explained the inter- 
view I had had with him in his room a few days back, 
and cleared away the mystery of the foreign hand- 
writing. 

Tribuc, it seems, had obtained possession of the letters 
of Eugene A. to Isadore; and at once, having found out 
her retired residence, he determined to adopt the course 
prompted by his irresistible passions. His plan he car- 
ried into effect, and succeeded in obtaining an inter- 
view. He knew the promise made to Isadore by Eu- 
gene to return, and he copied the exact hand of her 
lover, and informing her of his arrival, desired an inter- 
view at night. The romance of the hour—ihe excite- 
ment of the adventure, suited well the feelings of Eu- 
gene—it was like him; for he preferred (and how natu- 
ral, is it not, to the young heart) that his interviews with 
his mistress, should be held in the silent and subdued 
hours of night. Betrothed as she was, the request was 
granted; and it was only when Tribuc’s face was 
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that she discovered his bold and adventurous impo- 


PART SECOND. 

The knowledge that Isadore had given away that 
heart, to gain which I would enthusiastically have given 
away worlds, was a subject of deep and painful reflec- 
tion. The confidence that sprung up between us, aris- 
ing from the fact that I was witness to the painful in- 
terview with Tribuc, gave me an access to het society, 
but of which I never profited to press my suit. 
Youth was then over me, with its honorable and 
manly feelings; and I viewed the passion of the human 
heart more in the abstract than the world does. 
that her heart was in the keeping of another ; and that 
boyish sensitiveness, which manhood so often to its 
shame forgets, forbade me alluding to it in her presence. 
The struggle was a painful one in the extreme. 
Tribuc now kept his room, or when he did appear, it 
eneraily with a book in his hand, and a frown 
upon his cold and inscrutable brow. 
with an evident fear—and I was glad that he did so. 
The knowledge of his hypocrisy that I possessed, filled 
me with a loathing for his character—and I wondered 
how one so bright in all the elements of genius, could 
act the traitor to his honor and his conscience as he had 
For myself, I fell insensibly into a melancholy: 
it was strange that | should fall from the wild glee for 
which I had been distinguished; but I grew sad. 
loved the shaded walk, and the solitary communion 
with my troubled thoughts: love had poured its light 
upon my heart, and human natare had cast its dark 
mysteries over my knowledge. 
all perfect in the attributes of beauty, and had wor- 
shipped her ; and I had seen a man possessed of all the 
qualifications of honor and distinction, fall from his 
walk of pride and rectitude, and sink into the pirate, 
the forger, and the hypocrite. 
a wing all bright and buoyant; it had attempted to 
pierce the starry skies, but had lost its way amid the 
obscure and heaving clouds. 
had no horizon ! 
I had worshipped at a shrine beautiful as Glycerium, 
the beloved of Alcibiades; and the scene in which I 
had offered up my orisons, was the classic Athens of 
The everlasting mountains, among which I 
had first breathed the warm breath of love, assumed 
the airs and hues of one’s native land, 
sprung within me wild and enthusiastically ; it had 
leaped into existence, crowned with flowers, and blush- 
ing in its own puerile intensity. 
ment it had grown gray, as men do in prison the night 
ere they are exccuted. The flowers had withered, and 
I found that I had loved with all the fervor of a man 
to whom the passion comes in glory and in bliss. 
had found me ignorant in the midst of books; it left 
me learned in that which books can never teach. 
had stood by the stream of hope, and now found my- 
self alone, without a voice to hail the retiring barque, 
before I had deemed that I had loved as a school-boy ; 
but, alas! when I was disappointed, I found that the 
shock smote the system of a giant. 

A letter from my father, requesting my presence at 
the marriage of a beloved sister, found me in the midst 
of this altered and melancholy state of mind. 


He shunned me 


1 had seen a woman 


My love had risen upon 


Oh! that love and virtue 


But in disappoint- 





fully revealed to her by the sudden light of the moon, 


little regret I left the College: for the hope that had been 
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kindled in my heart had been suddenly blasted, and 
the disappointment had turned my eye inward, to gaze 
upon new and irrepressible feelings. 

I shook hands with a few friends, who rallied me on 
my altered mein; and as [ stepped into the stage, a 
voice whispered sternly in my ear—“ We shall meet 
again.” I turned and saw Tribuc; his hat was slouched 
over his brow, from beneath which his eyes glared upon 
me with an expression so equivocal, that I almost trem- 
bled; his face was wan and pale, and his long locks 
hung neglected down his cheeks. For hours afterwards, 
the tone of that threatening farewell rang upon my 
ear; bat the thoughts of home—of a sister’s bridal— 
assumed their sway; and leaning myself back in the 
stage, | endeavored to yield my mind to reflections of 
a sweeter nature. But it was in vain: the image of 
Isadore V. would rise in all its beauty--and [ could not 
turn aside from a vision so dear tome. I thought of 
the trial to which she would be exposed; I knew her 
as the warm, throbbing, high-toned creature of the 
southern clime, and felt that the power opposed to her 
was awful to a maiden constituted as she was. Would 
the memory of Eugene A. rise clear and cherished over 
the faultless beauty of Tribue? Fascinating in per- 
son and in genius must be the lover who could keep 
the worship of his maid secure against the designs of 
so accomplished a man as the novice. Isadore had 
felt the force of his kindness—of a something more 
deep and thrilling than that—she had felt his love when 
he stood between her and the ruthless bandit. And 
where is the woman who will not acknowledge, with a 
throb more akin to love than gratitude, a deed so united 
to high breeding and romance? And upon the waves, 
Tribuc—the beautiful adventurer—had knelt before 
her; his glorious brow had been flushed with the wild- 
ness of his passion, as they gazed upon the long line of 
moonlight silvered on the sea. fle had followed her 
to the solitudes of her mountain cloister—had won her, 
tis true, by a finesse to meet him; but who that knows 
woman, does not know that she would forgive him that, 
and credit it to love? Under the influence of these 
feelings I reached my father’s house. Love came with 
marriage, and my sister and her husband determined to 
travel. I remained at home the victim of my own 
thoughts—thoughts, that taking their leaps at a small 
fountain, had burst over the whole surface of my na- 
ture, and inundated the bright fields and laughing hill- 
tops of my former joy. 

Months rolled by, not rapidly tome. I corresponded 
with no one at College; for I endeavored to banish 
from my mind the memory of Isadore, but found that 
ere | had forgotten her faintest word, that a dangerous 
malady had seized upon me. My health was trembling 
by the pale and hectic stream of consumption spring- 
ing from an hereditary source—and my parents’ fears 
were aroused. I resisted his efforts to send me from 
home to effect my restoration. A year thus passed, 
when I drooped to such a degree, that at length I 
yielded to the earnest entreaties of my father, and sat 
about preparing for a trip to the genial islands of the 
west. 

A younger brother accompanied me; and when our 
barque hung on the summit of a trembling wave, and 
the sun shone through its flashing foam, my mind went 
back to the voyage of Isadore—the sea-fight—and the 





residue of that episode in the history of her who had 
su enthralled me. 

The balmy inland breezes of that island of the sun 
revived my wasted strength, and the dawning of re- 
stored health seemed to gild my decaying hopes. 

Our abode was amid orange groves—a cottage in 
size and appearance, secluded from the ardor of the 
burning sun, and also from the encroachments of the 
world. We had formed an acquaintance with but few 
of the planters, and but seldom interchanged visits ; 
but we were furnished with the newspapers of the city 
of ———, near which we lived, and which, in inflated 
Spanish, informed us of the progress of events. 

One morning at breakfast I had taken up the paper 
just handed me by our servant, and was lazily looking 
over its columns, when my eyes were arrested by an 
item that rivetted my attention; it was the intelligence 
of a murder: a vague and horrible sensation crept over 
me when the name of Eugene A., the victim, met my 
eye. I threw the paper down; for old thouglits that 
had haunted me through my fevers and in my dreams, 
stalked back, and conjured me to the contemplation of 
other days and scenes. 

Poor Isadore, the fervent and affectionate girl, what 
was to become of her? IL crushed the presumptuous 
hope that for a moment fluttered at my heart. 

In a few days another paper brought the intelligence 
that the murderer had been apprehended, but it did not 
mention his name. A morbid desire to see the person 
who had murdered Eugene, led me to order horses, and 
accompanied by my brother, [ rode into the city. 

He was to be arraigned upon the charge on that day, 
and my first steps were turned towards the judicial tri- 
bunal. A crowd had gathered around it, all eager to 
see the bloody hero of the tragedy. In the custody of 
the law he had advanced into the hall, which, after 
much difficulty, I managed to enter. The strictest 
silence pervaded the crowd; and 1 heard the prisoner’s 
voice once in reply to a question of the Judge. 

I obtained a sight of him. Pale, motionless, his 
black locks falling in clustering ringlets around his 
brow—his eyes fixed in an energy and intensity almost 
awful upon the Judge—his lips parted, not in expecta- 
tion, but in scorn,—stood the pirate boy: the novice of 
my collegiate days—the felon Tribuc! I gasped for 
breath, and sunk away from the scene. 

Fain would I have learned something of Isadore; 
but a smothering sensation overwhelmed me, and [ 
mounted my horse and fled for home. 

I learned that Tribue confessed his guilt, but gloried 
in its performance. He had seen me in the crowd at 
the court room, and a message from him reached me as 
I alit from my horse, requesting that I would visit him 
in his cell. 

Without difficulty I was admitted: he was alone, 
and in chains: the iron rattled not more jarringly than 
the low and sarcastic laugh with which he welcomed me. 

“T said we would meet again,” were his first words ; 
“and this is a strange accomplishment.” I could not 
speak. 

Tribue looked at his manacles, and smiled derisively, 
and continued—“ Well, B 
but to me a sweet one. 





, this is a strange risband, 
I would rather be encl.ained in 


the body, than have the black leprosy of a rival’s tri- 
umph festering in my heart. 


I am free there”—his 
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chain rattled as he made the gesture to his breast. 
“Tam now the master of her metwory, and I will have 
the joy to know that she will curse me in the morning, 
and pray for me at night.” “ For God’s sake, Tribuc,” 
1 exclaimed, “forbear such words. Think of the deed 
you have committed, but not in such fiendish exulta- 
tion. Bend down your heart—subdue its proud pulse, 
and weep rather than rejoice over the perpetration of a 
crime that has consigned you to an early grave and an 
“Ha, na,” exclaimed Tribue— 
I wonder that you 
In a moment his tone 


ignominious death.” 
“4 you are an excellent preacher. 
ever quit the old College.” 
changed, and in a dark and withering voice that seemed 
in my ears to hiss, he commenced a relation of the inci- 
dent of blood. In vain [ endeavored to stop him—an 
irresistible power seemed to impel him; and I was 
forced to listen to the horrid recital. The murder had 
heen perpetrated under very peculiar circumstances : 
he had watched the movements of the lovers. Eugene 
A. had complied with his promise, and sought Isadore. 


Accompanied by her mother, they had returned to 
Like a bloodhound following upon the track of 
his prey, the jealous and frantic Tribue dogged their 


Cuba. 


course. He had hovered around their footsteps, and 


more than once had been driven off by Eugene, who knew 
Frequently he was threatened with an 
Upon 
one occasion, goaded on to perfect madness, he broke 
into their presence, and almost in the arms of Isadore, 
he had smote his victim—had knelt upon it to the 
swooning girl—and when he found that she was deaf 
to his hideous adoration, he spurned the bleeding corpse 


his motives. 
exposure of his piratical life, but all was useless. 


of his rival with his foot, and fled from her presence. 
While he spoke, the door opened, and a feeble man 


with locks blanched in the winters of age, entered the 
Tribuc sprang upon his feet as the stranger ad- 
vanced, his whole frame convulsed; he extended his 
hand in the attitude of supplication, and essayed to 
speak, but his choked voice could not fiud utterance. 


cell. 
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wild scream from a female, as the procession passed to 
the gibbet, arrested his attention. He raised the white 
cap from his eyes, and gazed towards the window 
whence the sound had issued—a tremor ran through his 
limbs but he gave way to the feeling but for a moment: 
the consciousness to which that scream, more eloquent 
than the voices of conscience and of nature within his 
breast, had roused his crushed and clouded intellect, 
passed away, and a few moments found Tribuc—the 
gifted, the beautiful,—swinging to and fro in the breeze 
that blew freshly from the ocean. 

Isadore V. has gone down to the tomb, but not so 
her memory. I recall it at times, when other emotions 
would revel near her image: bright and all beautiful 
she was when living, she is dear to me even now, sur- 
rounded as I am by the clustering beauties from an- 
other vine. 


Truly, at College, did I learn deep lessons of the 
heart. 





Mr. White :--Desirous to comply with your flattering request 
that I would contribute something to the columns of your jour- 
nal, I send you the following Ode, under the influence of a hope 
that it will be acceptable to you, and not altogether unaccepta- 
ble to the public. 

Although written some years ago, and circulated in a printed 
form among a few “old friends’? of the author, at whose in- 
stance, on a Visit to the scene of his song, it was composed ; yet 
so limited has been its circulation, that its existence is probably 
not known to half a dozen of your readers; and so full of typo- 
graphical errors were the copies of it which passed from the 
press, that it may, in its present revised shape, be regarded as 
essentially original. 
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STRAINS OF THE GROTTO: 
A LYRIC POEM. 


COMMEMORATIVE OF WYER’S CAVE, 


The old man stood before the murderer; his form be- PROEM. 


came erect; his eyes glared upon Tribuc; his hand 


vainly sought to clasp that of the prisoner; it wan 
dered in the air. 
tionless ; for every chord and fibre in their bodies trem 
bled with some mysterious fear. 


the same eye of fire--the same noble beauty ! 


dropped upon the floor. I attempted to revive him 
but he was as cold as marble. 
sisting hand, and placed it in his father’s. 
dead,” muttered he: 
revenge, 


poor Alfred—say that you forgive him--say you lov 
me--that you bless me--that your poor boy will not b 
unremembered in your prayers. 
with a supernatural terror-—“Is he dead?” He sai 
this in a whisper, full of despair and misery. 

I left him not with the dead, but with his ghastl 
memories: | pitied, but could not comfort him. 
A few weeks afterwards, and a maniac was hung ; 


They both stood mute, but not mo- 


I looked from Tribuc 
to the stranger, and a terrible intelligence struck me. 
God ! could it be possible! but so like—the same brow— 
“My 
son——-my son!” exclaimed the old man, and with a 
piteous moan, his strength departed from him, and he 


I took Tribue’s unre- 
“ Dead— 
“Then there iseno sweetness in 
Father, dear old father, look up; look up 
but once, father--good beloved father; speak to your 


By the Almighty 


God, B.,” turning suddenly to me—his face hideous 


While more aspiring minstrels seek 

The flowery vale and mountain peak, 

And there the tuneful sisters woo, 

Whose pinions, bathed in morning dew, 

Are waving in celestial light, 

Perfumed with balm, and plumed for flight ;— 
Be mine, in this deep cavern’s gloom, 

Where reigns the silence of the tomb, 

To rouse its genii from their cells 

Where everlasting darkness dwells, 

+} And win from them, in their own fairy song, 
The thoughts that to these nether realms belong. 


Awake, ye viewless tribes, awake! 

Your sparry chambers now forsake, 

And here, in this majestic hall, 

e| Attend to beauty’s friendly call. 

e| She bids her minstrel strike his lyre, 

That your own presence may inspire— 
That your own sweeter strain may join— 

d| His lay, whilefshe exclaims—“ divine !”— 
But hark! he hears their dusky wings— 

y | He hears them tune their tinkling strings,— 
And now a thousand joyful echoes swell 
The melodies they pour from harp and shell. 
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» SONG OF THE GENIL 


We come from our homes in the bosom of earth 

‘Lo welcome the strangers who visit our world, 

Frail offspring of light! whose unfortunate birth 
Occurs where the banner of day is unfurled, 

Poor beings of sunshine! but littl ye know 

Of the bliss that our happy dominions afford,— 

Of the pleasures perennial and various that flow 
Through the regions which mortals have never explored. 


Think not that our vision dim-sighted like theirs 

Is here thickly shrouded in curtains of night; 

That beauty’s extinct, that no splendor appears 
Where the sun scatters not his fierce deluge of light. 
We borrow no lustre from earth, or from skies, 

And yet in these chambers of grandeur we find 

A radiance more splendid than visits your eyes— 
The radiance that flows from the fountains of mind. 


It is this that illumines these regions sublime, 

When the glory that circles our glittering spars 

Outshines all the spheres in the orbits of time, 

‘Your planets and suns, and your moons and your stars ; 

It is this to our view in their beauty discloses 

These scenes which your mountains and landscapes 
outvie, 

Arrays them in tints which no rainbows nor roses, 

Nor aught can compare with in garden or sky. 


O think not the confines that limit our range 

Are too narrew for mansions of freedom and bliss ; 
The wide world you tenant can boast of no change 
Promotive of pleasures we have not in this; 

Nor deem that your notions of distance and space 
Are the same that our spiritual essences own: 

Our transports are never dependent on place,— 

A point is our kingdom, an atom our throne! 


Your finite perceptions exhibit no test 

Of the channels through which our felicity flows; 
With militons on millions of these we are blest, 

W hose exhaustless supplies are unmingled with woes. 
The perishing senses to you that belong 

But feintly resemble our inlets of joy, 

W hose vivid impressions, unfading and strong, 

Are sources of transport which never can cloy. 


Where reigns to your hearing a silence profound, 
The harps of our minstrels, enchantingly sweet, 
Attuned to the relish of spirits, resound,— 

And myriads of echoes their warblings repeat. 
But the bountiful charter of freedom we hold 

Is not to these beautiful regions confined ; 

It extends where the landscapes of Eden unfold, 
And is bounded alone by the limits of mind. 


Our fleetness surpasses the swiftness of light, 

In a moment we compass the circuit of stars; 

The stream that discloses the meteor of night 

Is tardy compared with the flash of our cars. 

Our food is the perfume of Paradise flowers, 

Our drink is the exquisite nectarine dew, 

That bathes in its sweetness the bloom of those bowers 
Where angels with fragrance their pinions imbue. 
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From centre to surface this planet’s our home, 

The sources of ocean—the mountaiu’s deep bases— 
The treasures which lie where the sea-mousters roam, 
And regions the fancy of man never traces,—— 

To us are as free as your fields are to you, 

And, all with the means of our happiness fraught, 
Unfold a succession of scenes to our view 

That forever abound in new sources of thought. 


Frail beings of sorrow! we pity your doom, 

But still there is balm in your bitterest draught, 

For e’en though afflictions nust wither your bloom, 

And the poison of death by your bodies be quaffed ; 

Yet virtue and holy religion can save 

Your spirits from torture’s eternal domain; ¥ 
Can bid them in triumph ascend from the grave, 

And dwell where the Godhead forever shall reign! 


EPODE. 


The minstrel band has closed its lay, 

And silence here resumes her sway. 

Her reign how awful and profound, 

As through these vaults and caverns round, 
She spreads a gloom that rivals death, 

And makes us startle at our breath !— 
What is the stillness known on earta 
Compared with that which here gives birth 
To fancy’s darkest wildest brood,— 
Alarms the soul, reverts the blood,— 
Forth on the view bids spectres start, 
3enumbs the limbs, and chills the heart ?— - 


There, e’en at midnight’s stillest hour, 

The zephyr sports in rustling bower, 

The rippling brook goes bubbling on, 

The night-dog pours his hungry moan, in) 
And prowling birds on fluttering wings, 
With other wild and nameless things, 

Disturb the slumbering world’s repose 

With frolic notes and uttered woes. 


But here,—as though primeval gloom 
Was brooding over nature’s tomb,— 

As though created life was dead, 

And night and silence in its stead,— 
Such as ere suns or planets shone, 
Reigned through chaotic space alone,— 
Had from their banishment returned, 
And were in these deep vaults inurned,— 
The stillness is profound and drear, 

Save when, our shuddering hearts to cheer, 
We break the wizard’s leaden chains 
With our own altered, echoing strains. 





Not e’en the deep-mouthed cannon’s peal, 
Nor thunder’s voice when mountains reel, 
And ocean’s deptlis are tempest-stirred, 
Are in these vast recesses heard. 

But list that little tinkling sound 

Which makes the silence more profound ! 
Drop afier drop, like fairy bell, 

It slowly rings from yonder cell; 

And well it might to fancy’s ear, 

The sound of fairy’s harp appear, 

As if with light and tiny wings 





He softly touched the golden strings. 
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Behold amid these solitudes 

Whe e breeze or sunlight ne’er intrudes, 
What monuments of power sublime, 
Defy the grasp of giant time! 

How like the midnizht’s dim-seen skies, 
Yon vast and murky arches rise! 
See—where those lifted torches blaze, 
What splendors greet the dazzled gaze! 
What chrystal galleries break to light!— 
And,—bursting through the involving night,— 
Magnificent as ever shone,— 
Lo!—diamond battlement and throne, 
With sheets of drapery flowing round, 
And many a snow-white statue crowned! 


Here, too, as framed in nature’s sport 
To grace her own imperial court, 
Fantastic, beautiful and wild, 

In mingled groups together piled, 

Or scattered, singly, far and near, 

A thousand varied forms appear. 


Not all the pride of glorious Rome, 

No pomp that decked a Grecian dome, 
Nor arts beneath a modern sky, 

With these romantic scenes can vie. 
Well might they seem to fancy’s view, 
When clothed in each commingling hue 
That brilliant light around them throws, 
The charming regions to disclose 

Where happy genii love to dwell, 

And pour their joys from harp and shell. 


Who that beholds yon foam-white steep 
Whcere waves in petrifaction sleep, 
Feels not illusion’s magic powers 
Transport him to enchanted bowers? 
What marble forms in Parian mine 

So fair as these bright pillars shine ? 

Or where in fairy grots are found, 

So clothed in beauty, filled with sound, 
Such broad and polished sheets of spar, 
As sparkling here with gem and star 
Dependent from those arches high 
Attract and fix the raptured eye? 


Still wonders here on wonders crowd,— 
But, wrapped in their primeval shroud, 
Their charms unsung must now remain, 
Save in the genii’s caverned strain ;— 

For, lo! our lights are waning fast, 

And beauty’s thoughts are heavenward cast; 
While horror stalks amidst the gloom, 

And bids us shun the lingering doom 

Of those, whom, in this nether realm, 
Eternal darkness might o’erwhelm ! 





ART OF PRINTING. 


The earliest specimen of Greek printing is Lactan- 
tius, printed in Italy in 1465. Hebrew was printed in 
1477. Arabic and Chaldaic, not until 1616. Samari- 


CONSTANTINE: . 

OR, THE REJECTED THRONE. 

BY MRS. HARRISON SMITH. 
CHAPTERIV. 


Oh, shades! 
You she preferred to all the gay resorts 
Where female vanity might wish to shine, 
The pomp of cities, and the pride of courts.--Lylteton. 


Straight the eye hath caught new pleasures 
While the landscape round it measures ; 
Towers and battle » ets it sees 
Bosomed high in tufted trees. 
Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 
From between two aged oaks.—L’ Allegro. 


On the next evening, Count Alexius was invited to 
a juvenile party in the Countess Sophia’s apartments. 
Ele was selected by that lady as a partner for Amelia: 
every one remarked, that never before had she danced 
with such grace—such spirit and vivacity. ‘They were 
not aware that it was the first time she had ever danced 
with one whom she desired to please, or with whom 
she was pleased. 

Her spirits were unbounded—she was full of life and 
joy—and in this private circle her gaiety was unchecked. 
“Let me show you,” said she, “how the peasants 
dance at the vintage on the Rhine.” 

She caught some elusters of grapes from a table on 
which refreshments were laid, and twining them with 
the flowers which she took from her hair, she formed a 
garland which she gracefully waved in her hands, while 
she carolled the song of the vintage, to the air of which 
she adapted her steps—her unbound hair fell in profu- 
sion over her alabaster bosom—her eyes sparkled--her 
cheeks glowed. She became too much excited, at least 
so thought the ever watchful Countess, who drew her 
playfully to a seat beside her, and on pretence of care 
for her health, allowed her to dance no more that 
evening. 

“Health!” whispered she to the Count Alexius who 
stood by her side; “no, no, it is a penance for my lack 
of sober dignity. Ah, sometimes I wish I were indeed 
a peasant girl; it is so wearisome to be shut up eter- 
nally in high walls and stiff forms.” 

* And so delightful,” said the Count archly, “ to live 
ina thatched cottage, and scramble over rocks and hills.” 

* You are laughing at me I know,” replied she— 
“but you are no judge. Were you ever shut up for a 
week ?” 

“ce Never.” 

“Then you cannot concieve how wearying itis. A 
golden cage does not compensate a poor bird for its 
nest among green boughs. Sometimes when I sit and 
paint the beautiful scenery of nature, { feel an impa- 
tience I cannot describe, and would fain fly far from 
these tapestried walls.” 

“The regions to which you would fly,” said the 
Count, “are the mere creations of fancy; the rustic 
life which seems to you so charming, would prove a 
dulland rude reality. Rousseau, with all his eloquence, 
| as not been able to prove that a life of nature can im- 
part more enjoyment than that of refined and polished 
society.” 





tan, Syriac and Coptic, not until 1636, 


“Tell me no such thing,” exclaimed Amelia. ‘‘Would 
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times more charming than on these hard and_ polished 
boards--and the open and balmy air be more vivifying 
than this heated suffocating atmosphere? Would not 
the flowers gathered by myself in the woods wear a 
fresher bloom, and breathe a sweeter fragrance, than 
these poor faded, sickly looking things? Would not 
the moon and stars emit a lovelier light, than these glar- 
ing lamps? Call not nature, even in her simplest 
forms rude and dull!” 

“ Delightful enthusiam!” exclaimed the admiring 
Count— “ Why must it be destroyed by experience!” 

“Tt shall not be destroyed,” said the lively girl— 
“you shall realize the truth of my descriptions. With 
my cousin’s permission, we will have a party al fresco 
to-morrow. I will shew you some of the loveliest 
scenes you ever viewed—a cottage, that, courtier as 
you are, you will prefer to a palace.” 

“For one sweet summer’s day,” replied he smiling. 

“Oh for life!” exclaimed Amelia. “I never knew 
such happy beings as the inmates of that cottage. If 
the Countess will consent, we'll pass the whole day 
among the woods. You shall carry your pencils—we 
will sketch the old ruins of the castle—we will gather 
our own grapes—and” 

“ And,” interrupted the Count, “you shall milk the 
cows and make our syllabub.” 

* What a shocking idea!” cried Amelia. “ Whatan 
ii!usion you have dispelled—that, to be sure, would be 
a rude reality. Notwithstanding, we will have our 
rural party—go, obtain consent.” 

A request made by the young envoy could not be 
denied, and the party was accordingly arranged, but 
limited to an afternoon’s excursion. 

How long did the next morning appear to Amelia! 
She tried by turns all her usual avocations; but none 
could fix her attention—every thing wearied and dis- 
gusted. Her instruments were out of tune—her co- 
lors were badly mixed—her books were dull—one 
after another was thrown aside, and she was continually 
running to the window, or into the garden, to examine 
the clouds. A hundred times she looked at her watch, 
and was positive it had stopped. She made her women 
(from Whilelmina’s description) arrange for her a pea- 
sant’s dress—tried it on, and had it altered a dozen 
times--then would she try on a little straw hat--then 
her russet skirt and scarlet boddice—and practice over 
and over some rustic dances she had seen. 

One of the amusements of her childhood had been 
under her mother’s direction, to perform little dramas 
with children of her own age. Rural scenery and 
characters had ever made favorite parts of these dramas, 
and had, perhaps, thus awakened the natural romance 
of Amelia’s disposition, 

“Oh!” said she, throwing off her straw hat, “there 
is the dinner-bell—it rings at last.” 

The dinner was over—tl.» company assembled. In 
all the bouyancy of youthful spirits, the happy girl 
flew like a bird just escaped from its cage to join her 
companions. Servants followed with baskets well 
filled for their refreshment; which was to be taken at 
the cottage of Whilelmina’s father, who was one of 
the oldest and most favored of the Elector’s vassals. 
His daughter had been long in the service of the Count- 
ess, and by her good humor and sprightliness, had 
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made herself a great favorite of the gay Amelia. It 
was now the time of vintage, and Whilelmina had 
asked the permission of her mistress to go home, as 
there was to be a dance in the evening at her father’s. 
Having heard this request, the idea of being present at 
this rustic festival occurred to her as she was talking 
the night before tothe Count. The sedate Countess, 
whose aim it was to soberize the giddy head and frolic 
spirits of her young friend, seldom yielded to what she 
called her romantic whims; therefore, hopeless of suc- 
cess from her own application, she had prompted Count 
Alexius to make the request. 

Whilelmina had been sent on before, carrying with 
her the peasant’s dress, with strict injunctions not to 
inform any one of the circumstance. 

On their way, they visited the ruins of an old cas- 
tle, which had been in times long past a strong and 
nearly impregnable fortress. It stood in the midst of 
oak and fir trees coeval with the walls they sheltered, 
onan almost inaccessible and rocky height, which rose 
abruptly from the banks of the Rhine. 

The whole scene was wild, grand, and picturesque ; 
and at this hour, when the level beams of the setting 
sun had left the tree tops in shade, and only stole 
through openings among their gigantic trunks, the gen- 
eral effect was soft and sombre. 

“The very hour for painters or poets,” exclaimed the 
Count, as he gazed on the departing rays of the sun 
gleaming through the trees, quivering on the grass be- 
neath, or, as Amelia expressed it, dancing with the sha- 
dows. The wood-crowned height, and the hoary ruins 
on its summit, stood in bold relief against the splendor 
of the western sky, which was glowing with all the glo- 
ries of an autumnal sun-set. 

The frolic mood of Amelia--the gay compliments of 
the Count, were suspended by the softening—the sad- 
dening influence of the scene. They looked upon it in 
silence—silence more expressive of real feeling, than 
any language. But no sooner did they begin to ascend 
the mountain, and scramble among the rocks and un- 
derwood, than sentiment was forgotten, and mirth re- 
stored by the thousand little difficulties that occurred. 

The Countess Sopiiia gladly availed herself of the 
support of the Count’s arm; but Amelia broke from 
her cousin’s restraining presence, and bounded torward 
with all the hilarity of a child. She sprung from 
rock to rock—leapt over intervening chasms, and be- 


fore the rest of the party, who awaited the motions of 


the Countess, had proceeded half the distance, she 
stood on the pinnacle of the eminence, waving her 
handkerchief, declaring she had won the fort, and thus 
displayed the banner of victory. 

Reproof would be ill-timed-—restraint impossible ; 
the Countess, therefore, quietly seated herself on a part 
of the fallen wall, and © ''uwed Amelia and the Count to 
ramble at their pieasure among the ruins, while she 
and the rest of the pariy cheerfully conversed, or si- 
lently contemplated the beauties of the scene. 

Her patience, however, was sooner exhausted than 
the curiosity of the Count, or spirits of Amelia; she 
called them back, and again taking the arm of the Count, 
began to descend the rugged precipice. The dimness 
of twilighi, increased by the dark shade of the trees, 
made the descent somewhat difficult to every one but 
to the alert and fearless Amelia; rejecting the assist- 








ance of offered arms, she heediessly ran on, carolling 
one of her wild songs, till she gained the green sward 
that spread from the foot of the hill to the bank of the 
river. Here she paused to await her companions; and 
with one of those sudden transitions to which enthusi- 
astic natures are so prone, sank into a melancholy mu- 
sing. The moon had been sometime up, and though 
not high enough to shed its light among the recesses of 
the mountain, shone brightly on the spot where she stood 
leaning against a tree, andon the smooth surface of the 
gently gliding river. From this sweet and tender reve- 
rie she was roused by her cousin, who drawing her arm 
within her own, told her, unless they hastened to Ber- 
trand’s cottage, the dance would be over, as she had for 
some time heard the sound of the pipe. ‘This was more 
than enough to restore her blithesome spirits, and the 
path being too narrow to admit of more than two, she 
sprang forward, and taking the arm of Teresa, her fa- 
vorite at! endant, she pursued her way along the grass- 
grown road that wound through the forest and led to 
the game-keeper’s—for such was Bertrand’s official de- 
signation, though the old man did little more thantend 
his little vineyard. ‘The sound of the pipeand flageo- 
let would have been a sufficient guide, had one been 
needed, but the path to Wilhelmina’s home was fami- 
liar to Amelia, who frequently visited the aged parents 
of this good girl, where she loved to repay their tales 
and legends of by-gone days with the gift of many lit- 
tle comforts and superfluities. At length the party 
emerged from the wood intoa moon-lit glade, at the 
fartherside of which stood the cottage, surrounded by 
a garden and vineyard, 

A group of young peasants were dancing before the 
door, with hearts as light as their heels. Ona bench 
that ran along the front of the dwelling, sat the venera- 
bie parents of this joyous group, beating time with their 
hans and feet tothe merry music, with a vivacity that 
showed them well inclined to partake the sports of their 
children. On the roots of an old and wide spreading 
mulberry tree, sat the musicians--two young men, who 
took it in turns with their comrades to play and dance. 

On the appearance of the party from the chateau, 
the dancing ceased--the old folks rose, and youth and 
age eagerly advanced, to render homage to thcir loved 
and respected visitors. ‘Their reverences were return- 
ed with cordial greetings on the part of the Count- 
essand her company. The bench, the only seat they 
had to offer, was resigned to them, while the old pea- 
sants stood respectfully in their presence; for, widely 
as the levelling and revolutionizing spirit of the times 
had pervaded the system of society, it had not yet reach- 
ed these ignorant, but faithful and attached vassals of 
the Elector. 

The Countess insisted on the dance being resumed ; 
and while she complaisantly looked on, conversed with 
the old people of their affairs, kindly inquiring into al! 
their wants. 

Count Alexius stood apart, conversing with Amelia, 
who leaned on Teresa’s arm, scarce!y able to restrain 
herself from joining inthe dance. “ Our time will come 
presently,” replied she to the Count, wha urged her to 
follow the example of the other young persons of their 
party. 

Her eye frequently glanced to the door of the cot: 
tage, until catching the signal she awaited from Wilhel- 
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mina, she slipped her arm from Teresa’s, and darting 
past the Count, was within the house before he could 
inquire wherefore she had left them. 

“ What means this,” said he—“ whither has your lady 
flown ?” 

“Flown, indeed,” replied she. “ Ah, no bird is 
more lightsome and happy—but do not look so serious, 
my lord, she will soon fly back again.” 

It was not long before two female forms appeared, 
but not the one for which he watched; two lovely pea- 
sant girls advanced, and one of them dropping a low 
curtsey to the Count, presented a basket filled with 
grapes. As his eyes met hers, he started. It was 
Amelia herself. Thrown off his guard by his surprise, 
the grapes dropped from his hand, while he se'zed hers 
with a rapture he would not for the world have betrayed. 

“Come,” said she, motioning towards the dance,” let 

me prove to you that rustic pleasures are neither imagi- 
nary or savage.” 
“ Including our syllabub,” replied the Count arclily, 
as he followed the light-hearted and light-footed Ame- 
lia. “ This hand,” he continued, looking at the delicate 
little hand he held in his, “appears made precisely for 
milking the goats and cows—pressing the cheese and 
pruning the vines—precisely ; and yours, Wilhelmina, 
let us see if nature has been equally provident, and 
fitted yours for the pencil and the harp.” 

As the simple girl, understanding him literally, held 
out her red chubby hand, both he and Amelia burst out 
a laughing, while he repeated, “ precisely—just as well 
calculated for such occupations, as you for the rustic life 
you so much admire.” 

“ Now, that,” said Amelia, “ isa practical illustration, 
and move convincing than any arguments your philoso- 
phy might suggest ; so, on the whole, I will, methinks, 
try to content myself in a palace, though I must still be- 
lieve happiness prefers the cottage.” 

They had reached the merry group of dancers, who 
were all astonishment when they recognized the Prin- 
cess in a garblike their own. They would have with- 
drawn, and left the ground for their courtly guests, but 
this was not permitted. 

The Count was rather awkward in his efforts to be 
at ease; but Amelia seemed in her natural e!ement— 
for was she not in the midst of gaiety?) Her partner 
thought she looked more lovely than he had ever before 
seen her. “ Yes,” said he to himself, “the moon and 
the stars do emit a lovelier light than the glare of 
lamps—the turf is more elastic than any polished floor— 
and that face, seen by this silvery light—those tresses, 
waited by the night breeze—those g!owing cheeks and 
sparkling eyes!—the roses and stars exceed them sot in 
freshness and brilliancy ; she has the purity of an an- 
gel—the fire of a seraph! Suddenly he relinquished 
her hand—he averted his ardent, his admiring gaze— 

turned abruptly, and left the dance. Amelia, alarmed 
and anxious, leftit too, and seated herself in silence by 
her cousin, straining her eyes after the Count, as she 
saw him hurrying along a path that led to the forest. 
His form was soon lost in its shadowy gloom. 

There, alone with himself—with his heart and with 
his conscience—he felt as if called before some dread 
tribunal, and would have shrunk from its inquisition. 
But conscience is not to be evaded. ‘The solitude of 
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darkness of midnight, cannot shield us from its scruti- 
ny——cannot still its voice. With perturbed steps he tra- 
versed the dark paths of the forest ; he interrogated his 
heart—he repelled the decision it suggested. ‘Con- 
stantine !--Constantine,” he exclaimed, “may she 
prove a redeeming spirit to thee!—I ask no more.” 

The generous glow excited by the thought of his 
Prince’s restoration to virtue, pervaded his whole soul ; 
and the selfish feelings that had for a moment darkened 
it, vanished as the shadows of night before the light of 
the sun. “My happiness!” thought he, ‘ what is it, 
put in competition wita the more than happiness—the 
virtue of my friend, and consequent happiness of thou- 
sands ?” 

By a strong effort he calmed the tumult of his feelings, 
and returned to the company ; but he avoided Amelia— 
attached himself exclusively to the Countess, and on his 
way back to the chateau, communicated to her his in- 
tention of returning immediately to St. Petersburgh. “I 
am impatient to convey to my master,” said he, ‘‘ de- 
scriptions and details that I well know will be to him 
more welcome than even the tidings of a victory, anx- 
ious as he is for the success of our arms.” 

It may be easily conceived, that the Countess Sophia 
threw no obstacles in the way of his departure, when 
assured that his report would be so favorable to her se- 
cret wishes. 

But when on retiring at night, the Princess was 
followed by her cousin, and informed that the leave 
the Count had taken of her might be considered as the 
final one, his departure being fixed for the next morn- 
ing, she felt, she knew not wherefore, offended, and 
withdrew to her own apartment, with a feeling of anger 
rather than of sorrow. 


CHAPTER Y. 


Her breast, impatient of control, 

Scorned in its silken chains to lie ; 

And the soft language of her soul 

F lowed from her never silent eye. 
Ingenuous fears disguised the flame, 

Yet still she felt its hidden power ; 

With transport dwelling on his name, 

She soothed the solitary hour.—Langhorn. 


On the return of Count Alexius to St. Petersburgh, 
he hastened instantly to the residence of the Grand 
Duke, and communicated to him, in the most detailed 


manner, the facts he had collected, and the observations | 


he had made, relative to the Princess Amelia. 

Constantine obliged him to repeat more than once a 
description of her personal beauty, and required reite- 
rated assurances of her possessing a cheerful, mild and 
equable temper. He seemed to annex less importance to 
her acquired knowledge or accomplishments ; for nei- 
ther the taste or manners of the Prince were polished 
or refined. He was more remarkable for his rash and 
daring courage, and adventurous and enterprising spirit, 
than for intellectual acquisitions, or talents. He was 
charmed with the account given him by his young en- 
voy ; who, on his part, obeyed without weariness the 
repeated injunctions of his highness, to give him ano- 
ther and another description of his charming bride elect. 

The audience was a long one, as both listener and 
speaker were equally interested and delighted with the 
subject under consideration. 


Constantine was eagerly impatient to realize the bright 
visions his fancy had conjured up, and attended by 
Alexius, hastened to Tzarsko-sclo, where his mother 
then was, and soon was admitted to her presence. She 
listened with fixed attention to the details given her by 
the Count. 

“So young—-so inexperienced,” thought she, casting 





an inquiring glance on her son, and wondering whether 
| = =) 


a woman of suchacharacter could fulfil the hopes she 
had formed. “1 would there had been less vivacity and 
more judgment.” Considering, however, that the af- 
fair had progressed beyond recall, she promised with 
the sanction of the Emperor to give her consent to the 
return of the Count Alexius to the court of C swith 
definitive proposals, and an invitation to the Elector and 
both his nieces to visit St. Petersburgh. 

In a private interview with the Grand Duke—after 
the Emperor had made known his approbation—the 
Count urged the appointnient of another envoy, and so- 
licited permission to rejoin his regiment, hoping in ac- 
tive and arduous service to obliterate impressions he 
dared not cherish. This, however, was peremptorily 
denied, and with an anxious and disturbed mind he re- 
turned to C———. 

During the absence of the late favored visitant, the 
'gaiety which had enlivened the domestic circle of the 
Countess Sophia vanished. Amelia was no longer the 
inspiring genius of the place; she complained of indis- 
| position—of a cold caught at the cottage of Bertrand. 
| The excuse was plausible—it was easily admitted, and 
'she was allowed to shut herself up in her own apart- 
ment. Her dullness was not singular—the whole cir- 
cle partook of it; the festivities ceased with the depar- 
ture of their object, and the few assemblies which still 
took place were vapid and wearisome. 

The Countess alone penetrated the cause of Ame- 
lia’s sadness and self-seclusion—she was not to be de- 
ceived by the plea of indisposition. She carefully, 
however, concealed her suspicions from even the one 
most interested, and by general observations on Ame- 
lia’s future prospects, indirectly made her aware of the 
impossibility of her ever realizing the fond fancies in 
which it was obvious she indulged. She more than in- 
timated the real design of the visit of Count Alexius, 
,and hoped by opening such a dazzling view, to turn 
her mind from its now all-engrossing subject. 

But the Countess found her young friend absolutely 
insensible to all the allurements of grandeur and am- 
bition. The inexperienced and long indulged girl 
could form no idea of more extended and more absolute 
power than she had hitherto possessed—she could not 
conceive of luxuries more attractive, or distinctions 
more gratifying, than she had enjoyed from her birth. 
“Could an Empress,” she asked, “have her will more 
implicity obeyed—her wishes more eagerly fulfilled ? 
She was perfectly happy in her present rank. What, 
then, should she gain were she to attain a higher?” The 
Countess, who was a woman of an aspiring temper, 
could not comprehend such insensibility to the value of 
objects which she rated so highly. To avoid the irk- 
someness of perpetually discussing such subjects, and 
the irritation produced by the difference of their feel- 
ings and opinions, Amelia shunned even the society of 
her cousin—a society once so dear to her ; she shut her- 














self into her own room, with no one but her favorite and 
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unobtrusive Teresa, and gave herself up to all the witch- 
ery of an imagination, exalted by the sentiments that 
reigned in her bosom. Obstacles existed to the realiza- 
tion of her wishes ; to this fact she could not blind her- 
self—“ but were there,” she asked, “any obstacles which 
determination and perseverance could not overcome? 
My cousin says it would be treason in the Count to 
reciprocate my sentiments,” thought she—* this I cannot 
What could Sophia mean by the expres- 
sion? Treason! impossible!” 

To beguile the tedium of absence (for the Countess 
had informed her that Alexius would return), she took 
up her pencil with the intention of copying a picture 
which he had particularly admired: recollection restor- 
ed so vividly to her mind his looks at the moment he had 
presented her that picture, that instead of the features 
of one of the apostles who formed a prominent figure 
in the group she was copying, she was astonished to 
see that, undesignedly, she had traced the express like- 
ness of the man whose image was ever present to her 
mind. Quite charmed with this unpremeditated pro- 
duct of her pencil, she carefully completed the portrait. 
Day after day she touched and retouched that glowing 
and expressive countenance—now clothing it with spor- 
tive smiles—now in tender sadness—then again in 
sparkling intelligence, and at others in melancholy ab- 
straction. Her pencil, like a magic wand, effected these 
rapid changes, and awakened in the young enthusiast 
sensations similar to those his real presence had excited, 
By this novel expedient, she produced all the variety 
and charm of an animated intercourse. She was never 
weary of her delightful task—lost, absorbed, hours gli- 
ded imperceptibly away, and when forced to quit her 
beloved employment, she left her soul behind, and ap- 
peared in society listless and abstracted. 

The youthful envoy returned, and with him return- 
ed the charms and animation of Amelia. Again she 
was “the observed of all observerx”—the vivifying spirit 
of the social circle. The eye that had been dimmed, 
now sparkled with the light of the soul—the cheek 


comprehend. 


which had been so pallid, now glowed like the rose of 


summer—the slow and languid step, was now light and 
elastic—the lovely statue became animated, and seem- 


ed redolent of vitality. ©h, love, how omnipotent is 


thy influence! 


The purport of Count Alexius’s re-appearance at 
court was soon whispered abroad; by degrees the ru- 
mor spread, until it was lost in certainty. The pro- 
posed alliance was formally announced, and excited 
universal satisfaction ; for every courtier, from the low- 
est to the highest, in some shape or other, identified his 
own interest with that of the Princess, looking upon 
her ascent to greatness as the opening path to his own 
elevation. Innumerable calculations, hopes, fears and 
anxieties, started up and agitated the whole court. Ame- 
lia became the centre in which all these hopes and fears 


converged, and as such, was adored like the rising sun 


‘ J , . 2hi : 
‘No wonder,” whispered these courtiers one to an- 
other, “that while this affair was in suspense, she was 


so distrait—so indifferent to society and amusement 
but now she Is assured of success, what a change 
She is now all life and joy. 


How remote from truth were the surmises of these 
courtiers—and even had the truth been known, how 


transformation they beheld, was not effected by gratified 

ambition, but of sincere, guileless, ardent love. Yes, 

lead was transmuted into gold by the agency of that 

subtile flame, which has power to melt the hardest and 

to warm the coldest heart. 

Although the Countess was aware of the secret in- 

clinations, or, as she called it, the fancy and way wardness 

of her pupil, it never entered into her imagination that 

when so splendid a destiny was actually offered to the 

Princess, that she would for a single moment hesitate 

in its acceptance. The sentiments which had been 

expressed in their conversations on the subject, she at- 

tributed partly to a natural female artifice, or rather 
delicacy, which made her profess an indifference—nay, 

aversion, to an event which depended on the will of 
another, and might never occur; thus securing herself 
from the mortification which so humiliating a disap- 
pointment would inflict. What then was her astonish- 
ment, when Amelia firmly and unhesitatingly rejected 
the proposed alliance, and declared her choice to be 
immoveably fixed on the young ambassador. Argu- 
ments, solicitations were tried alike in vain to shake 
her resolution. Steadily, she replied, “I will never 
become a victim to ambition ;—were this resolution to 
involve the loss of rank and fortune, still would I 
adhere to it, from a conviction that | should be far 
happier in obscurity, with the man I love, than I could 
be on the throne of the Czars, with one I have never 
seen, and whom, unseen, I detest !” 

Finding her own influence totally inefficient, the 
Countess felt herself obliged to communicate the as- 
tounding fact to the Elector. For a while he would 
not—-could not credit it; when the conviction of its 
reality was forced on his mind, he stormed with all the 
violence of ungoverned passion, and swore that the 
whims of a silly child should not defeat a project which 
would aggrandize his family, and extend his political 
influence, now needing every aid that could be obtained ; 
adding, that if persuasion failed, force must and should 
be resorted to. 

It is needless to follow up the measures which were 
tried to bend this unambitious, but ardent and deter- 
mined girl to their views. Through the interference 
of the Countess, the violent purposes of her uncle 
were softened, or evaded, until he was at last persuaded 
to yield the management of the affair wholly to the 
Countess, being convinced that he might confide equally 
in her clear and strong judgment, and an ambition as 
aspiring as his own. 

The only concession the Countess could obtain from 
Amelia, was to conceal her aversion to the proposed 
alliance, and to let the affair remain in the state it now 
was; not aware of the political negotiations that were 
going on between the Emperor and Elector, and which 
was of such vital importance to her uncle’s interests, the 
Princess understood nothing more by the proposal of 
. | letting the affair remain as it was, than a continuance 
of the Count’s attendance at court, and acknowledg- 
ment of his purpose for so doing. His presence was 
; | too agreeable to her secret wishes—and the belief of 
! | her being the destined bride of the heir to the imperial 
throne, too gratifying to her vanity, to induce her to 
resist the desire of the Countess; since while this fact 
was believed, she was the object of universal homage; 





incomprehensible would it have been to them! The 


and artless and romantic as Amelia was, it cannot be 
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supposed that she could be insensible to the charms of 
flattery and adulation. Buta stronger motive was not 
wanting to lead her into this tacit dissimulation—nay, 
it is possible it was the only motive which induced her 
to conceal and disguise her repugnance, since by this, 
and only this line of conduct, could she secure the 
society of the Connt. A free and unlimited intercourse 
was now allowed between her and the young envoy, 
who, as the personal friend of the Grand Duke, was 
received with a confidence and freedom that, under 
other circumstances, would not have been accorded. 

In the entertainments given on the return of Count 
Alex<:us, he was her partner in the dance, and constant 
attendant on ail other occasions. In the hunting par- 
ties he was ever at her side; it was his arm that assisted 
her to mount or dismount her horse ; and the artifices 
of love, combining with the feebleness and timidity of 
sex, prompted her sometimes to require a degree of 
assistance that threw her almost into the arms of her 
ever-eager and assiduous cavalier. 

In the impetuosity and confusion of the chase, the 
company were often separated, and attention diverted 
from any individual by the interest and eagerness of 
pursuit. Anielia, engrossed by one all-absorbing senti- 
ment, never lost sight of such opportunities to evince 
the tender regard which she was forced to conceal! from 
public notice. Delicious moments! when she could 
exchange the unmeaning language of society for that of 
the heart—when sentiments, noble, generous and ten- 
der, were mutually expressed; and under the veil of 
friendship, two souls mingled, that, at the name of love, 
must have flown far as the poles asunder, 


—s 


CHAPTER VIL 


Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love: 
Therefore, a!l hearts in love, use their own tongues— 
Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And trust no agent. Beauty is a witch, 
Against whose charms, faith melteth into blood. 
Much Ado About Nothing. 


Count Alexius must have been more than mortal, 
could he have remained insensible to the fascinations of 
the charming Princess. The attractions of personal 
beauty—even those of genius and talents, he might have 
withstood; bet the glow of love that kindled her blush- 
ing cheek, the insinuating softness of her voice, the 
melting tenderness of look, of manner, which this all 
pervading sentiment diffused over the beauty and 


graces of this lovely young creature, made them irre- | 


sistible. 

He yielded to their potent influence—he felt a flame 
kindling within his bosom, which reason, prudence, 
duty, could not extinguish. But he felt, too, that 
though lie could not conquer, he would not be conquered. 

“Burn on then, tyrant passion!” he exclaimed, 
while with perturbed steps he walked his room—“ burn 
on!—my life you may destroy—my honor, never! 
No, generous and confiding master--no, my exalted 
friend, never shall your trust be violated. Tome you 
committed the perilous task of winning for you the af- 
fections of this artless being, chosen because she was art- 
less and full of sensibility. Necessarily the slaveof politi- 
cal interests, though born to sovereign power, how did’st 
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thou rejoice when assured that in thy destined bride 
thou should’st possess the most lovely and unsophisti- 
cated of her sex ; how often did’st thou call cn me to re- 
peat my descriptions of her person and ciaracter. Alas! 
too glowii.gly were these recitals given, for me to en- 
tertain the hope that their impression ean be ever 
erased. No, no!--a Prince might have heard, with- 
out danger to his peace, such an enumeration of per- 
sonal and intellectual charms in an unseen destined 
bride—but the pupil of La Harpe has been taught to 
estimate both excellence and felicity by a different 
standard than the mere fancy or desire of ignorant and 
unlettered Princes. His pupils were taught duly toap- 
preciate the worth of private happiness and domestic 
virtue. Yes, Constantine, already satiated with the 
pleasures, the splendor, the pomp and circumstance of 
royalty—even now, young as he is, wearied with a 
public, sighs for the freedom and independence of a 
private life. But in his visionary schemes of domestic 
felicity, some being, good and gentle as Amelia, is con- 
sidered as indispensable—and shal! I, the companion of 
his childhood, the chosen friend of his youth—his fa- 
vorite protégé—shall IJ rob hitn of this desired blessing? 
Let me die first !” 

When next summoned to the presence of the Prin- 
cess, he portrayed in stronger colors the advantages 
of the proposed alliance, and spoke in warmer and 
more earnest praise of her royal suitor. In describing 
the hopes and anticipations of Constantine, he invol- 
untarily mingled his own feelings, and became fervent 
and eloqnent in describing the felicity she had the power 
of bestowing. Entraneced with delight, Amelia listened 
to his voice, and gazed on his expressive countenance, 
wholly engrossed by the speaker, and forgetful that he 
was pleading for another. 

Too well did his own heart interpret the varying 
expression that beamed on the face of his fair auditor. 
He retired from this interview with the resolution of 
not exposing either her or himself to an intercourse so 
full of danger. He immediately carried this resolution 
into effect, and pleaded indisposition as the cause of 
his seclusion from the circle. 

Miserable in his absence—alarmed with vague and 
nameless fears, Amelia could not conceal the perturba- 
tion of her spirits.) The Countess knew not what to 
think—-she feared her pupil had betrayed her intended 
rejection, and that it was anger and disappointment 
that occasioned the seclusion of the Count. At any 
rate, whatever might be the cause, it was full of danger, 
as the Princess, incapable of disguise or concealment, 
would, she apprehended, discover the feelings she per- 
sisted in cherishing—a discovery, destructive of the 
ambitious schemes to which was attached her own and 


|her uncle’s aggrandizement. As yet, no suspicion of 


Amelia’s secret sentiments had been excited. ‘The im- 
probability, nay, as most courtiers would have thought, 
the impossibility of rejecting a destiny so brilliant, or 
of preferring a private individual to the heir of the em- 
pire, had prevented the existence of surmises, to which 
the conduct of the Princess, in other circumstances, 
would have given rise. 

Perhaps there were some young hearts to whom the 
instinct of sympathy might have revealed the secret: 


if so, they pitied, without blaming, their young com- 


‘panion. Perhaps there were some old intriguantes, 
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versed in the mysteries of court life, who internally 
smiled at their own penetration, and congratulated 
themselves with the idea, that their confidential services 
might be called into requisition, and that being soon 
needed, would be soon rewarded: thus calculating on 
the secret inclinations of the future Empress, as a rich 
mine of favor and fortune. 

The Countess meanwhile, full of anxiety, which 
after the lapse of several days she could no longer 
endure, determined to go to the residence of Count 
Alexius, and demand an interview. This she accom- 
plished; and on meeting him, discovered his indisposi- 
tion to be either very slight, or, as she suspected, a 
mere pretence. After many professions of kindness, 
she insisted on his presence that evening at the palace. 
Too powerfully did his own heart plead on the same 
side, for him long to persist in his resolution—he yielded 
to what he cailed the commands of the Countess, will- 
ing to excuse in his own eyes a weakness of which he 
was ashamed. Two days of agitation--two nights of 
unsleeping anxiety, had blanched his cheeks and dimmed 
his eyes; he looked pale and languid to a degree that 
justified his plea of indisposition. When he first en- 
tered the saloon, he looked around in vain for the Prin- 
cess; from thence he passed into another: still he saw 
her not; and it was not until he gained the last of the 
suite, that he discovered her whom he so fondly sought. 
And then, how did he discover her? Listless and ab- 
sent—her eye-lids heavy and half closed--she was 
reclining on a sofa which stood within the embrasure 
of a window, half concealed by the folds of a curtain 
which she had drawn around her. Complaining of a 
headache, she had retreated from the crowded rooms, 
and, lost in her own anxious thoughts, did not perceive 
the entrance of the object on whom those thoughts were 
fixed. ‘Teresa, her favorite attendant, or rather her 
humble friend, was standing behind her, and spoke to 
the Count on his approach; the sound of his voice, in 
reply, aroused Amelia from her reverie. She started— 
a roseate glow succeeded the pallid hue of her com- 
plexion—her eyes kindled with delight, as she welcomed 
the return of the absentee. But on his face there were 
no answering similes—no glad expression. On the con- 
trary, that usually bright and beaming countenance was 
veiled in gloom, and his manner was cold and reserved. 

“You are still ill,” exclaimed Amelia in a voice full 
of tenderness—“ Why have you ventured out ?” 

He answered only by a sigh, for at that moment he 
could not command his voice. 

“Tell me, tell me,” cried she, “ why do I see you 
thus ?” 

“The happiness of my master is my happiness,” he 
replied, though with a voice that trembled. “You 
delay the answer on which that happiness depends. 
You are inexorable to my entreaties to permit the artist 
whom he has sent, to attempt a copy of that image 
already so dear to him—he grows impatient, and re- 
proaches me for remissness.” 

“Reproaches you!” exclaimed the Princess—-“ you 
suffer from his displeasure, and J the cause? Oh, if 
this be all, be happy—he shall know the trath, and no 


and as she said these last words, she looked reproach- 
} i . 7 

fully at him. ‘‘To-morrow—no, not to-morrow, we 

are going to hunt, and you will accompany us to the 








chase; but the day after I will sit to your artist—on 
certain conditions however.” 

“Name them,” said the Count eagerly. 

“Not now,” replied Amelia. I have been practising 
the duct we last tried together—come, you must accom- 
pany me, and judge of my improvement.” She gave 
him her hand, and he led her to the harp. What had 
become of his determination to avoid such dangerous 
pleasures ? In this moment of fascination it was forgot- 
ten, and he hung over her chair, and mingled his voice 
with hers, in an ecstacy of feeling that he attempted 
not to control. Never before did so strong a conviction 
of reciprocated love pervade the heart of Amelia. His 
tremulous voice, his varying color, the irrepressible 
softness and tenderness of his manner, spoke a language 
her own emotions too faithfully interpreted, to leave a 
lingering doubt in her mind. That night, not for one 
moment, were her senses steeped in forgetfulness. She 
felt that the crisis of her fate was at hand—that delay 
or disguise could be protracted no longer. The Elector, 
the stern, not now kind guardian, frowned his impa- 
tience. The Countess, her indulgent friend, looked with 
coldness and displeasure on what she deemed obstinacy 
and perverseness ; and he, for whose looks, feelings and 
opinions she most cared, was grieved and disquieted—: 
subjected by her obstinacy to the reproaches of an irri- 
table master. Could any decision of hers reverse these 
things? Could she regain the approving smile of her 
uncle ?—the cordial warmth of her cousin? Could she 
restore sunshine to the clouded countenance of the man 
she loved, and insure to him increased honor and for- 
tune? 

Alas! it was too true, she could do all this-—but at 
what a price! The sacrifice of all their happiness, 
Could the Count Alexius be ignorant of her senti- 
ments ?--and if conscious of them--if, as she trusted, 
reciprocating them,——could he require her to become the 
victim to calculating policy--to a heartless ambition? 
Oh, no, no! Such might be the designs and desires of 
her relations, but they could not be his. Oh, no! 
When he urged her to this step, it was from the dic- 
tates of an imperious duty--of honor--a self sacrific- 
ing fidelity ; and, however she might deprecate the con- 
sequences, increased her esteemand regard. “Is there 
no escape ?” thought she; “ he shall know how I abhor 
this scheme, and then most certainly he will persuade 
the Grand Duke to relinquish it--and, then, oh then, 
when the Prince has given up his hated project, no im- 
pediment will remain to my union with Alexius, It 
must-—it must be so.” 

Meanwhile the pillow of the Countess Sophia was 
equally a stranger to sleep. She felt the crisis was at 
hand. Persuasion she hed tried in vain--advice had 
been obstinately rejected. Although she had guided 
Amelia in the choice of her occupations, and directed 
her studies, she had never attained any influence over 
her choice of friends and companions ;. of her whose af- 
fections never submitted to the suggestions of prudence, 
but flowed, unchecked, in channels epened by sympathy 
or gratitude. The Princess and her cousin were too 


| nearly of the same age, to allow of the Countess’s as- 
longer blame his too faithful, too importunate servant :” | 


suming that tone of authority to which her stranger 
and more matured mind might have entitled her: she 
had, notwithstanding, gained a greater ascendancy 
over the volatile girl, than any other person had ever 
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done: this was effected, not by the assumption of autho- 
rity, but by the influence of a certain native dignity of 
manner—an unvarying equanimity--or rather, imper- 
turbable serenity of temper, which while it never pro- 
voked violence or indignity, could, when either were 
wantonly offered, disarm them by silence and gentle- 
ness. This mild but imposing demeanor, was to her as 
a polished shield to a combatant, when an arrow, stri- 
king its smooth surface, glances off and falls harmlessly 
to the ground. The levity, sometimes the caprice, nay, 
violence, of the Princess’s disposition, might have occa- 
sionally irritated even the placid temper of the Countess, 
had it not been shielde’ by this impenetrable armor. 
Pursuing the same conduct she had hitherto found avail- 
able, the Countess, instead of provoking opposition by 
severity, Or constraint on her own part, or enforcing com- 
pliance by the authority of the Elector, she, likea skilful 
angler, varied the baits, lengthened the line, and allow- 
ed the intended victim to play or to struggle, until its 
power of resistance might be exhausted, patiently 
awaiting the result in security of final success. When 
ambition was found to have no allurement for the 
inexperience of her pupil, she tried vanity ; and instead 
of dilating on the charms of power attending the regal 
state, she dwelt on its splendor and magnificence ; but 
to her surprise, gold tissue, embroidery and diamonds, 
dazzled her young imagination as little as crowds of 
obsequions statesmen, warriors, and ambassadors. The 
Countess was puzzled, and somewhat disheartened: so 
many charms invested an imperial throne, that some 
one she was persuaded must eventually prove irresisti- 
ble. She tried what benevolence might effect, and 
pressed on the Princess the consideration of the vast in- 
fluence and power over the happiness of thousands she 
would possess, if placed upon a throne. But the senti- 
ment which so exclusively filled her heart and absorbed 
every thought, made Amelia less sensible than she 
might otherwise have been to this noble and generous 
motive: she turned a deaf ear to all the suggestions 
and arguments of the Countess, and yielded wholly to 
the dictates of a passion which, in its despotism, 
allows of no rival passion in the heart. As decision 
was denied her, she had recourse to evasion ; time—time, 
was what she asked--and time had been granted by 
the Countess in hopes of ultimate success. 

Love teaches artifice to even the most artless. Had 
the suitor been as disagreeable to Amelia as the master 
for whom he sued, how instantly would he have been dis- 
missed! No, it was not hesitation nor irresolution which 
made her ask for time to consider the proposal ; it was 
the pleasure she found in his society, and which in this 
way only she could secure. Long would she have pro- 
tracted these happy hours--long delayed coming to any 
decision, had not the late avowal of the Count alarmed 
her with fears for him. Thus, though with different 
intentions, she and the Countess came to the same deter- 
mination--viz: of terminating the negotiation. 





THE KORAN. 


The Koran, which is a model of elegant Arabic com- 
position, is called by the celebrated John Hutchinson a 
jargon of dialects never spoken by man. 





ee : — EN A 
LINES 
ON LEAVING THE CITY IN SUMMER. 
Ye crowded solitudes! ye peopled wastes! 
Ye busied haunts! I leave you all, with joy! 
I flee from lightsome pleasure’s heartless train, 
To find congenial souls, and seek repose 


*Mid the embow’ring hills and distant woods, 
Where happy childhood’s happiest hours were spent! 


And tho’ I leave thee, thou majestic stream ! 
Thy surface purpled with the mellow ray 
Of evening sun ;—though I no more may see 
Thy bosom glancing with the mid-day throng 
Of laden arks, or lightly bounding skiff ;— 
Though, in the stillness of the summer eve, 
I never more may hear that sweetest strain 
Of the far bugle, borne across thy waves, 
Or lightsome laughter borne from the hills :— 
Yet, oh! how richer blessings shall I taste! 
How sweeter notes shall fall upon mine ear! 
The careless carol of the cheerful hind, 
As he bis homeward course contented wends ; 
The gentle sighing of the evening breeze, 
Mixed with the murmur of the brawling brook ; 
And the gay feathered warbler’s matin-song, 
And one, whose tender heart will throb with joy, 
To welcome back the wand’rer to his home— 
Whose smiles will soothe his wounded spirit’s pain— 
Will make him all forget his load of care, 
And gently lull his wearied soul to rest! 


EREMUS. 
Athens, Geo. 





THE SPY: 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY J. M. C., ESQ. 


**Let us bury him, 
And not protract with admiration what 
Is now due debt—to the grave.” 
Cymbeline. 

** Where are you going?” said a lazy looking 
citizen, thrusting his head out of a window, as one 
of his acquaintances was passing by: ‘“ What 
brings so many people up this direction? Is any 
fun going on?” 

“The military tribunal is sitting, and an Ame- 
rican officer is to be tried as a spy,” was the hur- 
ried answer. ‘ Wait; I will go with you,”’ re- 
joined the querist, and quickly passing through 
the door, as if new life were infused into him by 
the intelligence, he joined his associate and min- 
gled in the throng that was pressing on to the 
point of attraction. 

The brief dialogue we have just noted, took 
place in one of the remote streets of the city of 
New York during the war of the Revolution, at 
a time when the British army had possession of 
the city, and the combined forces of France and 
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America, under the immediate command of Wash- 
ington, were encamped at Dobbs’ Ferry, a few 
miles distant from the British lines, on the oppo- 
site side of the river. The familiarity of the Ame- 
rican soldiery with the topography of the country, 


emboldened many of them to acts of adventurous | 


daring, in the endeavor to obtain information of the 
position and plans of the enemy ; and instances 
have been recorded wherein the hardy sons of the 
soil for less public and national purposes mani- 
fested a recklessness of exposure which could only 
be excused by the admiration they elicited, and 
could not be justified. By strange good fortune 
however, notwithstanding the unsleeping vigilance 
of the enemy, these perilous visits were attended 
with remarkable success. But very few were 
detected or foiled in their undertakings, and such 
even as were captured on the forbidden ground, 
*‘ lived to fight another day” in the ranks of their 
countrymen. An exception is however found in 
the prisoner, whose examination and trial had 
caused the sensation alluded to in the commence- 
ment of this narrative. Although more worthy 
than many who met a better fate, he was doomed 
toa bitterer destiny. He was taken under very 
suspicious circumstances within a short distance of 
the British outposts ; and being immediately con- 
ducted to Sir Henry Clinton, that officer promptly 
ordered a court martial for his trial, which assem- 
bled and was in readiness to proceed with its du- 
ties a few hours after the capture. 

The building in which the military tribunal 
held its sittings, was on the outskirts of the city— 
and has long since been removed, for the erection 
of more stately edifices. At an early hour the 
hall was filled to overflowing with a crowd of anx- 
ious spectators. The court in which Sir Henry 
himself presided, was composed of nine officers 
of different grades seated on a circular elevation 
at the extreme end of the room, and dressed out 
in the rich and gaudy uniform of England. A 
file of British soldiery flanked the judgment seat 
on each side, and the standard of the Lion rampant 
projecting from the wall immediately above it, 
hung out into the area, and floated immediately 
above the head of the prisoner. It probably never 
waved over a braver soldier since the days of the 
first Richard, who justly was entitled to the cog- 
nomen of Ceur de Leon, as well for his dauntless 
valor, as because during his tempestuous reign, 
he was the animating spirit of the warriors of that 
nation, of whom the royal beast of the forest is 
heralded as the emblem, and emblazoned on their 
banners. Calm, dignified and unmoved, Ratcliff 
Dormer stood before his judges, as fearless as 
when in the halcyon days of peace he trod the 
pave of magnificent Broadway. 

As soon as the court was organized, upon an 
intimation from the president, a breathless silence 
pervaded the assemblage. The judge advocate 


then arose and announced to the prisoner the so- 
lemn charge that was alleged against him. He 
was accused of having entered within the lines of 
| the British camp as a spy in disguise, and that by 
‘such conduct he had forfeited his life, under the 
rules and articles of war. During the reading of 
the specifications, which were numerous, the eyes 
of the spectators were riveted upon the prisoner. 
Under less interesting circumstances, there was 
much in the appearance of Ratcliff Dormer to at- 
tract attention ; but in his present situation, in the 
midst of a hostile camp, friendless and unknown, 
arraigned before a sanguinary tribunal upon the 
charge of a crime whose penalty was an igno- 
minous death, he excited an intense sympathy in 
his behalf. He was about twenty-five years of age, 
but his light hair and blonde complexion would 
| have made him pass with the casual beholder for 
| several summers less. In person he was tall, slen- 
'der, and erect; but the firmly knit and well ad- 
| justed proportions of his form left no room for 
| imputation of effeminacy. He heard the charge 
through without the emotion of a muscle. It 
seemed as if he had so thoroughly reduced what- 
ever there was of earth about him, to such subjec- 
tion to the spirit within, as either to be insensible 
to the jeopardy of his situation, or not at all to re- 
gard it. When the judge advocate had finished 
reading the charge, he made the usual inquiry 
that was to frame the issue. At this moment the 
whole assembly bent forward in subdued and pain- 
ful silence to catch a word of utterance from the 
_lips of the prisoner. Ina clear and confident voice 
|he plead nor Guitty. Witnesses were then 
| called by the judge advocate and examined. One 
deposed, that on the previous night at a little beforé 
twelve o’clock, he had seen an individua! resem- 
_ bling the prisoner, rowing across the North river 
in a small boat; that he had watched him, and saw 
him land about half a mile below the British out- 
posts; that he had fastened his boat to the shore and 
proceeded in the direction of the camp, until he 
lost sight of him. Upon being cross-examined by 
one of the court, he swore to the identity of the 
prisoner, although, at the time, he was in a differ- 
ent dress. Another testified to the same facts, and 
also that the prisoner had questioned him as to the 
station of the sentinels, end appeared to be very 
anxious for correct information. Two English 
soldiers were then successively called up, who de- 
posed, that being off duty they were indulging 
themselves with a mug of beer at a small ale house, 
just within the lines of the camp, and that about 
three o’clock in the morning they saw the prisoner 
pass by in a manner that attracted their suspi- 
cion—that they hailed him, but upon his not 
| heeding them they started off in pursuit, and upon 
coming up with him, one of them collared him. 
The first stated that he had hardly got his hand on 
the prisoner before he turned fiercely upon him, 
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as if just awakened from sleep, and knocked him 
down; ‘‘ but he could not have done it, your ho- 
nor,” resumed the discomfited deponent, ‘ if he 
had not taken me unawares.” ‘The second, then 
swore, that seeing his companion thus used, he 
had aimed a blow at the prisoner with the butt 
end of bis musket, and prostrated him. His asso- 
ciate then recovering, they had together carried 
the prisoner to the inn they had left, and upon as- 
certaining that he wore a disguise over an Ameri- 
can uniform, they had delivered him to the ser- 
geant of the guard. He also stated, that he searched 
the prisener, and found upon him a dagger, and a 
piece of suspicious looking writing which nobody 
could read. 

‘The president handed to the witness a half sheet 
of paper, one side of which was filled with some- 
thing written in cipher. The lines were not re- 
gular as if written continuously on one subject, 
but in detached sentences, like memoranda of ob- 
servations. 
that he had taken from the pocket of the prisoner. 

The case was here closed on the part of the 
prosecution. The testimony unexplained, and no 
efiort had been made to obviate its effects, ap- 
peared to be clear and conclusive. The feelings 
of the audience, which in similar cases, when there 
is no hope of escape, always turn to sympathy, 
were audibly manifested on this occasion in be- 
half of the accused; and even the stern voice of the 
president was softened down to tones of compas- 
sion, as he contemplated the lofty bearing of the 
doomed youth before him, and propounded the cus- 
tomary inquiry, ‘‘ whether he had any thing to 
say why sentence should not be pronounced.”’ 

In turning from the stand which had been occu- 
pied by the witnesses when addressed by the 


court, Dormer caught a glimpse of an old and | 


wrinkled negro woman, who had pushed her way 
through the crowd and was earnestly watching 
every turn of the proceedings. At that instant, 
and for the first time during the whole scene of 
the trial, a shade of embarrassment passed over his 
countenance. His eyes fell, and he seemed for a 
moment struggling with inward and intense agony. 
Was this suffering produced by the interrogatory 
of the judge, recalling him to a sense of his dan- 
ger, or did the sight of a shrivelled hag occasion 
it?) All lookers-on, probably without hesitation, 
attributed it to the first. They could not un- 
derstand how at that time other considerations 
could affect him,—they did not observe advi- 
sedly his slow and stealthy survey of the crowd, 
as if fearful of encountering in his glance some 
object whose presence could add to the misery 
of the hour. After a violent effort for mastery, 
the prisoner again anxiously scrutinized the coun- 
tenances of those in the immediate neighborhood 
of the old woman, and then as if satisfied and 
relieved resumed his composure and replied to the 


This the witness identified as the same 
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formal inquiry of the president. He admitted the 
correctness of the testimony that had been detail- 
ed, but denied the inferences that had been drawn 
from it. He emphatically declared, that his pur- 
pose in crossing the river had no relation what- 
ever to military affairs nor was in any way Con- 
nected with the movements of the army. 

He spoke with animation and an air of sin- 
cerity that could not fail exciting a belief of his 
innocence. The court felt the effect of his ad- 
dress and manner, and were disposed to concede to 
him every latitude in his defence, in order to ar- 
rive at the truth of the case. 

* You cannot expect, observed the president, 
that the court can be influenced by your mere 
denial, in opposition to the express evidence before 
it. Weare bound to decide according to the tes- 
timony in the cause, and all the concurring facts 
deposed to indicate guilt. You have not even 
attempted to reconcile them with the presumption 
of your innocence. Even this payer, continued 
the president, (holding up the cipher found upon 
the prisoner) remains unexplained. What is the 
meaning of the characters described on it? If it 
be not the result of your reconnoissance, which we 
are led to believe it is, and therefore proof conclu- 
sive of your guilt, furnish to the court the key by 
which they may decipher it.” 

Dormer was fully scnsible of the weight that, 
unexplained, this piece of evidence must have upon 
the minds of the court, and therefore hesitated a 
moment in self-deliberation as tu the propriety of 
elucidating it. He was aware that, under the 
circumstances in which he then stood, he could 
have no reasonable ground to calculate upon an 
acquittal under a strict enforcement of the laws 
of war, however foreign his intentions might have 
been to any purpose connected with the campaign 
or operations of the army, inasmuch as he vio- 
lated them by the very fact of being found ‘ lurk- 
ing about a hostile camp in disguise ;” and as the 
only effect of a public dénouement of the mystery 
would be to vindicate his own reputation from re- 
proach and recommend himself to the pardoning 
power of the British army, he concluded that it 
would be most advisable to resort to this expe- 
dient after the termination of the court. One 
great leading motive that induced this resolution 
was the fact, that he could not unravel the diffi- 
culty without the agency of others, and without 
bringing into public view matters of deep private 
concern to himself, which could not be exhibited 
to the idle gossip of the vulgar without causing 
the most agonizing suffering to his sensitive bosom. 
After a brief pause of varied emotion, he calmly 
replied to the interrogatories of the court. 

‘| have no witnesses, nor do I expect that my 
simple denial will be of any avail before your 
tribunal. I spoke just now to answer your ques- 


tion, not to avert your judgment.” 
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“Are you not what that button betokens:” 
(said the president, pointing to Dormer’s coat. ) 

“J am an American officer,’ was the reply. 

** How long have you served in the rebel army 
inquired one of the associates. 

Dormer turned upon him a glance of scornful 
contempt, but said nothing. 

« You area young man,” resumed the president, 
“and yet scarcely younger than the Marquis De 
La Fayette, who, I am informed, has been hon- 
ored with the title and rank of Major General 
in the American army. Notwithstanding our 
colonial fellow subjects have become such thorough 
republicans, I doubt whether a plain untitled sol- 
dier of his age, without the magic of aristocracy, 
would have been so fortunate, even though an ad- 
venturer from sunny France. You, I presume, 
are not of so high a grade?” 

There was a keen irony in the tones of the 
president, as he uttered these remarks, which did 
not escape the observation of Dormer. 

‘lam but a subaltern—an humble lieutenant 
in the army of the republic. ‘The Congress of 
the United States in conferring upon La Fayette 
the rank he now holds, paid a tribute not to his 
long line of martial ancestry nor to his almost 
princely title, but to his zeal, his unprecedented 
devotion, his sacrifices to the cause of liberty. It 
may be true, that the circumstances of his birth 
afforded him the means of rendering himself thus 
gloriously conspicuous, but the use he made of 
them elevated him beyond ancestral fame and 
laid for him the foundation of a renown that will 
end only with our everlasting mountains.” 

The ardor with which Dormer spoke of this great 
benefactor of our country, convinced Sir Henry 
that so far from any jealousies having been created 
by the preferment of the young Marquis, it met 
with almost universal approval. ‘This was a sen- 
timent however, which by no means accorded with 
the bent of his feelings; it was for a long time 
hoped that dissensions and disaffection would be 
stirred up in the American army, in consequence 
of the appointment of foreigners to high command. 
Young, ardent, and ambitious, as he had no doubt 
Dormer was, he expected a reply of a different 
character, and far more consonant to his feelings. 
Finding himself foiled and disappointed, he chan- 
ged the course of his inquiries, and continued— 

“* Did you enter the city alone ?”’ 

** 7 did.” 

** What was your motive in coming?” 

*“My motives belong to myself. You have 
already said that I could not expect my own asser- 
tions to be received against the testimony or to 
explain it. Ido not expect it, and therefore de- 
cline answering your question.” 

‘Do your parents live in the city ?”’ 

“* My parents are dead,”’ said Dormer in a hur- 
ried tone of much feeling. 


599 


The president conferred for a few moments with 
his associates, and then addressing himself to the 
prisoner, in whose behalf a strong and manifest 
sympathy had been excited, he informed him 
that, in consequence of the lateness of the hour, 
the decision of the tribunal would be suspended 
until the morrow, and that another opportunity 
would be allowed him for a defence, if he should 
see fit to make one. 

Dormer gently bowed to the court in token of 
his gratitude for their indulgence, and after an 
intimation to that effect by the president, he was 
conducted by the guard to his prison. 

The crowd dispersed, or collected in groupes 
to talk over the particulars of the scene that had 


just passed before them, and, as on all similar 


occasions, each one was anxious to tell over to 
his companion what each had equally witnessed, 
There was one, however, of that thronged con- 
course, who, though she understood the changes 
of the scene best of all there except the prisoner 
himselfi—neither stopped to tell what she knew, 
nor to make other than a single brief inquiry of 
one of the guards. This was the old negress, 
who had so much disconcerted the prisoner when 
his eye first fell upon her. As soon as he was 
led off by the guards, she was seen hurrying, as 
fast as her cane and rheumatism would permit, 
down one of the narrow alleys that led to the inte- 
rior of the city, until turning a corner she was 
lost to the view. 

New York, whose harbor is now whitened 
with the canvass of the world, presenting as you 
look far out to sea a centre for the argosies of 
every Clime to converge in—even at the period of 
our tale gave promise of the importance to which 
she has arisen; but the limits of the city were then 
far more circumscribed, and the adjacent country 
which at this day embraces the busiest portion of 
that mighty emporium, was studded with the sum- 
mer residences of many of the opulent citizens. 
It is to one of these mansions situated just without 
the suburbs of the city, not far from the British 
camp, that our story now turns. 

On the evening of the day of the occurrences 
we have just related, in an apartment looking out 
upon the gorgeous west, reclined on a damask 
ottoman a female of exquisite beauty. She was 
leaning upon her elbow, and her small and delicate 
hand supported a brow of Grecian mould, and 
purely white as alabaster. ‘The parting sun- 
beams stealing through the aperture of the 
crimson curtain that overhung the window, rested 
upon her cheek in feeble rivalry of the roses that 
dwelt there, and curls of glossy jet fell neglected 
over her shoulders, and half concealed the thrilling 
outline of her features. From her sudden starts 
at every noise that occurred, it might readily be 
inferred that she had long been anxiously expecting 
the arrival of some one in whom she took deep 
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interest, and being wearied with her long vigil, 
had sought relief in the attitude we have de- 
scribed. She remained but a short time in this 
position, and then painfully unquiet, arose, in the 
full perfection of her matchless symmetry, to luok 
out at the window. Long and anxious was her 
gaze, until, satisfied that the object of her solici- 
tude was not to be seen, with a suppressed sigh 
she resumed her seat upon the sofa. She took up 
a book that lay near her, and attempted to read, 
but the still unmoved direction of her eye showed 
that she gazed inwardly, not on the lessons it 
taught. 
and ran over a tune of melody, but it soothed not 
her feelings. Suddenly rising from her seat, she 
seized her bonnet, as if impelled by some sudden 
and desperate resolution, when a step was heard 
in the entry, and presently, the door opening, re- 
vealed the figure of the old negro woinan resting 
on her cane, whom we have before introduced to 
the notice of the reader. 

“Oh, Phabe!” exclaimed Agnes Pontois, (for 
that was the name of our heroine,) ‘ how could 
you stay so long? where is Ratcliff? is he safe? 
Did you go over to the American camp to see that 
nothing harmed him on his return? That was 
kind, very kind of you. But you are tired after 
so long a walk—come sit down here, and [ will 
sit beside you. Now, tell me all about ycur jour- 
ney.” 

During these questions and commands of Agnes, 
which followed in rapid succession, the old woman, 
almost breathless from her recent exertions, at- 
tempted no reply ; but after being seated a moment 
beside her young mistress whose soie confidant she 
was ina matter that was intimately interwoven with 
her all of happiness, she collected together her 
scattered senses to communicate the important 
intelligence with which she was charged. But 
the opportunity was too favorable for garrulous 
old age to forego its privileges, and therefore 
Phaebe began to detail her personal ills and wea- 
riness. 

** Here, here,” said Agnes, snatching from a 
table near at hand a glass of cool water, “ drink 


> 


this, and then tell me where you have been and if 


Ratcliff is safe. Do, dear Phoebe, tell me quickly.” 

“You must give me time,” said Phoebe, “ for 
I have a heap of things to tell.” 

“Do then begin,’ said Agnes imploringly ; 
** did you see him put off into the river?” 

Phoebe shook her head, and said nothing; but 


the expression of her eye conveyed to the mind of 


her fair mistress a mournful presentiment of the 
truth. The rich blood which had been strug- 
gling to escape through her cheeks fled back to 
its citadel. With altered tone she bade her do- 
mestic repeat to her all she had seen and heard, 
who now related the terrible truth. In the calm 
predominance of intellectual superiority, she met 


Throwing it down, she flew to her piano, | 
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the shock, and partially recovering her composure’ 
pursued her inquiries. 

** And you say Ratcliff has been accused of being 
a spy, and is confined in prison because he will 
not explain the paper and tell the object of his 
coming to the city at this time?” 

** Yes, miss, I reckon dat is bout de amount of 
it, and I had a good mind to tell dem sogers dat 
set up on de bench and ax’d questions, as how de 
paper was a lub letter, and dat maas Ratcliff comed 
over here to get married to you, case you was 
‘gaged to him a long time, but den maas Ratcliff 
would’nt say so hisself, and so I thought I oughtnt. 
He know’d it well as me. Howsom/’dever dese 
yourg men is now-a-days monstrus shamefaced 
*bout lub and all dat, and wont tell even to git out 
scrapes.” 

Agnes was wrapt in thought with the intimation 
thrown out in the first part of Ploebe’s answer ; 
and without hearing the latter or unheeding it if 
she did, consoled herself with the belief that she 
possessed the power of extricating him from his 
difficulties, by clearing up as she resolved to do, 
the mystery that hung over the object of Ratcliff’s 
visit to the city. In reflecting upon his conduct, 
she dwelt with infinite pleasure upon the delicacy 
and tenderness which he had manifested, in refu- 
sing to mention her name before that promiscuous 
crowd, as if in his estimation it were too sacred 
for vulgar ears, and suppressing the part she bore 
in the purposes of his visit, even at the peril of his 
life. 

United in heart by the sanctifying ligament of 
first love, Ratcliff Dormer and Agnes Pontois, a 
few months previous to the occupation of the city 
of New York by the British, had mutually pledged 
to each other their lasting affections ; and became 
in the common phrase of the day, engaged. Little 
anticipating the difficulties that afterwards ob- 
truded themselves, they had fixed upon the day 
of the scene we have described, for the celebration 
of theirnuptials. No parental obstacles interfered 
to prevent their union. Ratcliff was without fa- 
ther or mother, both having died whilst he was a 
mere boy, and left him the heir of an ample for- 
tune. As soon as he had passed his minority, he 
had entered ithe army, and by his bold and manly 
bearing, had quickly won the esteem and confi- 
dence of his compatriots. Agnes had lost her 
mother a few years previous to the events of this 
story, and reigned in her father’s princely mansion 
as its sole mistress. She was his only child, and 
the object of his tenderest solicitude. 

The strict guard which the English maintained, 
prevented all communication by letter between the 
lovers—and on the evening previous to the ap- 
pointed day, Ratcliff resolved upon the rash enter- 
prise of passing the river in the night, by a circui- 
tous route with which he was familiar, and of re- 
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when brighter auspices smiled upon them. ‘He | 
succeeded, by evading the stations of the sentinels, | 
in seeing his betrothed ; and in the presence of old | 
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of lene and universal shonduaniant, is the shape 
the feelings usually assume under such circumstan- 
ces. The stillness of the night, and the bright 


Phebe, who was the heirloom of the family, and quiet stars that twinkled in the heav ens added to 


the sole and especial confidant of her love, new ar- 
rangements were entered into, and a cipher agreed 
upon for correspondence—a copy of which he pre- 
served, and which proved a pregnant source of 
difficulty—as we have seen in the trial. After a 
few hours of happiness in the presence of Agnes, 
he tore himself from her presence; and in return- 
ing to his camp was captured. 

It appeared that he had not observed the caution 
which had marked his coming, but had trodden 
recklessly in the very view of the enemy—thus 
verifying the comparison, that the excited lover is 
like asomnambulist, who walks through the world 
with his eyes epen, but their sense dead to all out- 
ward objects. Ratcliff was engrossed with the | 
thought of Agnes, and no longer dreamed of an | 
enemy or danger. 

The information gathered from Phoebe, that 
guilt had been inferred from the manuscript in 
cipher, and the refusal of Ratclifl to explain the 
object of his coming to the city, determined Agnes 
to go herself in person to Sir Henry Clinton, and 
reveal to him the whole matter without disguise. 
Having made up her mind on this point, and drawn 


. . . — . © | 
from it considerable relief, she again questioned the 


old woman concerning the particulars of the trial ; 


but could learn nothing further than that Ratcliff | 


was confined for the night in the debtors’ prison, 
and that the trial would be resumed in the morn- 
ing at ten o’clock. 
mation could be acquired, she immediately sought 


the melancholy of Agnes, until, in the fullness of 


her grief, she found relief in a flood of tears. 

New York was now buried in sleep—and the 
watchman and his rattle were the sole occupants 
of the streets,—when a stream of flame shot up 
towards the skies from a remote part of the city. 
Quickly it increased in volume, and shed a fitful 
glare upon the surrounding houses; when the 
alarm bell announced a fire! 





Satisfied that no further infor- | 


Sixty years ago, that sense of security which 
has since been effected by the organization and 
\discipline of engine companies, was unknown to 
| the inhabitants of our largest cities; and the most 
‘that was expected in case of an alarm of fire, was 
| to prevent the destructive element from conmu- 
nicating to the adjoining houses. In other respects, 
a fire at that period exhibited pretty much the 
| Same appearances as at present. The same noise, 
'the same confusion of tongues, and the same ga- 
thering together from every quarter within sight 
or hearing, took place then as now. Soon afier 
the signal we have mentioned was given, the whole 
city grew vocal with the cry of the debtors’ prison. 
It was there the fire had commenced ; and in fif- 
teen minutes after the alarum, an i..mense con- 
course of people had collected around it. At the 
first glance, an experienced eye would have seen 
that there was no hope to save it. The fire had 
begun in one of the lower apartments, and having 
consumed all its wooden appendages, had rushed 
|up the main stairway, and burst through the roof. 


} 
| 





out her father, and communicated to him the tidings | All the prisoners had been timely released from 


she had received. She found no difficulty in en- 
listing him in her cause; but at his urgent solici- 
tation postponed the hour of the visit to Sir Henry 
until early on the following morning. 


This arrangement being made, Agnes retired 


to her chamber—but not to sleep. 


looked out on the gorgeous heavens. 
sick at heart with the calamity which had fallen 


upon her, she meditated on the painful reality of the 


change which had come over the spirit of her ex- 
istence. Her life had hitherto been all sunshine. 
Too young at the death of her mother to be much 
affected by the loss, until that hour she had scarcely 
been able to comprehend the meaning of misery. 

But the interpretation of it was written for her 
with a pencil of light now—and in the agony of 
her feelings, she felt as if the bonds which con- 
nected her with society were rent asunder, and 
that she was desolate. How natural is it for those 
who have been blest with uninterrupted prosperity, 
to surrender and be utterly miserable upon the 
first heavy visitation of misfortune; and a sense 


their perilous prison walls with but one exception, 
and that was the captured spy, who, as we have 
before mentioned, was lodged for the night in this 
strong hold. The key of his cell had been taken 
out of the jailor’s hands and was in the possession 


The shades of | of the officer of the guard, who being at some dis- 
evening had already thickened into darkness. She 
threw up the casement, and leaning on her elbow, 
Alone and 


tance from the prison when the fire broke out, did 
not arrive until all access to the upper apartments 
in which the spy was confined, had been entirely 
cut off by the devouring element. A ladder was 
immediately procured, and placed against the side 
of the building reaching to his cell, and he was 
loudly called upon to descend; but his solitary 
window was doubly grated with bars of iron, and 
he could not get out to avail himself of the facility 
offered. A brawny and dauntless citizen rushed 
up the ladder with a huge hammer in hand to re- 
lease him; but after striking a few ringing but 
ineffectual blows upon the bars, the heat became 
too intense for sufierance, and he was compelled to 
descend. The spectators then stood powerless and 
appalled at the speedy and horrible death that 
awaited their fellow being, with whose character 
they were until then unacquainted ; ; and the anx- 
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ious question was asked —who is it 7—and the an- 
swer circulated and grew louder with the mingling 
of voices, until it gathered into a shout like distant 
thunder—‘‘It is the captured American. Let us 
save him, countrymen, for liberty and the states.” 
The appeal went up from a thousand tongues, and 
a mass of the spectators, as if by concert and for 
some purpose connected with the object now in 
view, rushed down the several streets leading off 
from the prison. At this moment a stir was made 
in the rear of those that remained, and a female, 
enveloped in a large cloak, pressed forward with 
frantic agitation to the front line. 

** Ratcliff,’ (exclaimed the unknown stranger, 
in a tune of deep and wild melody,) ‘ Ratcliff— 
will you not hear me?—Oh, God! how utterly 
miserable lam! Speak to me Ratcliff—come to 
me.” 

“ I cannot, Agnes,” replied the prisoner—(for 
it was his betrothed that had thus braved the 
perils of the night;) ‘‘I cannot escape. Do not 
come near these walls: return home, dearest—and 
farewell forever.” 

A gentleman at this moment stepped from the 
crowd, and politely tendered to her his services. 

** Your services,” exclaimed Agnes bitterly ; 
“yes, f will accept them. Go, save him—TJ am 
free—I want no assistance. Save him, and I will 
bless you—thank you forever.” 

The gentleman stated to her the apparent im- 
possibility ot effecting the release of the prisoner, 
and pointed to the iron bars of bis window, and the 
living coal of the whole interior of the first floor. 
She turned from him fiercely, and again called 
upon her lover. 

‘** Break those hideous bars, Ratcliff.” 

“1 cannot, Agnes; they are iron.” 

“'Try—try,” shrieked the maiden; “ for my 
sake, try !” 

Ratcliff seized hold of the middle bar which 
crossed his window, and pulled with all his strength ; 
but it did not move. Relinquishing his hold, he 
darted back into his chamber, as if some new hope 
had crossed him, and in a moment reappeared, 
standing on the sill of the window. 

“Once more—once more,” repeated the mai- 
den with clasped hands; ‘try once more.” 

Ratcliff again caught the bar, and planting bis 
foot firmly against the wall, pulled with the strength 
of agiant. ‘The frame of the window, shrivelled 
and loosened by the cracked and scorching walls 
presently began to yield. Another and a sterner 
effort—a voice of encouragement from the crowd— 
it shook— moved, and at last fell into the cell bur- 
rying the unfortunate Ratcliff in a pile of the 
ruined wall, which he had dragged after him. 

The shout of triumph which had almost escaped 
the lips of the spectators, died away into a moan 
of despair. The events we have here last recorded 
occurred in less time than we have taken to detail 








wall, the mass which had moved off for implements 
of operation upon the first recognition of the cha- 
racter of the prisoner, returned to the scene of 
danger ; but it was too late. 

In vain there were torrents of water poured into 
the blazing ruin; in vain were ladders erected and 
screens set up, and fearless hearts and strong arms 
brought to the rescue. The prisoner was found, 
and taken out a mangled corse. 

The next day a solemn and unusually large line 
of mourners moved. down one of the streets of 
New York, and directed its course to the cemetery 
of St. Paul’s. 

“What is the meaning of that,” inquired a 
stranger who was standing in the portico of the 
city hotel. 

«That is the funeral procession of ‘ The Spy,’”’ 
replied the landlord. 

“Ah,” rejoined the stranger; ‘and was he 
really a spy.” 

“Certainly,” returned Boniface; ‘ was’nt he 
taken up and tried for it—and would’nt he have 
been hanged to day if he had’nt been crushed to 
death by the wall? Who doubts his being a spy ?”’ 

** Nay, friend,” said the stranger, “‘ I did not say 
I doubted it ;”? but, after musing a moment, he 
resumed—‘* Was there not a young lady at the fire 
last night ?”’ 

** Yes,” replied mine host—*‘ a fair and comely 
girl she was too. When the wall fell in, she 
fainted, and was taken away by some gentleman 
absolutely lifeless—that is to say, to all appearance 
dead ”” 

‘Hum; and every body regards the prisoner 
who was killed, as a spy from the American 
camp.” 

** Most indubitably. See what to-day’s paper 
says of him;”’ and with this, the landlord handed 
the stranger the newspaper of the morning, in 
which there was a detailed account of the trial, 
death, and purposes for which Ratcliff Dormer en- 
tered the city. 

The latter were declared to have been with a 
view of obtaining accurate knowledge of the posi- 
tion and strength of the British army, preparatory 
to an attack upon them from the combined forces 
of France and America, and with a further view 
of exciting the population of New York to a 
simultaneous and auxiliary movement. The edi- 
tor spoke from the most authentic information, 
and declared that the key to the letter in cipher 
had been discovered, which laid bare the whole 
proceeding. The mistake in the public mind was 
never removed; and Ratcliff Dormer sleeps be- 
neath his sod in the cemetery of St. Paul’s,as the 
American Spy. 





The most valuable copy of Tacitus was discovered 
in a monastery of Westphalia. 
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will carefully conceal the names of the w: 
one, secure behind the shield of *S anonymtiv,’? writes with 
freedom. Anentertaining medley is afforded. Tie playful and 
the grave—verse and prose—the style narrative and ihe style 


LIKES AND UNLIKES: 


A PIECE OF MOONLIGHT POETRY. 


I 


Like yonder moon, like yonder moon, 
So beauteously treading 

Her silvery path in yon blue sky, 
Soft lustre o’er me shedding,— 

Like yonder moon, so bright above, 

Shines the pure beauty of my love! 

Unlike yon moon, unlike yon moon, 
Amidst those clouds far ranging, 

With form, and face, and silver sheen 
Forever false, and changing ;— 

Unlike yon fickle moon is she, 

For whom my heart beats faithfully. 


II 
Like that fair star, like that fair star, 
With tender beauty beaming 
Amidst those hosts, which like the eyes 
Of cherubim are seeming. 
Thus, as to her my mem’ry turns, 
With constant flame my spirit burns. 


But mark yon cloud, yon gath’ring cloud, 
Before that orb now darkiing ; 
A shadowy gloom alone is seen 
Where late its beam was sparkling! 
Oh! never cloud, like that afar, 
Shall dim the ray of Love’s sweet star ! 


Ill 


Like yon blue arch, yon studded arch, 
With thousand spangles glowing, 
That, from the sea to far-off hills, 
Its proud, wide sweep is throwing ; 
Oh! bright as yon clear arch above 
Is she, the idol of my love! 


But now behold yon studded arch! 
See tempests o’er it brooding, 
With gloom and murky clouds drive fast, 
Our raptured gaze illuding! 
Yet ah! no tempests e’er can part 
Her treasured image from my heart! 
““YOUNG MORTALITY.” 





THE LYCEUM. 


NO. 1. 


{In a pleasant Virginia village, there is an association of 
young persons for mutual improvement, called ‘* The F*#***#* ; . . r 
Lyceum.” They meet once a week ; when the male members, atin forcibly : It seemed a testimony of brute Na- 
by classes, in rotation, discuss some question which has been| ture, against a wanton cruelty such as I had never 
previously propounded; and all, of both sexes, by classes in 
like manner, furnish essays upon whatever subject each mem- 
ber chooses. These essays are read aloud, in full meeting, by ‘ . Oe: oat 
an officer chosen for the purpose ; who, beiore encering upon had often contributed to encourage, in its preliminary 


the duties of his office, makes a solemn declaration that he} St€PS- The phrase was printed deep in my mind: and 
ters. Thus each| Since that time, whenever any manifest wrong has oc- 


great decorum reigns: but inthe delighted ear of a successful 
essayist, those whispers ring deep and thrilling, like the very 
trumpet of Fame! The best compositions have been ascribed 
to two or three of the lady-writers; whose modesty and self- 
command, however, have hitherto effectually guarded them 
from discovery. A Library, small as yet, but select, also be- 
longs to the association. None but members, and invited guests, 
not exceeding four, are admitted at the meetings. The mys- 
tery—the varied play of intellect and fancy—-the spark-eliciting 
collision of mind with mind—have thrown such a charm around 
the affair, that a member would as soon miss a ball as one of 
these gatherings. ‘‘ Mutual improvement!” said a fair one after 
her second attendance, upon reading the brief preamble to our 
constitution :--“‘ it is very improving, I am sure: but judging 
by what I have seen, the Lyceum should rather be said to aim 
at mutual amusement.’ 

Many essays having been accumulated, it was thought that 
what had so entertained us, might also amuse the public. A 
committee of three ladies and two gentlemen was therefore ap- 
pointed, to consider the subject; who reported the following 
plan: That every member who chose, might select his or her 
own papers for publication ; only vesting in the ‘‘ Reader” a 
discretion to overrule such choice, if he deemed any unworthy 
to be published: That he should prepare for the press, and 
forward to the Southern Literary Messenger, such as he might 
approve ; reserving always to the authors, the right of prepar- 
ing their own essays, if they chose. 

This plan was adopted, nem. con. A few only, however, 
would consent to let their effusions be printed. Several] of the 
best were thus withheld. By some pious fraud or gentle vio- 
lence, possibly, these may yet see the light. 

The compositions thus given to the public will appear in suc- 
cessive Nos., headed *‘ The Lyceum.’? One merit—brevity--is 
insured them by arule of the Society, limiting their length to 
one sheet. As to the order in which they appear,—it will be 
governed mainly by accident; controlled sometimes by simi- 
larity or identity of subject.] 


“THAT’S NOT RIGHT !” 


Years and years ago, I was walking along 
street, near a milliner’s shop-window ; just outside of 
which was hung a pretty, green cage, containing a 
parrot. At that moment, several boys who had been 
following a poor crazy old man for almost half a mile, 
with jibes and teasing pranks, gathered close around 
him, and by a dexterous movement, though they seemed 
hardly to touch him, tripped up his heels; and he fell 
flat upon the paving stones, near the milliner’s window. 
While I stood, silently indignant, the parrot screamed 
out, in his loudest and harshest tones, “ That's not 
right !—that’s not right!” 

So sharp and unexpected a rebuke sounded, in the 
ears of the elves who had done the outrage, like a su- 
pernatural denunciation: and they scampered away as 
fast as fear could urge, or their limbs could carry them. 
For my part, though | knew that the bird had merely 
spoken at haphazard, words which were hourly on his 
tongue—words which he did not understand, and which 
he would alike have uttered, whatever had excited 
him,—yet their singular aptness to the occasion struck 





quite equalled perhaps; but towards which my own 
practice had tended, and such as my applauding laugh 


curred in my sight, or been proposed in my hearing, or 
suggested temptingly to thoughts,—a ‘still small voice’ 
within me has cried, “ That’s not right !” 


disquisitory—dreams, letters, dialogues and satires—all flow in 
**admired confusion,’ from the Reader’s stand. Then the re- 





marks upon each production! They are made in whispers ; for 


It has been a sort of mental motto to me; applied, 
indeed, to occasions of very different magnitudes, just 
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as the device of a lord is graved alike upon the front of 
his castle, and on the handle of a tea-spoon in his pan- 
try. Every thing, whether great or small, meriting 
decided disapprobation, habitually receives from me the 
emphatic stigma—“ That's not right.” 

When, travelling in a stage-coach, I see one dressed 
as a gentleman, and ready to shoot any other who 
should deny that he is so,—-puffing tobacco smoke into 
that air which his fellow passengers have to breathe, 
regardless of the discomfort he causes them ; or placing 
his feet upon the seat they occupy, nay, perhaps, in 
actual contact with their clothes ;--I say to myself 
“ That’s not right !” 

I am no professor of Religion, in the ordinary sense 
of that term: yet I never can hear a man (especially 
one claiming to be a gentleman) swear, or use profane 
language in the company of religious persons,—without 
thinking “* That’s not right !” 

Genuine talent has by nature a grave dignity—a 
loftiness and purity—to which filthy words, as well as 
mean actions, are unspeakably revolting. Often have 
I seen dunces avail themselves of this natural loathing, 
to call up blushes in the cheek of one superior to them- 
selves in everything, save in obscenity. Their con- 
ceited looks of triumph at the ingenious confusion they 
have caused—their evident, chuckling consciousness 
that they are so knowing, while he is such a green horn— 
fill me with mingled indignation and contempt, while I 
say—“ That's not right !” 

When I see a mother humoring her child in all its 

little whims, giving it everything it wants, or withhold- 
ing what it desires only till it begins to ery ;—‘ Alas !” 
think I to myself, “madam, you are actually bribing 
your child to be self-willed and fretful. You are 
doing your best to insure it a life of irritation and 
wretchedness. That's not right !” 
' Qn the contrary, when I see a parent all sternness 
and rigor; ruling by fear rather than by love ; needlessly 
crossing the child’s innocent wishes ; whipping it intoa 
fit of crying, and then whipping it out again ;—I al- 
ways long to say, “ you are training your child to re- 
gard you as a master or mistress ; not as a friend. Be- 
tween him and you, there will ever be an impassible 
barrier of awe, cutting you off from one of the best and 
purest delights of human life—the mutual, cordial, and 
intimate friendship of parent and child. That’s not 
right !” 

Let not a father and mother thwart each other’s plans 
and modes, in the management of their children. When 
the mother is bent upon teaching them obedience, truth, 
order, industry, and rectitude in all things, let not the 
father spirit them against her lessons: nor, when he 
would practise a wholesome discipline, let them find a 
refuge from it in her indulgence. Above all, if their 
views differ, let not their offspring witness any strife 
between them. That’s not right. 

The son or brother, who is all smiles and silken com- 
plaisance to gentlemen and ladies not of his household, 
while to his mother or sisters he is gruff, sullen, discour- 
teous and disobliging,—may be assured that every dis- 
cerning and just mind will think “ That's not right.” 

Whoever, after marriage, abates aught of the neat- 
ness in person or dress, which he had practised before,-- 
is guilty of a fraud; and need not wonder, if he lose 
those affections which were given him upon an implied 
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condition, that he should retain his desertof them. His 
own conscience tells him “ That’s not right!” 

How much more is this true, of him who, as a hus- 
band, lays aside the kindness and courtesies by which 
as a lover he had won his bride! In many, many a 
house, does the spectacle of such altered conduct wring 
from me a deep ejaculation of “ That’s not right.” 

When I see a tobacco-chewer spit upon a clean floor 
or carpet, when a window or fire place is within a few 
feet of him,-~it strikes me, That’s not right.” 

And now, if any caviller, instead of attending to the 
good advice I have here given, shall run off upon the 
false scent of a supposed plagiarism, and charge me 
with having stolen all my ideas herein from Dr. Frank- 
lin’s famous “ Whistle,”—I tell him in his teeth, “* That’s 
not right.” 


B. 





EVIL EFFECTS OF GREAT CITIES. 
(From Tucker’s Life of Jefferson.) 


In speaking of the yellow fever, which had of late years made 
great ravages in the principal cities and towns of the Atlantic 
States, Mr. Jefferson remarks: 

‘*When great evils happen, I am in the habit of looking out 
for what good may arise from them as consolations to us, and 
Providence has in fact so established the order of things, as that 
most evils arethe means of producing some good. The yellow 
fever will discourage the growth of great cities in our nation, 
and I view great cities as pestilential to the morals, the health, 
and the liberties of mankind. True, they nourish some of the 
elegant arts, but the useful ones can thrive elsewhere ; and less 
perfection in the others, with more health, virtue and freedom, 
would be my choice.” 

These opinions of the mischievous effects of great cities were 
entertained at that time by many of our political speculators ; 
and if they are well founded, it would follow that the evils, 
moral and physical, which they ascribe to cities, are the inevi- 
table portion of our species, since these congiegations of men 
are the necessary consequence of a dense population, and of the 
social instinct. They arise too from the natural distribution of 
population, by which the sum of human comfort and enjoyment 
isenhanced. Labor andskill are thus rendered more efficacious, 
both for those who live in the country, and those who live in 
the cities. They are favorable, moreover, to science, to most 
kinds of knowledge, as well as to practical art; and it is in the 
collision and rivalry of different minds that the important sciences 
of legislation, government and jurisprudence, by which the safe 
and permanent enjoyment of al! other blessings are secured to 
us, are best cultivated and matured. 

But if, in spite of al] these advantages, they are, on the whole, 
unfavorable to virtue and happiness, they must be regarded as 
evils, and should be discouraged. Be it so: and yetthe immoral 
tendencies of cities may perhaps be not a necessary, but an ac- 
cidental consequence, and under those improved forms of society 
to which we seem in many respects tending, cities may be found 
to favor some virtues as much as the country favors others. In 
making the estimate of their comparative advantages, it is not 
easy for one to make just allowance for his peculiar tastes, by 
which he is is led to overrate or underrate particular virtues and 
manners. Thus the forms of social intercourse, which custem 
introduces in cities, will offend some by their seeming insincerity, 
and will be recommended to others by their fitness for the inter- 
course of those who are strangers to each other, or who are 
made over-sensitive by refinement. Extreme politeness is not 


required for the blunt feelings of the rustic, but is a necessary 
safeguard for the delicate sensibility of a highly cultivated mind, 
as the defences against the inclemency of the seasons, which 
are indispensable to the civilized man, are not needed by the 
savage. These forms are, it is true, in part compounded of 
dissimulation, but in this instance dissimulation loses its charac- 
ter of vice in its utility. 


One clown may tell another that he is 
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ugly and awkward, is foolish or disagreeable, without giving 
mortal offence. or making the other seriously unhappy. But 
after an individual has become refined by mental cultivation, 
and the constant chafing of society, he would be as effectually 
restrained from these offensive acts by benevolence and sympa- 
thy, as by a hypocritical and interested desire of pleasing ; and 
should the former qualities be wanting, and the latter motive 
alone prevail, this must be regarded as a less evil than that he 
should mortify the feelings of others without any benefit to him- 
self. 

But the advocates for the superior purity of rural life may say 
that though the excessive delicacy and sensitiveness which cities 
nourish, may make dissimulation the least of two evils, yet they 
should be held responsible for that lesser evil, as they create its 
cause. Let this be conceded, and still it may be questioned 
whether there is a greater sum of virtue in the country than in 
town. If some vices find a more congenial soil in the cities, do 
not others find it in the country ? Do not the former present as 
favorable a theatre for generosity and charity and disinterested- 
ness and philanthropy--all the virtues, in short, which arise 
from a delicate sympathy, or for the exercise of the severer 
virtues of fortitude, bravery, justice and self-denial? The dif- 
ference in this respect is probably inconsiderable. Cities cer- 
tainly appear to afford more opportunity for the growth of vir- 
tue and vice--as weeds and flowers shoot with equal vigor in 
the same hot-bed; and according as an individual is there placed 
in circumstances which favor the one or the other, will he be 
more virtuous or vicious than if he were placed in the country. 
Here then we accordingly find the extremes not only of poverty 
and wealth, but of virtue and depravity. Here we meet with 
the most thorough misers, and the dispensers of princely mu- 
nificence—here the self-devoted patriot and the degenerate cow- 
ard--here with the blood-thirsty assassin, the untiring visiter of 
the sick, the generous reliever of the necessitous, and even the 
kind consoler of criminals. And if we do not see such instances 
of the utter destitution of moral feeling in the country, neither 
do we see there such striking examples of exalted virtue. 

In making the comparison, our imaginativn deceives us. We 

see the country gentleman dispensing his unbought hospitality 
with a cordiality and a freedom which have no example in cities. 
But we forget that this virtue is the more easily practised, in 
proportion as the occasions of it are more rare ; and that if the 
host appears to be the party on whom the favor is conferred, 
that this is sometimes really the fact; for he is relieved from his 
wearisome sameness, and he gladly exchanges a small portion 
of that which he has in abundance for the pleasures of society, 
and of hearing the news; for the means of improving the man- 
ners and minds of his children; and possibly fur the gratification 
of displaying his hospitality, and of conferring a favor. Let, 
however, the visit be continued or repeated, so as to produce in- 
convenience, and he probably will show the same unamiable 
selfishness as the townsman, who, his regular habits being 
broken upon, had felt the inconvenience from the first. Does 
the resident of the country show more forbearance to his neigh- 
bor, more readiness to yield up his own interest for the benefit 
of another? Let the disputes about reads, and mill-ponds, and 
dividing fences, and the depredations of cattle answer this ques- 
tion. How often do we see their resentment excited by the most 
trifling injuries, and their pride keep these animosities rankling 
for years, and even transmitted to the next generation! It may 
be safely asserted that Mr. Jefferson did not experience more 
rancorous hostility from the most bigotted of his political adver 
saries in Philadelphia, than from some of his neighbors in Albe- 
marle, though he lived in as much harmony with them, and had 
more and warmer friends than falls to the lotof most men. And 
as to party feuds, if they exhibit the same rancor and bitterness 
every where, they are more lasting in the country. Thus, while 
Anti-masonry maintained its gronnd in the western parts of New 
York, parties changed their name and character perhaps half a 
dozen times in the city. Upon the whole, then, it seems as if 
we may console ourselves with the reflection that the growth of 
cities, which naturally keeps pace with the growing density of 
population, is not necessarily unfriendly to morality or happi- 
ness. 





In the infancy of printing, a treatise, addressed to the 
learned, was written “ On the Art of Reading a Print- 





ed Book.” 


STANZAS. 


Oh! ’tis sweet, at the matin prime, 
Before the golden sun 
His azure path begins to climb, 
His glorious course to run : 
Before the first pale saffron ray 
Heralds the gorgeous King of Day. 


Peace reigns! “Creation sleeps !”—How calm 
Is all around! The breeze 
Wafts on its wings a fragrant balm! 
Oh, moments blest like these, 
An age of sorrow might repay, 
However fleet they glide away ! 


Tis pleasant, in the noontide glow, 
Beneath the cooling shade, 
By purling streams, where flowrets grow, 
In brightest tints arrayed, 
When the herds have fled the scorching ray, 
For the verdant turf, where fountains play. 


Tis silent all! The world again 
Seems wrapt in slumbers blest, 
And earthly cares might strive in vain 
To break its peaceful rest; 
Sure sorrow never could invade 
The sweetness of this lovely glade! 


’Tis lovely, at the solemn hour, 
That hour to quiet giv’n, 
To read the great Creator’s pow’r 
Engrav’d upon the Heaven, 
Where thousand suns, with silv’ry rays, 
In one unceasing glory blaze! 


No voice is in the air!—no sound 
Breaks on the wakeful ear, 
Save the whirring bat’s unceasing round, 
And the watch-dog’s bay so clear ; 
The lowing herds have ceased to roam, 
And the birds have gone to their leafy home ! 


Ah! dearer far than noon or eve, 
Or the sweet dawning ray, 
Is the peace of mind worlds “ cannot give, 
And cannot take away!” 
A heart to Faith and Mercy giv’n, 
And Hope unshaken, fixed on Heav’n! 


EREMUS, 
Athens, Geo. 





ST. GENEVIEVE. 


On my way to St. Louis, an accident forced us to stop 
at that curiosity of old towns, St. Genevieve. Of all 
the aspects of society I have ever beheld, this is the 
one which has afforded me most amusement; and 
one, whose lot is cast amid cities, may perchance find 
some instruction in it. In or about the year 1660, it 
was founded by a band of those French colonists, who 
under the guidance of the famous father Hennepin, 
made their way from the St. Lawrence and the lakes, 
across the present States of Illinois and Indiana, to the 
Mississippi; and whose success in establishing and 
maintaining themselves against the tribes of Missouri, 
was so remarkable, though they were unassisted by the 
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mother country from the time of settlement to the 
changing of the flags. 

For a number of years their success was unparalelled. 
From a few small houses, the settlement became a con- 
siderable hamlet; and while the Anglo-American colo- 
nies were distracted by wars and internal confusion, 
St. Genevieve, St. Louis, Kaskaskia, and the other 
villages, scattered over both banks of the river, grew in 
plenty and in peace. 

There seems an inherent pliability in the mind of 
the Frenchman, which enables him to accommodate 
himself to the circumstances which surround him—-and 
like Molieves Muscarille, to play either M. le Marquis, 
or le valet de chambre. This disposition enabled the 
volatile Frenchman to become half Indian in his na- 
ture, and to content himself with equality with his 
savage neighbors, while the Englishman was battling 
for superiority ; and perhaps we may attribute their 
subsequent downfall, or rather stationary position, to the 
same cause. The Frenchman was satisfied with his 
situation, and sought not to change it ; or if opposed in 
his wishes, readily renounced them—while the phleg- 
matic John Bull, seemingly gifted, in America, with a 
double portion of his inborn obstinacy, bore all before 
him, and realized the beau ideal of persevering enter- 
prize. 

These towns with a few exceptions still exist, and 
are the only means we now have of becoming ac- 
quainted with the ante-revolutionary Frenchmen. Hav- 
ing left their native land, before the tide of revolution 
had begun its rise, they still preserve almost unaltered 
the manners of their forefathers. 

St. Genevieve, in addition to the general features of 
interest which belong to its neighbors, has others pecu- 
culiar to itself. At its foundation a vast field was set 
aside which might neither be bought or sold. Cn this 
field all the colonists were at liberty to settle, as choice 
directed ; and the field was soon portioned out into little 
farms belonging pro tempore to the various settlers. On 
the marriage of a garcon and belle, they built their cot- 
tage, took their field and there remained, till children 
grew up around them, again to marry and cultivate the 
terre commune. This was the old state of society ; and 
the wonder is, that the same state still exists—for the 
field of St. Genevieve has never been bought or sold, 
and the Saint has effectually guarded it from the in- 
roads of Yankees and Yankee industry. 

I am a lazy man, and to me this state of society 
seemed delicious; but I travelled with a matter-of- 
fact gentleman from New England, who thought it 
detestable. During our stay we strolled into the village 
Cabaret: there sat the Crapauds chattering away in 
their mother language ; and the violin’s twang, and 
laughter of women in the next room, told that all grace 
had not departed from Israel. 

The town is built on a bottom, just at the foot of a 
bold ridge which stretches to the river’s bank, a few hun- 
dred yards above the landing. The houses lie strewn 
here and there, just as fancy dictated. In bold relief, 
on the river bank, stands an huge yellow house. | 
asked what it was; my guide, a veritable Crapaud, told 
me it was a college: but added with some complacency, 
mais on n’y avait pas des etudiants, On the hills behind 
the town, stands a ruinous building which seemed the 
very peculium of ghosts; and on inquiry, I found ap- 





pearances did not deceive me—but I will spare the 
reader. The story is well authenticated ;—for Maitre 
Jean Prevot, the keeper of the Cabaret, knew it him- 
self, and will tell it to any one who has any curiosity 
about the matter. 

But cities rise and fall—St. Genevieve must also. 
The river, day by day, makes inroads upon the terre 
commune (its only means of support), and in a few 
more years will sweep it into its current. My stay 
was of some duration in the hamlet, yet I was sorry to 
bid farewell to it and its peaceful inhabitants. Should 
any one wish to till a portion of the field I have spc- 
ken of, I will inform him the girls are generally pretty, 
and the priest accommodating. 


CRITICAL NOTICE. 


A Practical Treatise on the Law of Slavery, being a compila- 
tion ofall the decisions made on the subject in the several courts 
of the United States and State Courts, with copious notes and 
references to the Statutes and other authorities, systematically 
arranged. By Jacob D. Wheeler, Esq. Counsellor at Law. 
Lend York, Allan Pollock, jr.; New Orleans, Benjamin Levy. 

$37. 


The subjoined notice of this work is extracted from 
the April number of the “Jurist,” a periodical of great 
merit, and which, we believe, ranks among its contri- 
butors many distinguished ornaments of the profession 
in various parts of the Union. Our own examination 
of Mr. Wheeler’s treatise, has not been sufficiently mi- 
nute to enable us to do more, than to adopt the general 
remarks of the Jurist, and to recommend it to the pro- 
fession throughout those states, in which the species of 
property is held, which forms the subject of the work 
before us. The arrangement of the titles appears natu- 
ral and convenient, and a large number of cases are col- 
lected together in one view, which scattered as they 
are through many volumes, would without such an aid, 
be extremely difficult of reference, and indeed wholly 
inaccessible to a large portion of the profession. 


‘* This work bears the marks of haste in its preparation, but 
it is a valuable compilation of decisions on practical questions 
arising under the law of slavery in the United States. It will be 
serviceable to the profession, as a comprehensive digest of au- 
thorities on this branch of Jaw; and it will afford much instruc- 
tion to philanthropists and statesmen, interested in reconciling 
the welfare of slaves, with the integrity and just operation of 
constitutional laws. 

**It is hardly necessary to inform a lawyer, how extreme the 
difficulty is, of extracting from a case anything more than its 
naked principle, expressed in the most abstract and unlimited 
terms, in such a manner, as not to produce a different impres- 
sion from that left on the mind by a careful perusal of the whole 
case in detail. This difficulty, Mr. Wheeler has, in a good de- 
gree, though not wholly, overcome. To lay down an abstract 
principle in a correct and practicable formulary, requires a 
depth of thought and extent of experience, not usually found in 
combination. 

** A few extracts and remarks upon topics of the most general 
interest, may tend to obtain for the work that notice, which it 
well deserves.”? 

The Jurist proceeds to give, under the various heads of ‘* De 
Jfinition of Slavery”—‘‘ Slare Trade’*—** Defects of Slaves’’— 
‘*Incapacity of Slaves’*—‘‘ Protection of Slaves’’--and ‘* Re- 


sponsibility of masters for the acts of their slaves’?—abstracts of 


cases, illustrative of each, which we regret that our limits ex- 
clude us from inserting, and concludes with the following fa- 
vorable remarks : 

‘* We have thus noticed a few topics of more general interest ; 
but it is proper to state, that the work contains decisions on many 
points of local interest, which may render it particularly valuable 
to gentlemen, and the profession in the several slaveholding 
states.”? 
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